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TO 



JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL, ESQ. 

I should not perhaps presume, Sir, to connect your 
name with the following imperfect production. But since 
the gentlemen, at whose invitation it was delivered, have 
thought it not unfit for publication, I confess I was un- 
willing to lose the opportunity, at once to pay a just 
tribute to an admirer of the Arts, and to convey a mark, 
though indeed a slight one, of sincere esteem and friend- 
ship. 

H. D. GILPIN. 



Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 

November 6, 1836. 
At a meeting of the President and Directors held this 
evening, it was Resolved, that Messrs. C. N. Bancker, 
J. K. Kane, and E. S. Burd, be a committee to invite 
Henry D. Gilpin, Esq., to deliver the annual discourse, 
before the Academy, on the 29th instant. 

November 30, 1826. 
At a meeting of the President and Directors held this 
evening, it was unanimously Resolved, that Messrs. 
Bancker, Kane, and Burd, be a committee to tender to 
Henry D. Gilpin, Esq., the thanks of the Aeademy, for 
the able and instructive discourse delivered by him last 
evening in their presence — and that they solicit a copy 
thereof for publication. 

FRANCIS H0PKINS0N, 

Secretary. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Br what delightful power it is, that man is enabled 
to invent and perfect arts which so much increase the 
enjoyment of his fellow creatures, and to scatter flowers 
on the path of life, is at all times a fit subject for con- 
templation; but it is on these occasions more especially, 
that we are called to step aside from the illusions of 
fancy, and to examine with philosophic composure, in 
what manner the fair productions of genius contribute 
to our happiness. In this inquiry we can advance but 
little, before we perceive with what infinite wisdom the 
great Author of our good, has so intermingled the en- 
joyments of use and beauty, that while we are allured 
by the interesting objects of taste to great undertakings, 
we cannot indulge in the pleasures they afford, without 
effecting some useful purpose. In pursuing the inquiry, 
we are struck more and more with admiration, at the 
facts it unfolds, and are compelled to acknowledge, that 
if ever the hand of man has been raised to violate the 
temple of the Arts, whether impelled by barbaric rage or 
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gloomy superstition, it has been guided by ignorance 
alone, and that it is among the first works of enlightened 
and benevolent ages, to repair its spoils. 

The best comment which the Arts can receive, is their 
own simple history. It is not my intention, therefore, 
in the observations which I shall present to you, to enter 
into minute discussions on the principles of taste, the 
merit of particular schools, or the comparative beauty of 
various branches of art. This course has often been 
adopted, by abler hands. But it is my wish to call your 
attention to a subject of delightful interest, by describing 
its origin in the necessities of mankind; and, by tracing its 
progress through successive ages of civilization, to show 
its intimate alliance with, freedom and commerce, its un- 
varied effect in promoting human happiness, and its appli- 
cation at every period, at once to the elegant and useful 
purposes of life. By such a view, you will be led to con- 
sider the arts not in their abstract character, but in that 
more interesting light, which brings them home to your 
business and bosoms — and throws around the subject, the 
fascinations of classical recollection, blended with the 
charms of innocent utility. Indeed, when I thus find 
myself in a temple consecrated to taste, and surrounded 
by so bright a circle assembled to celebrate its interests, 
I cannot but feel something of the pleasing influence of 
my subject, and revert in imagination to the times, when 
the graceful smiles of beauty, and the valued applause of 
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widsom and age, were united to sanction the efforts of en- 
thusiastic art On. such occasions, we are all irresistibly 
led back to those scenes, where the arts arose — to the 
classic days of Greece, and its ardent and admiring peo- 
ple- 
To woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
To isles, that crown the <£gean deep, 
To fields that cool Ilissus laves, 
Or where Moeander's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep. 

When the Arts were first planted in Greece, the same 
inquiry into their use and origin might have been insti- 
tuted as at present, and there would then have been an 
analogy to our situation, which it will surprise us now to 
pursue. They were the offspring of colonies, driven 
by persecution, from countries eminent both in arts and 
commerce. At that time, the magnificent buildings of 
Thebes and Upper Egypt were fresh in splendour, and 
presented the first stage in the existence of the Arts. 
Since then nearly three thousand years of oblivion had 
blotted them from recollection, until, in the turn of human 
affairs, the chances of war again uncovered them, and all 
at once in our own age, we behold the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, the shrines of Alexander and the Ptolemies, 
the preserved bodies of heroes and princes, and innumer- 
able volumes of inscriptions, all brought forth to teach 

2 
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us whence even Greece derived her arts, and to form a 
school at once the newest and most ancient we possess. 
Perhaps the labours now employed on the characters of 
Egypt may yet unfold to us some new language, and 
retrieve from oblivion the history of ages and arts now 
unknown. In the meantime the researches of the French, 
the cabinets of London and Paris, and the collections of 
enterprising travellers, present us with Egyptian works, 
to which it is not difficult so to change our taste from its 
accustomed models, as to derive from them a new source 
of enthusiasm; for if they want the breathing features 
which animate the works of Greece, they present the 
proudest examples of magnificence in design and labour 
in execution. The workmen of Egypt indeed, seem to 
have disdained the softer materials of brass and marble, 
$nd to have thought that nothing was worthy their atten- 
tion but adamantine granite and porphyry. The exquisite 
skill with which these are wrought, and covered with 
inscriptions, like the pages of a book, excite our highest 
admiration; but far beyond this is the lesson they teach, of 
innumerable useful arts which must have existed, to form 
the tools required for their execution, the machinery to 
raise them, and the various mechanical processes necessary 
to perfect them. The richly coloured paintings, disco- 
vered by late travellers on the walls of buried temples, 
prove a high degree of skill in a difficult branch of art ; 
the celestial signs and astronomical figures that have come 
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down to us, are the foundation of many modem theo- 
ries; and, as we gaze on the hardened features of a 
mummy, we do not look with more wonder on the 
interesting stranger who is thus restored to us from the 
rest of ages, than on the linen, the painting, the wood and 
leather, the gums and cearments, which enshroud it — all 
proving the vast population, active enterprise, and progress 
in the arts, which these monuments of affection, supersti- 
tion or luxury must have required. And an inquisitive 
and reflecting traveller in Egypt, will perhaps be more 
struck with the wonderful advancement of this ancient 
people, the skill and intelligence they had arrived at, and 
the various uses to which they had applied them, than with 
the gigantic ruins of their hundred-gated cities. 

From the arts of Egypt to those of Greece, the transi- 
tion is easy, and in making it we are at once struck with 
one peculiar feature in their progress. Through all sub- 
sequent times, in whatever country the arts have inter- 
mediately expanded, they have had to encounter ages of 
hostile opposition or gloomy prejudice. Whether we look 
back to the dark and unsocial character of ancient Rome, 
or to the exterminating fury of the Gothic ages, or the 
feudal spirit of every modern state of Europe, a long pe- 
riod has ensued in each, through which they have had 
to burst their way, by continual struggles and their own 
intrinsic merit It was in Greece alone that they were 
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transplanted to a virgin soil, where like the fruits of the 
earth they grew up amidst woods and wilds, and moun- 
tains and streams, the charms of nature animating the 
efforts of art, and art arising in all the forms which 
could civilize, instruct and raise mankind from barbar- 
ism to refinement. 

All at once the seeds of the useful and elegant arts 
were implanted and grew up together — Danaus gave the 
pattern of the useful ship, and Chiron invented the 
sphere to navigate it — Neptune introduced the horse, 
Minerva the olive, and Ceres the cultivation of corn — 
Cadmus brought the alphabet with numerous arts from 
Syria — the Egyptian Bacchus, not the jolly god of wine, 
but a mighty conqueror who overran the earth with his 
victorious armies, introduced the culture of the vine — and 
the graceful Muses were female bards who followed in 
his train, to inspire a love of the arts and to record his 
victories; by them the Grecian poets were instructed, and 
became for a thousand years the sole repositories and 
teachers of every other art 

Of the use of song in preserving the annals of time, 
Homer and Hesiod are early and eminent instances, and 
from them the best documents of Grecian history are 
derived; but with the increase of knowledge and social 
intercourse, some better record than traditionary song 
was required, and no fact more illustrates the use of the 
fine arts than this early application of them to preserve 
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all others. The first attempt of man to perpetuate his 
actions beyond the frailty of memory, was in those sym- 
bolic characters, the representations of living objects, 
which were also the rudiments of sculpture and painting 
— the next was in the arbitrary characters of the alpha- 
bet, but these gained ground so slowly for want of some 
easy material to employ them upon, before parchment 
and paper were invented, that early writing was long 
confined to tables of lead, of brass, or of marble, and the 
resort to these was still the work of the sculptor or en- 
graver. The symbolic character, however, soon assumed 
a loftier flight The songs of the poets, though they 
contained the facts of history and the instructions of 
science, were interwoven with a thousand fables which 
animated the imagination, and formed themes for sculp- 
tore, painting and architecture to record. These began 
in early times, and to the rudest and simplest tablet suc- 
ceeded the monumental inscription, the recording pillar, 
and the reliefs, the images and the paintings of the tem- 
ples. The hieroglyphics of Egypt therefore, its golden 
zodiac and innumerable symbols, and the more graceful 
works of Greece, may be taken as the earliest books by 
which mankind were instructed. 

It was thus that the sister arts of poetry and sculpture, 
painting and architecture, were devoted to the good of 
mankind, and the objects of religion, use and beauty, in- 
separably intermingled. The first works of art were 
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devoted to the gods, among whom were ranked the earliest 
benefactors of our race, Minerva and Neptune, Bacchus 
and Ceres — the next to the heroes who succeeded them, 
above all to Theseus the greatest of patriot kings, wha, 
assembling the tyrants of Attica, threw his diadem in the 
dust, and inviting them to follow his example, gave a 
free constitution to his country, the foundation of its 
greatness. 

But it was not in temples or statues, paintings or inscrip- 
tions, nor in works of devotion, information and gratitude 
alone, that their uses were displayed. Besides the more 
common arts, which are essential to the existence of these, 
innumerable manufactures were introduced, and Greece 
was taught by Egyptian or Sidonian workmen, those rich 
dyes and works in cloth and metals, by which she esta- 
blished an unbounded commerce. In her early ages she 
had founded colonies in Italy, Sicily and Gaul, and the 
states of Locri and Tarentum, Messina and Syracuse, 
bore her name and partook of her glory. By these she 
extended her arts abroad, and obtained the materials 
which supported them at home. In the finest age of 
Greece, the Piraeus of Athens, a work devoted to com- 
merce, became one of the proudest of her monuments — 
the mole and pharos, the port and forum, were every 
where familiar works of her cities, and the names of 
Scylax the pilot, and Xenagoras the ship-builder, are 
classed with those of Phidias and Timanthes. 
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The most illustrious age of Greece was in the fifth 
and fourth centuries before the Christian sera. Then it 
is that we can take the best comprehensive view of her 
arts, and ascertain of what they were composed. At 
this period she had risen fresh from her Persian victo- 
ries, and the vigour she had derived from Salamis and 
Thermopylae animated all the forms of intellectual ex- 
cellence to their utmost attainment ; it was then that 
those beautiful temples were erected, which yet adorn the 
ruins of Athens, and those statues which still exist to en- 
chant mankind. The same immortality, too, is due to the 
vast assemblage of excellence in every other department 
of human genius — it was equally the age of valour and 
patriotism, of philosophy and letters in all their splendour 
—of Phidias, Praxiteles and Zeuxis— of Leonidas and 
Themistocles — of Socrates and Plato— -of Herodotus and 
Thucydides — and of JEschylus, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes. These in a great degree preceded the tyrants of 
Macedon, who afterwards borrowed their taste to adorn 
their names ; and they animated the genius of Alexander 
to the foundation of Alexandria, the greatest of commer- 
cial cities, and the proudest monument of letters and of 
arts, erected by Greece on the bosom of the country from 
which she had sprung. 

I should exhaust your patience, if I were longer to 
indulge in that enthusiasm which this part of my subject 
inspires; yet I am sure I shall meet with some indulgence 
when the uses of it are considered. When the colonies of 
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Greece herself had separated from their parent, they look- 
ed hack not to her alone, but to those more ancient mo- 
dels from which she herself had derived her improve- 
ments, and Syracuse and Tarentum rose upon the arts of 
Egypt and Asia, as well as those of Greece: in the same 
manner we look back, not alo/ie to the countries from 
which we are descended, but to those of the remotest 
antiquity, even to Greece herself — and as we see her tem- 
ples daily renewed upon our soil, every patriot bosom 
must beat for the sufferings of her sons, which are borne 
to us on every gale, and challenge from every breast its 
solicitude and prayers, that she may redeem herself from 
the yoke of barbarism, and once more arise with the 
splendour of her happiest days. 

While Greece was cultivating her arts, a family from 
Corinth mounting the Roman throne, introduced them to 
its humble state. Then was seen the just design of a city 
destined to become eternal — not by tracing its lines on 
the surface of the earth, but by filling up its valleys, and 
constructing subterranean structures, to drain its waters 
and secure its health. Since that period generations of 
superstructures have risen and fallen again to decay, but 
after the lapse of three thousand years, the sewers of Rome 
are still justly ranked among the wonders of the world. To 
these succeeded the lofty aqueduct, which poured a flood 
of salubrious water through the city, the mole of Ostia, 
and the Appian way, which, still retaining its name, con- 
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ducts the traveller to the foot of Italy. But the gloomy 
fathers looked with disdain on the arts of beauty. If 
indeed they had supplied them by soft or humane institu- 
tions, mankind might less have regretted their choice — 
but their substitutes were ferocious games, horrid sacri- 
fices, the combats of the amphitheatre, eternal wars, and 
the subjugation of mankind. When the great Fabius had 
subjected Tarentum, then filled with the choicest works 
of Grecian art, being asked how they should be disposed 
of — " Let us leave," said he, " their angry gods to the 
Tarentines;" and the elder Cato deprecated the arts of 
Greece, till age and knowledge had softened his aus- 
terity. Not so Marcellus, the Scipios, and the Laelii. 
While employed in Sicily, in forming the army which 
subdued Hannibal, the greatest of the Scipios relieved the 
toil of military duty, by the study of Grecian philosophy, 
and the inspection of its arts; and from the ruins of Car- 
thage he introduced that poet, who became the prince of 
the Roman drama, and first gave harmony to its language. 
Marcellus, on the conquest of Syracuse, had sent to Rome 
its pictures and statues; but the graceful strangers were 
long viewed with cold surprise, and when at last they 
awakened the taste by which they had been created, Italy 
Was filled with enthusiasm to obtain them, not by their 
cultivation, but by seizing them as a conqueror from the 
rest of mankind. The citizens of the Republic long 
coveted the Arts only as barbarians, and Rome was filled 

3 
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with th6 works of Greece, by the rapacious hands of 
Sylla, Mummius and Verres. 

The age of Augustus was the first of Roman art, and 
whether it was cultivated from policy or inclination, man- 
kind will never regret the change, from scenes of blood 
and discord, to the works of taste it produced. But the 
age of the Arts was preceded by that of letters, and in 
this respect Augustus, as Alexander had done before, gave 
his name to that which had begun amidst the storms of the 
Republic, and been perfected before him. It was rather 
in the course, than at the end of the century in which he 
flourished, that Lucretius and Catullus had given birth to 
the Roman poetry, and that Tibullus and Ovid, Virgil and 
Horace, were formed, although they were fostered by his 
protection and adorned his court Eloquence indeed 
had perished with its immortal Tully, and with him 
also the philosophy and half the literature of Rome. It 
is a just remark of a cotemporary genius, that the perfect 
age of Roman literature was that of Cicero himself, com- 
prehending those of preceding times whom he might 
have seen, and the successors who might have seen him. 
The cultivation of the Arts thus succeeded that of let- 
ters, and the architecture, sculpture, and painting of Rome, 
were the offspring of Augustus and the patriotic efforts 
of Agrippa, to whose private influence and munificence 
we owe the repair of what existed before, and the most 
splendid of the new monuments which were produced. 
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But Rome again slumbered under succeeding tyrants, 
and her golden period was reserved for later and brighter 
times — for the end of the first and the second century of 
the Christian era, when her empire included the fairest 
portion of the civilized world. Then indeed her unnum- 
bered nations, surrounding the Mediterranean, embarked 
on its peaceful seas to exchange the varied productions 
of every climate in an unbounded commerce, of which 
Rome was the great emporium. Then arose Vespasian, 
Trajan, and Hadrian the greatest of princes: to the first 
of these we owe the vast Colisaeum, and to the second, 
the lofty pillar inscribed with his conquests, and the 
Istrian bridge; but the last, possessing himself an ex- 
quisite taste, resigned the objects of ambition, and de- 
voted his life to traverse his mighty empire, not with 
the march of armies, but encircled by the graceful Arts, 
whose gifts he dispensed to every province. Then, 
throughout his wide domain, no portion was left without 
some useful monument of his genius; the cities he supplied 
with aqueducts or embellished with temples, he restrained 
the sea by moles, and secured the ports with watch- 
towers — in one city he erected a forum, in another an am- 
phitheatre or column. He transplanted the fruits of the 
earth, encouraged agriculture, constructed roads, and, with 
a genius universal in the arts, established and conducted 
at once the most useful manufactures, and the most exqui-r 
site productions in sculpture and painting. 
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When, in the mighty turn of human affairs, Rome 
became despoiled of her arts, her genius was depictured 
as sitting on her ruins — the wide arena strewed with the 
Wrecks of her greatness, like the solitude of Palmyra — 
her colossal amphitheatre, her columns and her arches, 
the pillars of her temples and her fractured aqueducts, 
rising like islands from the waste — and her vast population 
shrunk into a corner. To trace her through the awful 
period of her decline, would be as little profitable as 
pleasing; and to those who have dwelt on the arts in 
their magnificence and beauty, it would be no better than 
the sad task of an historian who records the ruin of his 
country. I might indeed prolong the story of ancient 
art, by describing the gradual inroads of eastern luxury, 
in corrupting the purer taste of antiquity — the brutal 
destruction which ensued, from long ages of fluctuating 
tyranny and barbarian invasion — the rude familiarity with 
which the statues of the gods and the spoils of their tem- 
ples, were borne away to adorn the palaces of hostile 
monarchs — «nd the combined influences of neglect and 
war, of fortune and time. But in so doing I should add 
neither novelty nor instruction to my subject, and I shall 
leave the ruins of antiquity to slumber through the long 
night of Gothic darkness, until the gleams of returning 
science were seen again to dawn. 

But while the Arts thus lay hid amid the desolation 
of their accustomed resorts, they revived in a region and 
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form in which they had not been expected. After a de- 
luge of barbarism from the north, as if that could not 
sufficiently extinguish the intellectual attainments of man, 
a storm arose at once opposite and conflicting, and the 
savages of Arabia poured forth their exterminating, fury, 
with effects no less fatal than those of the forests of 
Scythia. With what unholy fanaticism they prostrated 
the library of Alexandria,' then the universal storehouse 
of letters, every succeeding age has felt; and when its 
flames were extinguished, man found himself in a new 
and utter scene of darkness, through which he had to 
grope, without the thread that connected him with his 
former enjoyments. But in traversing the regions where 
the Arts were yet alive, or the ruins of them so fresh as 
still to awaken recollection, the ferocious bosoms of the 
conquerors sighed over the cities of Cyrene and Carthage 
— the intermingled works of Tyrian and Egyptian, 
Grecian and Roman taste; and when at last the dark 
horde settled in Spain, a province still adorned with Ro- 
man magnificence, they bowed to the superiority of its 
charms. There commerce, arts and manufactures, deli- 
cious fruits, climates of softness, and hills of eternal 
bloom, gave a new cast to the human mind, and a long 
race of wise and beneficent princes established a kingdom, 
whose grandeur, magnificence and happiness, might put 
to shame the surrounding barbarism of Christian nations 
— and the relics of whose splendour {Still throw a charm 
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over a land, long fallen from its ancient greatness. If 
ever those rich scenes which the luxuriant fancy of east- 
ern novelists and poets has depicted — their palaces of 
boundless magnificence — their halls studded with gems 
and gold — and their temples of matchless architecture, 
have been realized, it was in the buildings of Grenada 
and Cordova. The monarchs of Moorish Spain possess- 
ed an annual tribute which surpassed the united revenues 
of the Christian princes. They erected mosques, they 

constructed aqueducts, they collected poets and philo- 
sophers around them, they established schools for the 

cultivation of music and the arts, and the wisest Chris- 
tian monarchs listened to the language of science from 
the sages of their court Pursuing too their light and 
elegant taste in architecture, they seem to have led the 
way in that rich and animating style, which, under the 
name of Gothic, was soon extended through Europe. 
In the magnificent ruins of the Alhambra which yet 
exist, the curious traveller sees rising amid parterres of 
flowers and groves of .orange trees, . thin and clustered 
columns supporting lofty arches terminating in a point; 
he beholds long rows of open cloisters, ornamented 
with pious inscriptions, with painted and gilded ceilings 
whose colours are yet vivid, and with mosaic disposed 
in fantastic knots and festoons; and he finds in the va- 
riety of foliages, grotesques and exquisitely handled 
frost work around the arches, the origin of those bolder 
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ramifications which mark the general architecture of the 
middle ages. 

Although this, however, may be fairly assigned as 
the model of Gothic architecture, we must search for 
a deeper cause to account for the universal deviation, 
which was made at this period, from the plan of the 
ancient temples. It will be found in the change from 
the Pagan to the Christian worship. In the practice of 
the first, the great essence consisted of sacrifices on open 
altars, in groves, or in porches before the entrance of 
the temples; but the interior of the temples themselves 
consisted of dark and lonely chambers, in which the 
statues of the gods were taught by the magic or machi- 
nery of priests, to exhibit to the admitted few, their 
wildly rolling eyes and mysterious responses. But when 
the blessings of a milder religion were unfolded to men, 
they collected to hear the words of eternal truth dispensed 
to all alike, and the large and simple congregation requir- 
ed an expanse to collect in, and chant the praises of their 
Maker. At first, power and persecution compelled them 
to resort to secret caves and sepulchres, the halls which 
vanity had formed for the dead. But the free exercise 
of their worship soon expanded the recesses of the tem- 
ples into new forms — the size which suited their in- 
creasing numbers, and the loftiness which corresponded 
with it The Grecian pillar, adapted to edifices of ano- 
ther nature, was then swelled into an unwieldy shape, 
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and the first Gothic buildings arose with an utter neglect 
of those proportions which had been established in 
Greece, till the Arab or Saracenic taste introduced new 
beauties, and gave to forms of the utmost strength and 
solidity, its inimitable and magical effect 

As yet, so little of what is termed Gothic has been 
realized in our new country, that I may perhaps be par- 
doned for an attempt to convey a faint idea of its beauties. 
Let us figure to ourselves a lofty aisle, like the vista of a 
forest, the branches of whose trees spreading at a vast 
height meet together above, and form, by the spray 

* 

of their limbs, an impenetrable arch of intermingled filli- 
gree. In the area below, the dim light admitted through 
the clustered columns, is interrupted only by groups of 
statues, or monumental marbles, and the end is closed 
by a vast and lofty window of stained or painted glass, 
whose varied hues present the magic beauty of the kalei- 
doscope. If, in the midst of these, some swelling organ 
throws its solemn tones through the scene around, we 
shall have some idea of that inexpressible union of gloom 
and beauty, which constitutes the full effect of Gothic 
art, and a faint picture of that architecture which first 
arising from the neglect of Grecian rules, was perfected 
by the Saracens, and adopted through Christian Europe, 
for the halls of its kings and the temples of its devotion. 
It is this we still view in the vast structures of Gre- 
nada or of Rheims, but above all in England, where the 
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union of wealth and piety, carried the Gothic architec- 
ture to that high perfection which is still exhibited in 
the cathedrals of York and Westminster. 

From this sketch of Gothic architecture, we turn again 
to the revival of classic taste. In the resurrection of 
learning, to use the words of Mr. Gibbon, Italy was the 
first to throw off the shroud, and the genius of Petrarch 
was the harbinger of the day — led by his hand, the sister 
arts again walked forth into light, and we may picture 
to ourselves the fair procession, resuming the task of 
instructing mankind. Already the patrons to foster and 
the halls to receive them were prepared — not, indeed, 
in the palaces of kings, or the castles of nobles — but 
amid the shades of private life and the associations 
of commerce. A family of merchants, grown rich by 
the manufactures of their country, and the voyages to 
carry them abroad, had imbibed the tastes of various 
climates, and devoted their wealth to introduce them to 
their country. That country, grateful for their muni- 
ficence, bestowed on them the meed of power, and 
another generation saw the merchants De Medici, at once 
the presiding magistrates of Tuscany, the tenants of the 
Roman throne, and the universal patrons of every liberal 
art — 

See every Muse, in Leo's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays ; 

4 
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Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head ; 
With sweeter notes the rising temples rung, 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

The age of Leo is so much connected with the name 
of Mr. Roscoe, and that name itself so allied to the Arts, 
that I am sure I shall be indulged in a digression, which 
indeed it would be improper to omit in their history. 
The principal of a small but brilliant constellation of men 
of letters, who have long distinguished the town of 
Liverpool, Mr. Roscoe has performed for the present 
age, much of what the Medici did before; that is, he has 
revived a familiarity with them and the Arts they pro- 
tected, by his admirable histories and his late edition of 
the most harmonious poet in the English language, from 
whom we have just borrowed a quotation, and who has 
given the best eulogium of the Arts and of the Medici 
which verse can comprehend; but beyond this, Mr. Ros- 
coe's own poems, his researches in ancient and modern 
literature, and his taste in sculpture and painting, have 
given him a preeminent rank in the elegant arts, and he 
may be considered as the father of those institutions, 
which, first in the instance of the Liverpool Athenaeum, 
have done more than all other circumstances for the 
association of taste and commerce, and uniting the habits 
of a busy city with the pursuit of letters. 

It is extremely difficult to determine which, in the 
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various branches of the Arts, as they revived, become 
the most worthy of our attention; for the review of 
them unfolds such a crowd of new, interesting, and beau- 
tiful objects, that we are almost lost in the recollection, 
without stopping to define their periods with needless 
precision. The discovery of the ancient manuscripts, 
the perfection of letters connected with the invention of 
paper and of printing, the recovery of statues, relievos 
and buildings, the revival of architecture and sculpture, 
and the improvements of modern painting and engraving; 
the compass to guide commerce in carrying forth the 
works of art, and extending their uses among distant na- 
tions; the application of gunpowder, of new dyes, and 
of a thousand secrets revived from antiquity, all form 
an assemblage of useful and elegant arts, so united 
and fitted together, one introducing or necessary to the 
other, that we can scarcely hesitate to acknowledge the 
peculiar finger of Providence, in forming this as a marked 
and distinguished epoch, to lift the veil which had so 
long kept the human mind in darkness and ignorance, 
to bid it go forth and shine with renovated lustre. 

Amid the glories of this age, there is one incident 
more interesting, to us at least, than all others — the 
discovery of our own country; which seems to have been 
made at so extraordinary a conjuncture, as almost to chal- 
lenge the idea, that the development of the arts had 
some peculiar reference to the occurrence; for without the 
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invention of the compass, Europe and America would 
probably have remained unknown to each other; with- 
out the revival of the arts in Europe, they would, if 
known, as probably have had little intercourse; without 
the discovery of America, those arts themselves would have 
wanted many of the materials which have perfected them; 
and finally, without their being thus perfected, that rich 
commerce would not have existed, which has united the 
two worlds, and with them all mankind. 

There is another occurrence of the age we are describing, 
too brilliant and important to be overlooked, as it offers 
an interesting proof of the union of the most useful and 
most elegant arts; how the same genius leads to both, and 
how from their connexion has resulted the most important 
improvement of the present age. I particularly allude 
to the invention of lock navigation. Amidst all the 
splendid works of the ancient world — its pyramids and 
temples, aqueducts and harbours, statues and paintings, 
there was yet wanting the most useful structure of canals. 
If the art of constructing these had been known to the 
ancients, it is probable, from the magnificence with which 
all their designs were executed, the modern world would 
have witnessed the remains of works more proud than 
any that now exist, if indeed the works themselves could 
ever have perished. I speak not of the canals of Egypt, 
of Persia or of India, which were no more than broad 
channels, formed to restrain the waters of their rivers 
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or to irrigate their fields, but of those airy structures 
which, wherever water can be supplied, mounting the 
elevations of lofty hills, and descending into the deepest 
valleys, pursue their course through expanded countries, 
and unite the most distant regions. These, totally un- 
known, left a chasm in the Roman arts to be filled by an 
immortal artist, and Leonardo da Vinci became at once 
the father of modern painting and the inventor of the first 
lock, which he completed in the same year that our conti- 
nent was discovered by Vespucius. 

While dwelling on this subject, the genius of our own 
country rushes on our recollection, and we must stop to 
shed a tear over our lamented Fulton, immortalized as he 
is by arts of extraordinary utility to his race. Who does 
not recollect when his proud inventions had no existence! 
Born among us, his youth was spent in the humblest 
occupations of professional skill as a painter, till his ge- 
nius expanding with a new flight embraced the higher 
objects of useful art, and advancing by degrees, perfected 
the boldest of inventions, which, beyond all obvious means, 
has opened the recesses of our country, familiarized us 
with its remotest regions, and enabled us to move through 
its vast space with the celerity of the winds. To him 
has occurred that which has been the merit of genius 
in every age, to complete the sluggish progress of discove- 
ry with that animating touch, which, like the fire of Pro- 
metheus, gave to the lifeless clay all that brought it into 
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excellence and made it useful to man. His undying 
fame will never be extinguished, but, alas, that is his only 
reward! In the world which feels the benefit of his 
skill, his offspring derive no support from his genius, and 
the envy of foreigners has attempted to detract from his 
well earned merit With him, as with the great disco- 
verer of our shores, there is not wanting the intermeddling 
pretender to his fame: but we may ask with equal bold- 
ness, who first touched our soil but Columbus? and what 
ship was ever navigated by steam, with fearless and perfect 
effect, before those of Fulton on the Hudson gave the 
pattern to mankind? 

After the revival of the Fine Arts in Italy, the next 
stage in their advance was to Flanders, in which they fol- 
lowed the steps of the useful arts. In the preceding 
centuries, before the commerce between Italy and the 
north of Europe had revived, the Italian manufactures 
found their way by land, and immense fairs established 
in the towns of France and the Low Countries, had spread 
them through the north. To the use of the manufactures 
had succeeded their fabrication, and to their fabrication, 
their inseparable attendants, the arts of elegance and taste. 
Then to Raphael succeeded Rubens; and the school of 
Flanders, followed by that of France, rose to a degree of 
excellence, distinct in its features, but scarcely surpassed 
by that of Italy itself. 
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From this period, the range of the arts becoming ge- 
nerally diffused, they have since been less embodied 
in any great schools, than, following as the handmaids of 
commerce and manufactures, they have spread their ani- 
mating influence over all. As the princes of Europe, in 
succession, aroused themselves from their Gothic slum- 
bers, they opened their gloomy halls to admit the peaceful 
strangers — the genius of Greece and Rome supplanted 
that of war and discord, and taste diffused its cheering 
light through the dark recesses of gloomy cloisters and 
embattled towers. Cities began to assume a new form — 
to open into squares, to be embellished with public build- 
ings, their streets to extend, and their palaces to arise, 
adorned with the gems of antiquity, or the rival produc- 
tions of modern art The country was cleared of its 
forests, agriculture revived, the peasant, throwing aside 
the feudal badges of military service, returned in peace 
to his cottage, and hostile nobles felt the new emulation 
of excelling each other in graceful hospitality, or adorning 
their wide domains with happy cultivation. 

As we now trace our steps through the most polished 
countries of Europe, enough remains to show what ex- 
isted in former ages, and the change which a few centu- 
ries have achieved. Looking through the long course of 
Roman, of Saxon and of Norman remains, we see the 
improvements of every age, and the wonderful effects 
which the Arts have produced. For the last two centu- 
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ries, we trace them step by step, and find them advance 
with rapid progression, till the last fifty years have 
effected more than all preceding times. It is in these, 
indeed, that the Fine Arts have become truly familiar, 
and every where extended their influence. It is now no 
more, that a few travellers, animated by uncommon cu- 
riosity, are compelled to explore through long journeys 
and dangerous paths, those wonders whose existence was 
once but doubtfully known. At present the whole world 
is open to us. In the ninth century a bishop of Italy, 
setting out on an embassy to Paris, was obliged to search 
for a guide to point out the way — and England had again 
become the ' penitus toto orbe divisa. ' Now Italy is fami- 
liar to every step — Greece, though wrapped in hostility, 
is the attainable object of every inquisitive traveller — 
the ransack of the ancient arts is extended to the remotest 
corners of Egypt, Syria, Persia and Hindostan — and 
from all, whatever wealth or the rapaciousness of taste 
can obtain, is collected to increase the vast storehouse 
of Europe. 

It would be an envious and useless task, to draw com- 
parisons between modern states or cities, to determine 
which has derived most advantage from the ancient arts, 
or which possesses the most magnificent collections of 
them. About the middle of the seventeenth century, they 
were introduced in the courts of Europe, the buildings 
were formed on the Grecian style, and the works of taste 
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collected together, though these were chiefly the paintings 
of the Italian and Flemish schools. In England and 
France especially, this spirit began to prevail, and they 
became in modern times the great seats of the Arts, and 
the rivals of each other in the pursuits of peace, as they 
had been for centuries in those of war. The age of taste 
in England may be said to have commenced with Charles 
the First, who was himself an exquisite judge of the Arts; 
and the buildings of Jones, and the pictures of Vandyke, are 
among the best that the English now possess. A period still 
more accomplished, succeeded under Louis the Fourteenth 
in France, and the second Charles, about which period a 
few collections of statues, relievos and other works of 
ancient sculpture were formed, and have continued since 
to increase. Among these were the Sandwich marbles, 
the records of the temple of Delos — and the celebrated 
Arundel marbles now at Oxford, which, though no more 
than plain tablets similar to grave stones, are the most 
valuable perhaps of all that has been snatched from the 
tomb of antiquity, since they contain that record, which is 
resorted to above all others, for the knowledge of the 
history and chronology of Greece. Towards the middle 
of the last century the collections became numerous and 
splendid, and they were to be found not only in the palaces 
of princes and the higher orders of the nobility, but in the 
mansions of many private gentlemen. Among these no 
one was superior to that of the late Charles Townly of 

5 
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London, which served as a model of the residence, at once, 
of a Roman and a modern gentleman. Of distinguished 
family and fortune, but debarred, by his profession of the 
Catholic faith, from taking part in public affairs, he devoted 
a large part of his life and wealth to the Arts, and after a long 
residence abroad, carried home a collection, which, taken 
altogether, was perhaps the most choice, that had ever 
crossed the Alps. It was composed not of trunkless busts 
or broken torsos, which, however exquisite, afford little 
satisfaction, except to the artist or connoisseur — but it was 
a rich assemblage of works of exquisite taste, in the finest 
preservation. For these he formed a house in London, 
where every work was placed in its appropriate depart- 
ment-— in his dining room were the statues of Bacchus 
and Silenus — he adorned his drawing room with the 
Graces, and his library with the Muses — and in his hall 
might be seen the figures of Apollo and Mars, or the bust 
of Alexander, while the walls around were enriched with 
relievos of exquisite workmanship — and thus in the midst 
of a busy city, he reclined at his ease, in rooms which 
might resemble those of Cicero and Lucullus. 

These marbles are now placed in the British Museum, 
where rooms have been erected for them, and to them 
have been added many other collections, constituting al- 
together one of the richest repositories of modern times. 
Among them may be particularly named, Sir William 
Hamilton's fine collection of antiquities from Hercula- 
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neum and Pompeii, the sarcophagi of Alexander and 
Cleopatra, and numerous other works which have since 
been obtained from Egypt and Greece. Of these none 
are more justly celebrated, than the marbles brought by 
Lord Elgin, which contain no less than the actual pedi- 
ments of the finest temple of Athens, and the statues of 
the gods, the works of Phidias in Greece's best age. 
These, indeed, have formed a theme for the noblest poet 
of our times, not to describe or comment upon, but to 
assail as an act of sacrilege to Greece and her arts. Yet, 
however the sensibility or genius of Lord Byron has 
been awakened by the event, we may hesitate to join in 
his complaint. If, indeed, these marbles had been up- 
lifted from Athens, in her polished though depressed age, 
when her land, though even in affliction, was still the 
abode of taste and genius — the poet might have been just, 
and the act would be regretted and condemned; but at 
the time they were brought away, now about twenty 
years, that country was a desert, peopled by barba- 
rians, and the only question that existed was, whether 
the beautiful monuments of its ancient days should remain 
to be pounded into dust or turned into mortar, to patch or 
to build the wretched huts which surrounded them, or be 
redeemed from Turkish sloth, and transplanted to coun- 
tries where they might become the studies of admiring 
genius — and meet with kindred arts, and the enthusiasm 
to cherish, preserve and devote them to the uses of man- 
kind. 
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During the late long war between France and Eng- 
land, circumstances occurred to make those countries the 
great rivals of each other, not in arms alone, but in arts, 
and between them to render the north of Europe their 
immense repository. The conquests of France extending 
oyer every land, enabled her to grasp the hoard of taste- 
ful treasures, and to mix them with her laurels — to adorn 
her triumphs and her capital as Rome had done before. 
England on the contrary, becoming the asylum for many 
exiled nobles, was stored with a profusion of the finest 
collections of statues and paintings from every quarter, 
to save them from conquest, or to feed their former 
owners. All these, the vast wealth of the British nation 
has enabled her to retain; and continually to add to them, 
insomuch that the palaces and houses of the British no- 
bility and gentry, are stored beyond credibility with 
collections which rival those of Italy itself. In the pe- 
culiar taste of the British character, retired and unosten- 
tatious, these collections, instead of being thrown open to 
the public, form the silent enjoyment of their owners, 
accessible to the rest of mankind only through formal 
and limited means, and a large portion of them not at 
bIL 

It is, indeed, in her private palaces, and rural residen- 
ces, that the taste of England is to be most seen and ap- 
preciated; but her surface is a vast arena on which the 
effects of the Arts are visible at every step, in works of 
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proud utility and many of astonishing magnificence. 
Besides her unrivalled Gothic structures, the Cathedral 
of St. PauPs is too prominent a feature to be omitted, as 
it will for ever remain a monument of her classic taste, 
scarcely second in beauty to its great archetype, St. 
Peter's at Rome, decidedly the proudest work of mod- 
ern ages. In addition to this, the metropolis of Eng- 
land contains many structures of great splendour, which 
are remarked by casual observers the less, as they are 
surrounded by so many various sources of gratification, 
that the mind, hurried from one object to another, is 
scarcely able to repose on the enjoyment of any. 

This circumstance, existing perhaps in a less degree, 
unfolds to us with more distinctness the beauties of her 
eminent rival; for who, on entering Paris, does not feel 
the influence of that noble assemblage of objects, which 
at every step arrest the attention? who, from the lofty 
bridge of her fourth Henry, or those with which a con- 
tinued succession of genius has traversed the Seine, can 
resist the charms which overpower the imagination, when 
presented with the intermingled view of magnificent pa- 
laces and gardens, decorations of art and works of na- 
ture, which extend for many miles along its shores. In 
the early part of the late revolution, the government of 
France formed a magnificent design of uniting all its own 
sculpture in one repository, and it was brought from 
the churches and other buildings in which it was placed, 
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to the Monastery of the Augustins, where ample cham- 
bers and cloisters admitted a space to arrange it The 
intention was, to form a collection where historians, 
poets, statesmen and artists, might contemplate the re- 
mains of every age, learn the features and stories of its 
history, and mark the improvements of its arts through 
each succeeding period. In the first dark chamber, by 
the dim light of a sepulchral lamp, were to be seen the 
square stone coffins of her Frankish kings who reigned 
beyond the Rhine, of uncouth forms and void of orna- 
ment; in another, the relics of Clovis and a long line of 
princes to Charlemagne; and in various others, the tombs, 
and statues, and monuments, of the kings, princes and 
heroes of France, down to the period when a just taste 
produced the finished monuments of Richligu and Mont- 
morenci. 

In the record of collections of the Arts, however, all bow 
at last to the splendid gallery of the Louvre, which exhibits 
to the mind the proudest assemblage of genius ever formed 
by man. In attempting to convey an idea of this, the 
powers of description fall short, and we feel at once that it 
is one of those objects which must impress by observation, 
but can scarcely be communicated. Let us figure to our- 
selves, first, the facade of the Louvre itself, a colonnade of 
inimitable beauty. Within this, in separate apartments, 
decorated with appropriate magnificence, stood first the 
statue which enchants the world, the inimitable Venus — 
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and secondly, the majestic Apollo, perhaps the most 
finished of all the works of man — then the group of the 
Laocoon, expressing in a thousand graceful but distressing 
features, all that we can conceive of parental or filial an- 
guish — to these succeeded the countless forms of gods and 
heroes, the graceful groupes of mythology and fable, the 
busts of Brutus and Caesar, of Cato and of Pompey — till 
the vast expanse of the gallery opening at once to view,, 
we must leave to imagination the magnificent effect of 
twelve hundred feet of chamber, filled with the choicest 
treasures of the Arts, from every country and of every 
age. Such was the national gallery of Paris in the aera of 
its splendour, and though despoiled of its brightest orna- 
ments, it still exists amongst the proudest of collections, 
and scarcely inferior to those of Italy itself. In the progress 
of collecting it, a sigh was often called forth, as over the 
Elgin marbles, that these beautiful works of art should be 
torn from their native climates and accustomed abodes — 
but the regret was perhaps more deeply felt, that when 
once thus assembled and arranged, the noble association 
should ever be again dispersed. Upon such a subject, 
the opinions of men will ever vary, but thus much may 
be remarked, that the monuments of art have ever fol- 
lowed the career of conquest and improvement — that the 
choicest of her works were torn by Italy herself from the . 
cities and temples of Greece — and that now in the tide of 
human affairs, it is in the north of Europe, in the cities of 
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Paris and of London, that the great aggregate of mankind 
is so assembled, as to make the concentration of the Arts in 
them most appropriate for its gratification and use. To 
Italy indeed the injury was partial; the gems which she 
lost were scarcely missed, and there will for ever remain 
to her what no force can bear away — her bright skies and 
classic soil — the spots rendered glorious by her deeds and 
august remains, which mock the pride of man to remove 
them; for who can tread the silent banks of the Mincio, 
without searching for the cot of Tityrus — who view the 
promontory of Benacus, or the heights of Tuscan Tibur, 
without the recollection of Catullus and of Horace, or who 
wander amid the ruins of the Capitol or mighty Coliseum, 
without a full impression of the awful majesty of Rome. 

Let us not leave the gallery of the Louvre, without 
paying a just tribute to him, to whom its glory is due. 
When after forming the design of first assembling together 
the works of her own soil, in the Monastery of the Au- 
gustins, the revolutionary government of France extended 
its views to collect the works of art from every other 
land, and to form them into one great assemblage for the 
use and gratification of mankind, she brought the various 
mass of materials from every country and climate, which 
she could reach by her power or her arms. But the task 
of augmenting and arranging them remained for the genius 
of Napoleon, whose magic hand gave form and new beauty 
to the chaos. To him was reserved the brighter part of the 
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design, and whatever ideas we may form of his conquests 
and ambition, there will for ever remain to him that meed 
which the Arts bestow on their patrons and protectors. 

In the history of the Arts, our own country has exhibited 
a very fair proportion of excellence; especially in painting. 
There seems indeed to have been given by Nature to our 
soil, that peculiar fitness or cast of genius, which has won- 
derfully suited it to this art, and enabled it to take its 
rank among nations, with a precocious but masterly eleva- 
tion. That almost in the infancy of our country, a youth 
born in our woods, with little education and associations 
averse to the refinements of the Arts, should step forth in 
the world, and leaving his native soil, mature his genius to 
attain the highest rank in his profession abroad, are cir- 
cumstances of so extraordinary a nature, as to deserve a 
deep investigation; and it is to be hoped that the life and 
memoirs of Mr. West, which formed a new aera in the 
history of painting, will yet be given with justice to him 
and his country; then indeed it will be seen what were 
the labours of his pencil— how great would be the va- 
cancy, if they were withdrawn from the circle of the 
modern arts in England — and how much his mind, un- 
fettered by the manner of tamer masters, and imbibing at 
a plastic age the graces and story of ancient Rome, from 
its temples and relievos, awakened Europe to apply them 
to the record of her own history; and to place in the same 
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august delineation, the stories of Wolfe and of Penn — the 
fields of Cressi and Azincourt — and the deeds of Regulus 
and Hannibal. In such a life, no small tribute will be due 
to his amiable manners, and an attachment to his country 
which never diminished — but from his native city, a 
peculiar one should be bestowed, for the splendid dona- 
tion of that picture, which not only constitutes its great 
ornament, but, while it remained in Europe, was univer- 
sally considered one of the finest paintings of the age. 

The example of Mr. West has been followed by a 
number of our countrymen, and since he began his ca- 
reer, there has been no period in which we have not had 
our fair proportion of representatives, on the theatre of 
the Arts in Europe. Our youth, indeed, who have 
exhibited marks of genius, have been compelled to resort 
there for instruction, as those of Rome resorted to the 
schools of Greece, and many of them have remained there, 
fortunate for the fame but unfortunate for the Arts of their 
country. Among these were Copley, the cotemporary 
and friend of Mr. West — Taylor, a gentleman and artist 
of our own city — and at present Leslie, Newton, West, 
and Harding, all of whom hold a distinguished rank 
abroad, among the painters of the age. Others have di- 
vided their labours, and shone with distinction both abroad 
and at home. But it is in our own schools, and in our 
own Academy of Arts, that several of these, and many 
others, have received their first lessons, and attained to 
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their present excellence by the study of our own models 
— and we trust it is no fallacious hope, that where such en- 
couragement has been begun, the patriotism and enterprize 
of our country, so ardent, so devoted, and so successful 
in all its undertakings, will carry it into full effect 

In the course of the late wars in Europe, the wealth 
and taste they have diffused, and the opportunities they 
afforded of acquiring the works of art, a number of ex- 
cellent paintings, casts of statuary, some statues, and 
large collections of prints, have been introduced into our 
country, which have created a general taste. The effects 
of this are seen in the splendour of our public buildings, 
the formation of several academies, and in the retention 
and rise of a great number of distinguished artists 
among us. 

At a very early period, during the revolutionary war, 
our fellow citizen, Mr. Peale, mindful of posterity, be- 
gan to paint the heroes and patriots of his country, and 
form that collection of art and science, which does so much 
honour to his talents and industry. At an age far beyond 
the usual lot of man he now exists, still bright in genius, 
and surrounded by a family, formed to extend both that 
genius and his name. Col. Trumbull, taught also in our 
revolutionary school, exchanging the sword for the pen- 
cil, after displaying his talents with no common lustre 
abroad, is now encouraged by the legislature of our coun- 
try to depict its annals, and those scenes of which he may 
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say with iEneas — pars fui. Stewart still remains, per- 
haps the finest portrait painter of the age. In our own 
city we possess the eminent abilities of Sully and Neagle, 
and the rising genius of Doughty, who, following the ex- 
ample of Claude, is giving to the canvass the rich scenes 
of his country, from an ardent and attentive study of na- 
ture herself. The age is anxiously waiting for the great 
picture, which is said long to have engaged the talents 
of Alston, and of which the splendid precursor now 
adorns the walls of our Academy. 

Here let us close the history of the Arts — indulging 
the fair hope, that as in every country where they have 
flourished, their attendants have been prosperity and hap- 
piness — so in our own, as they have sprung up with 
more promise and grown with more strength, they will 
not less confer on it the blessings which follow in their 
train. 



From the History of the Arts we turn to contemplate 
their application and uses to mankind — for in this it is 
that their glory essentially consists. We must first stop, 
however, to consider of what subjects the arts themselves 
are properly composed ; what constitutes, in fact, the 
collection of the Fine Arts, and is embraced in their cir- 
cle. In their early and wider range, the arts of poetry, 
music, and eloquence — sculpture, painting, and archi- 
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tecture, were assembled together — the muses were the 
patrons of all, and all still remain united by a kindred 
link. Among these, poetry and music first led the way. 
When Apollo was banished from heaven, he drew together 
the savage forms of men, then roaming like the beasts of 
the desert, by the magic sounds of his lyre; he taught 
by song the happiness of marriage, of just laws, and social 
order; till the gods recalled him to the skies, jealous lest 
the gifts he bestowed should make the sons of earth as 
happy as themselves. Such was the fable formed by an- 
tiquity, to celebrate at once the rise of social life, and the 
power of music, eloquence, and song. Since then, con- 
senting man has ever bowed to their influence, and ranked 
them among the sweetest of his resources, and the most 
useful of his arts. But in the modern arrangement of 
science, poetry, music and eloquence, however intimately 
connected with their sister arts, have taken their associa- 
tion with the belles lettres, and are more properly included 
in the great class of general literature — leaving the circle 
of the Fine Arts almost exclusively limited to sculpture, 
painting and architecture, with the subordinate arts to 
which they have given rise. 

Music, indeed, seems to form in some degree an art 
itself, not immediately connected with the rest, and taught 
in different schools. Its solitary situation, therefore, 
would seem to invite our attention, if indeed it was not on 
this occasion peculiarly proper to connect its interests with 
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those, which it is the fair object of this assembly to cele- 
brate and promote. 

In contemplating the various applications of music, we 
are first led to its important uses for the purposes of re- 
ligion, as the consent of mankind has almost universally 
placed it among the greatest of those aids, which, furnish- 
ed by the Creator to man, among his countless bounties, are 
justly devoted, in grateful return, to elevate the mind to 
the contemplation of his power and celebration of his 
praise. Next to this we must consider its uses in every 
great public celebration — in martial music — and, above all, 
in those national airs, whose powerful effect has been felt 
in every age and country. Of the charms of the Ranze 
des Vaches few are ignorant — in the course of the French 
revolution, how important a part was performed by the 
Ca Ira and the Marseilles Hymn — how often are the thea- 
tres and public assemblies of England filled with enthu- 
siasm by her national airs — and our own, by our Hail Co- 
lumbia, the happy effort of a citizen, whose hereditary 
talents supply to the existing institutions of our arts, that 
animating genius which was displayed by a lamented 
father, long beloved by his country for his public virtues, 
his delightful compositions, and his amiable life. To 
celebrate the charms of music, the walls within which 
we are now assembled, have been raised by benevolent 
and meritorious exertions, to blend at once the blessings 
of charity with the public amusements of a city, foremost 
in its elevated and innocent enjoyments. 
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In the uses of the Arts, sculpture was the first that was 
adopted to fix the thoughts of man beyond the frailty of 
song; and its employment in religion caused its early perfec- 
tion. The diminution of these uses has, perhaps, rendered 
its cultivation less in modern times, for, notwithstanding 
the brilliant specimens of it which have been produced in 
the several ages, from Michael Angelo to Canova, we have 
nothing yet to rival the Venus or Apollo, the Elgin mar- 
bles, or many of the statues and bass relievos of antiquity. 
But the art of sculpture has assumed a wider range, and far 
beyond its primary uses: in furnishing objects which are 
raised by gratitude to the memory of the just and great — 
by piety and public taste in monuments and tombs— or in 
the decoration of temples and ornament of public edifices, 
it has diffused its influence over arts and manners, and 
given improvement to innumerable manufactures. 

It was a just remark made by Mr. West, that the arrival 
of the ancient statues at Paris, had an immediate and pow- 
erful effect on the manufactures of Great Britain. Their 
first influence, however, was on the dress and consequent 
manners of the north of Europe, in which they greatly 
assisted the march of freedom; then were seen the lofty 
pyramid of hair and powder — the long ruffle and enormous 
hoop, the stiff brocade and high-heeled shoe, to bend be- 
fore the beautiful and braided hair, which crowned the 
head of Venus, and the chaste muslin that enwrapped the 
forms of Ceres and Vesta. In the same manner, the curled 
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toupee, the stiff queue and spreading bag wig, bowed to 
the simple crop of Brutus, and man began to feel that 
the formal hat and laced coat were no longer essential to 
sustain the dignity of his character. A renovated age 
arose, in which the graces assumed their sway, and in- 
spired a new and universal taste to improve every manu- 
facture, from the sandals which adorned the feet of anti- 
quity, to the robes which encircled its forms. 

Before this sera, Mr. Tassie and Mr. Wedgewood had 
begun to copy the beautiful busts and gems of the ancients, 
in which they were preeminently happy; and the latter, 
proceeding step by step in mastering every ancient form 
or composition, founded those new manufactures of British 
pottery, which, tar transcending all that had been recover- 
ed from Etruria, gives us every common article of life, in 
forms of classic elegance, and at prices which enable all 
to command them. 

I should exhaust your patience, were I to describe the 
innumerable forms in which the statues, relievos, altars, 
sarcophagi and vases of antiquity, have entered into the 
various manufactures of gold and silver, brass and iron, 
and, in fact, of every other material — what new arts and 
objects of industry they have brought into use, and what 
countless wealth they have bestowed on individuals and 
nations. 

One of the first steps to sculpture is the art of modelling 
in wax, clay, wood, or any convenient material. Most 
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statuaries thus form their first designs, and young artists 
are thus taught before they are entrusted with marble — a 
pallet and lump of fine clay in this manner forms a very 
pleasing employment to every person of taste, and it is 
thus that the art is soon acquired, to copy the ancient or 
any other existing works, and to form new ones. In this 
way it is that we have moulds from which plaister impres- 
sions are taken or models themselves — and not only the 
most beautiful specimens of ancient and modern art are thus 
placed before us, but all sorts of useful objects and works 
of interest, palaces, houses, columns, locks, bridges, and 
machines; anatomical forms, animals, mountains, and 
countries, all with a degree of perfection which no draw- 
ing could give. So familiar and so elegant does this plas- 
tic art become by use, that besides the professed artists 
in Italy and almost every other country, it has been taken 
up and pursued by many ladies, who have attained great 
excellence in it — among these I may name our own cele- 
brated countrywoman, Mrs. Wright, who was distin- 
guished some years past in London, for her wax figures 
made with astonishing truth and elegance; and the ho- 
nourable Mrs. Darner, niece to Lord Walpole, who, from 
forming exquisite models in clay, assumed the chisel, 
and executed a fine statue of George III. now in the Regis- 
ter's office at Edinburgh. 

There is another art connected with sculpture too im- 
portant to be overlooked — I mean that of medals and 
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coins, which, independent of their use as money, and as* 
beautiful specimens of taste, accomplished many objects 
which could scarcely be attained in any other way. They 
strongly claimed the attention of the Greeks and Romans, 
and have served not only to settle many important dates, 
but have furnished the series of their histories. Nor 
have they been disregarded by the moderns in any age 
when the flourishing state of the Arts has admitted them. 
In the course of their long and bloody conflict for free- 
dom, the states of Holland commemorated in this manner 
every important event, and a number of their medals are 
preserved in the Philadelphia Library. Nor has our own 
country neglected the excellent example. Those bold 
deeds which have placed patriotism and valour among 
the characteristic virtues of her sons, will thus descend 
to distant times; and in the cabinets of some future age 
and nation, the gifts of a grateful people will be preserved 
with those of Greece and Rome. 

In examining the uses of fainting, a wide field of in- 
quiry opens upon us, and we must divide the objects 
which present themselves, into those that spring directly 
from the art itself, and those derived from subordinate 
branches to which it has given rise? When the Spaniards 
arrived on the shores of Mexico, the people who saw 
them, sent to Montezuma, not letters, but pictures of their 
ships and men—their horses and arms. How powerfully 
did these place before him, not the tame description of 
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language, but the living image of so extraordinary a 
phenomenon. Such a fact carries us back to the long 
existence of symbolic or hieroglyphic writings, and we 
are struck with uses in them, which no other art can per- 
form. From this, we are led to examine two great ef- 
fects of painting; first, the grandeur of the whole, and 
then the various ideas obtained from its detail. When 
a beautiful landscape of Claude is presented to our view, 
we are first struck with the exquisite beauty of the whole 
design, without regarding place or country; but a second 
interest soon arises from its placing us before the skies, and 
hills, and woods of Italy, the beautiful temple of the Sibyl, 
some venerable arch or story of antiquity, the portraits of 
scenes on which curiosity has long dwelt The same 
effects attend every other species of painting, moral, his- 
torical, allegorical or descriptive, in which, beside the 
great lesson or story they iqculcate, a thousand circum- 
stances of person, costume, local description and man- 
ners are imparted. What, for instance, besides the 
themes of adoration they present, can give us figures 
so graceful or so lovely as those of Raphael or Correggio? 
What, in familiar life, place before us the people, and 
fashions, and manners of Flanders or Holland, in such 
vivid detail as the pencil of Teniers ? Painting, indeed, 
beyond all other arts familiarizes us with the world, and 
there are a thousand objects which no other can teach. 
What else ean recall to our memory the image of a lost 
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parent, or child, or friend? What but a picture impart 
to us an idea of the cataract of Niagara? What teach us 
the whole range of natural science, and give us the ani- 
mals, and plants, and minerals, with which creation is 
stored ? These constitute immediate uses which reflec- 
tion will carry to an extent almost boundless, and if we 
add to them the uses of drawing and design, they enter 
into almost every occupation and circumstance of life. 

One of the offsprings of painting, has so widely ex- 
tended the uses of its parent art, and rendered such im- 
portant benefits to mankind, that it may now be justly 
ranked among the Fine Arts, as a distinct member of them 
itself. What printing has done for letters, engraving 
has accomplished for statuary, painting and architecture, 
so that as to them it may be truly termed " A'rs artium 
omnium praeservatrix." In engraving, as in painting, 
two departments present themselves — first, the greater, 
by which we receive those exquisite impressions of all 
the great works of art, that convey almost the same effect 
as themselves, and enable us as with casts in statuary to 
store our galleries and private houses, with all the works 
of the most eminent masters. And secondly, that more 
familiar use of engraving, the ornament of .books, and a 
thousand other objects, by which we obtain the figures, 
impressions and facsimiles of almost every form in exist- 
ence. 

In the various manufactures to which painting has 
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given rise, we are first struck with that of the Gobelins, 
a species of painting in itself, not with colours of oil or 
on canvass, but with worsted of every hue. Its effect is 
scarcely less than that of painting itself, and some of the 
finest masters have thus been copied. The first use of it 
was to cover the walls of rooms before plaister was adopt- 
ed, and the fabrication of the Gobelins is only a finer 
species, destined for the palaces of princes, of a manufac- 
ture which was common in Europe, under the name of 
Arras. The first effect of the Gobelins, united with 
painting, was to bring into use finer dyes, and more chem- 
ical improvements, than arose from all other circumstances 
together. The second effect was the whole range of 
carpets, tapestry, paper hangings, and lastly the unbound- 
ed use of printed and painted cloths of every description, 
which constitute so great a portion of the most useful 
articles of life. 

Of late years, the combined efforts of painting, print- 
ing, and engraving, have been carried to such an extent 
in our country, that it would be unpardonable to overlook 
them, for who does not perceive the eminent improve- 
ment of our artists, and the effects they have produced 
in the wide dissemination of science? At this period, 
almost every useful work that appears in Europe, is co- 
pied in our country, with the same typographical elegance, 
equal illustrations by our engravers, and equal excellence 
in every other department of art As an original work, 
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the Ornithology of Wilson is, in all its details, not less 
honourable to the skill, taste and enterprize of our coun- 
try — than it is delightful for that charming mixture of 
science, ardent inquiry and poetic enthusiasm which it 
exhibits, far beyond any other production of our age. 

The uses of architecture are so prominent, that they 
speak in a great degree for themselves, and seem to re- 
quire less explanation than those of the sister Arts. From 
its first origin, this our city was designed by our wise 
founder with a degree of regularity then scarcely known 
elsewhere, and it has risen by the skill of our native 
artists to a neat, beautiful and commodious metropolis. 
When, in the progress of utility and wealth, buildings 
of greater extent and magnificence were required, it oc- 
curred here, as I have alluded to before, that looking be- 
yond the countries from which we had' sprung, we resorted 
at once to the fountain of taste, and the temples of ancient 
Greece were imitated and adapted to the uses for which 
we required them, by artists of whom we are justly 
proud, Mr. Latrobe, Mr. Strickland and Mr. Haviland. 
Their designs too have been aided by a happy conjunction 
of circumstances, in- the excellent materials, and particu- 
larly the beautiful marbles with which our neighbourhood 
abounds; and the works themselves stand before us, per- 
haps as fair examples of the union of use and beauty as 
the Arts can present. But it becomes us particularly to 
contemplate the more serious effects they have produced: 
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of these the first is the rapid extension of taste in the 
many elegant buildings, of which they have been the fore- 
runners, and the great diffusion of it in our private build- 
ings; the second is the establishment of principles and 
practical illustrations of them, which have obtained uni- 
versal approbation. With these before us, and with the 
spirit to which they have given rise, the studies to which 
they lead, and the ease of procuring modeU and designs 
for every form of building, ancient and modern, there 
seems to be no limit to that disposition which has arisen 
to improve, by every species of public work, our cities 
and our country. Among these I may name, as obviously 
presenting themselves to our attention, streets of symme- 
try in the disposition of their private edifices, public 
squares with useful and elegant ornaments, and public 
buildings, such as exchanges, quays, docks, bridges, roads 
and canals. To all these the principles of architecture 
apply, and to them its uses have been directed, by those 
who, in every great and enlightened age, have best devoted 
themselves to their country's good. 

Before I dismiss the uses of architecture, and indeed of 
the Arts generally, I cannot but dwell for a moment on 
the amazing effects they have had, on the labour and 
mechanical skill of our country. But a few years ago, 
our city contained but one or two workers in marble — 
now how great is their number ! And in the same pro- 
portion, the produce of the quarries that supply them, the 
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manufactures of brick, of iron, and of every other material 
have increased, constituting it, what it is, the great empo- 
rium of the useful and elegant arts, perhaps as self de- 
pendent in its wealth and resources, as any upon earth. 

Since such are the objects of gratification and usefulness 
which the Arts present, let us ask by what means they are 
to be fostered and encouraged ? To this we may reply, 
that they are the same adopted by Greece herself, and 
every nation in which they have flourished — first, by 
liberty, the sacred boon we possess — secondly, by com- 
merce, the rich bed from which in all ages they have 
sprung, and in which they have been nourished — thirdly, 
by manufactures which furnish those means without whieh 
commerce cannot exist, and, constituting a large propor- 
tion of the Arts themselves, promote all others — fourthly, 
by encouraging the works of genius which are produced 
by rising artists — and lastly, by the munificent patronage 
of an Academy in our city, stored with works of art, and 
embracing lectures and schools, where drawing, design 
and modelling, sculpture, painting and architecture may 
be taught, without compelling our rising artists to resort 
to foreign countries for instruction. On this head permit 
me for a moment to call your attention to circumstances 
which have already occurred in our Academy. Even in 
its present situation, it has given rise to several very pro- 
minent artists. Leslie, whose name needs no comment — 
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West, distinguished by his celebrated portrait of Lord 
Byron — Harding, a painter now in London, who is rising 
rapidly in fame, and many others who have formed, or 
are now forming their genius by an incessant study of 
those noble models, which the Academy gratuitously 
affords them. 

One subject alone remains, to which I would invoke 
your attention. When Greece had perfected her arts, the 
marbles of Mount Pentelicus and Paros brought into use, 
and the chisel of Phidias prepared for its choicest opera- 
tions, she looked back to discern how best she could 
celebrate the noblest of all virtues, her patriot gratitude— 
and she bade her temples arise, the most perfect of her 
works, to Theseus and Minerva, the greatest of her bene- 
factors. Upon these she bestowed all the choicest efforts of 
.her skill, and enrolled in brass and marble, the actions 
which had done honour to them and herself. The monu- 
ments, faithful to their trust, have borne them through the 
conflicting tempests of every age; and we now behold the 
records of virtue and taste surviving the wrecks of time, 
and delivering over their sacred deposit to be imitated by 
mankind. Let us then hasten to the task, and now while 
gratitude is still fresh in recollection, and a good taste 
awakened among us, devote the fairest of its works, to 
erect to our beloved Washington, a monument worthy of 
him and ourselves. And when time shall have softened 
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the infirmities of life, and the asperities of party have 
mouldered into dust, then shall the fathers of our country 
— not our Washington alone, but our Adams and Jefferson, 
our Madison and Monroe — stand forth in breathing 
marble to our grateful recollection, a propitious band, not 
of fabled and ideal heroes, but of just men, who arrested 
the march of tyrants, redeemed our freedom, established 
good laws, and effected that peace and happiness under 
which wc now assemble. 
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Holahan's Hotel, Sth July, 1834, 
To Henry D. Gilpin, Esq. 

Dear Sir: At the request of the Committee of Arrangement for cele- 
brating the Anniversary of American Independence, by the Democratic 
citizens of the City of Philadelphia, I annex an extract from their mi- 
nutes of this date. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

HENRY SIMPSON, Sec'y 
On motion Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
Henry D.Gilpin for his excellent Oration, delivered on the 4th instant, and 
that he be requested to furnish a copy of it for publication. 



* Philadelphia, 9th July, 1834. 
To Henry Simpson, Esq. Sec'y. 

Dear Sir: I inclose for the. Committee of Arrangement a copy of the 
remarks made by me at the celebration at M'Arann's Garden on the 4th 
instant. I beg you to express to the committee my sense of the compli- 
ment they have paid me, in the request communicated by you. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 

H. D. GILPIN. 
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SPEECH. 



More than eight hundred years after the foundation of Rome, 
a Grecian traveller, visiting the vast mistress of the world, 
found her citizens assembled to celebrate the day on which a band 
of shepherds had first traced the boundaries of the infant re- 
public. The festival had been kept sacred through each succeed- 
ing age. The people who then embraced, within their extended 
empire, all the nations of the earth; who had spread the blessings 
of commerce, civilization and the arts from seven little hills on the 
shores of the Tiber, to the remotest oceans and the wildest deserts, 
cherished, with sacred regard, the day when a few bold and 
oppressed husbandmen sought a refuge where they could establish 
their own institutions, and protect their own privileges, by a 
social compact framed among themselves. The festival was not 
established with the bloody rites which marked all the other days 
consecrated by public celebrations; no slaughtered victims stained 
the altars of the gods; no smoking entrails were examined by the 
I priesthood; nothing that had life was offered to propitiate the di- 
vinities who had watched over the birthday of Rome; but the 
' ministers were crowned wjth chaplets of flowers, the people 
| brought offerings of early fruits, and as night closed the solem- 
S nit y , the streets of the city, _the surrounding villages, and the 
~ rural abodes were lighted up by bonfires and enlivened by danc- 
ing and song. Year after year, the citizens of that proud repub- 
lic — their breasts imbued with the spirit of independence, and 
their rights as freemen guarded by the laws they had made— 
sacredly cherished the remembrance of that day. After the 
'ancient energy was departed, even their descendants dwelt with 
conscious satisfaction on the period when the Roman people 
exerted their own majesty; when they successfully guarded the 
republican institutions against the secret or the open ambition of 
designing men, and from factions formed to elevate the wealthy or 
iiio proud upon the ruin of popular Tights. The spirits yet un- 
eorrupted loved to recur to the lessons of patriots who had cher- 
ished the genuine principles of freedom; to deeds where life was 
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held a trifling sacrifice if national honor was at stake; to laws 
and institutions calculated to preserve the direct and practical 
interference of the people, in all the measures connected with 
their own welfare. It was not until the remembrance of these 
things passed away, that the spirit of the republic was gone, 
and the liberties of its citizens were overthrown. It was not 
until immense wealth was gradually accumulated in the hands 
of comparatively few ; till privileged associations of individu- 
als took advantage of their powers and position to assume an in- 
fluence never intended to be conferred; till the silent and stealthy 
but sure and rapid march of intrigue, of selfishness and ambition 
had penetrated into the very centre of popular rights — that the 
republic was found only to be a name, and the people in reality 
nothing but instruments or slaves. Then indeed these festivities 
became but an idle ceremony — idle to the thoughtless, but to those 
whose bosoms the love of country yet warmed, the painful emblem 
of a freedom that existed no more — the sad proof, that if a people 
would guard their own power in the government of themselves, 
they must watch, daily and nightly, the inroads of corruption and 
ambition, and tear from them, before it becomes familiar to their 
eyes, the mask they are always ready to assume. The annual 
feast, which marks the birth of their republic, must not be cele- 
brated alone with the symbols of joy — with assemblages of those 
who merely recall the memory of the past; but it must bring together 
the people to weigh well the principles on which their institutions 
have been formed, to review the gradual progress of events, and 
see whether, under any specious pretext, they have been pervert- 
ed or abused; to dwell on the actual position of their affairs, and 
to decide whether they preserve, not merely in name, but in po- 
sitive and practical efficiency, all the benefits which their forefa- 
thers intended to secure when they laid the corner stone of the re- 
public. 

We are here assembled, fellow citizens, after fifty-eight years 
have passed away, to celebrate the birthday of our republic* As 
the Romans did, we hail it with joy ; we hang over us the 
emblems of festivity and peace ; we surround the names of its 
founders with chaplets of flowers; and we hold their deeds and 
memories in warm and grateful remembrance. It would be a task 
fraught with pleasure — our hearts would respond to it — to cele- 
brate their actions, to repeat the sacred traditions of their person- 
al sacrifices and their public zeal. Beneath the shades of this 
grove we might dwell upon the past, recall to ourselves how our 



fathers acted in their days, how our beloved country has held its 
onward way in arts, in happiness and in fame, and how its noble 
institutions and the lofty character of its sons have made it, even 
in this early time of its history, among the fairest of human things. 
But such a celebration would evince a vain and weak, if even a 
pardonable, feeling. It would be to let slip, in thoughtless cere- 
monies, the period for performing an important and patriotic duty. 
If we have not the same cause for bold and vigorous conduct which 
animated the sages of 1776, we have other duties equally sacred to 
perform. It was theirs to preserve hallowed rights, republican in- 
stitutions, the principles of a fierce democracy from a foreign foe. 
It is ours to see that all these are now as safe as they were at the 
moment our ancestors saved them from that foe. What matters it 
to us, if we have lost the virtuous impulses from which freedom 
alone can spring, whether they have been yielded to the hand of vio- 
lence from abroad, or sunk beneath the silent inroads of ambition, 
of dissention, of weakness, or of corruption at home? What mat- 
ters it to us, whether our liberties are avowedly lost, or whe- 
ther they are subverted in effect by policy altogether at vari- 
ance with them? As in the later days of the republic of Rome, 
year after year, when we thus met together, might show us the 
same outward forms of government, but the real, the animating 
spirit would be gone — the true voice of the people would be 
drowned by the increased and undue influence of power, meant to 
be subordinate; by the combinations of a false ambition, or the in- 
terested motives of powerful classes of individuals, who would, for 
purposes of transient and selfish interest, forget or overlook the 
real welfare of their country. 

The duty, then, of American citizens who assemble on the 
Fourth of July, is not merely to celebrate the day of their inde- 
pendence. It is not even mainly to do this. Their proper duty is, 
to examine the present, and to look forward to the future. To see 
that the just motives which actuated our forefathers then, actuate 
their descendants now. To observe whether our present mea- 
sures and policy are founded on, and sustain them. To watch 
the conduct of those who have been elevated to offices of trust, 
confidence and honor. To examine the career and explore the 
designs of ambitious men, who aim at personal advancement or 
distinction. To pledge ourselves, with a solemnity as sacred as 
that of the signers of the great charter which has just been read, 
to do in these days, as they did then, whatever is necessary to 
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preserve what they established, honestly and usefully, not merely 
in theory and name. 

And never, my countrymen, on any previous anniversary of 
our independence, have American citizens assembled with this 
duty imposed upon them more sacredly than now. At no mo- 
ment of our political existence have they been required to weigh 
with greater care the measures and conduct of their public men, 
to examine the practical results of their policy, and to revert 
to the great ends of social government, and the means by which 
they must be maintained. No foreign enemy roams along our 
shores, no desolating scourge hovers over our homes. Peace ex- 
tends her olive wand, and heaven seems more abundantly to heap 
on us the prosperity and the bounteous blessings it has always 
showered, with a gracious hand. Yet the voice of domestic 
strife is not silent. The halls that should be sacred to patriotic 
deliberation, ring with the echoes of faction. The intrigues of am- 
bition, and the designs of avarice, are at work in every corner of the 
land, and the purposes of the one and the other are to be subserved 
amid the tumult they have conspired to excite. Yet in truth, the 
contest "with these is never difficult, their overthrow is never 
doubtful, the triumph is never uncertain, when the determination is 
resolutely made. 

Fellow citizens, factions have ever been the curse of republics. 
The leaders of factions have ever been the designing, the disap- 
pointed, the malignant — those who are actuated, not by a lofty, bat 
*by a low and selfish ambition. Party must, and always does, per- 
haps always should exist, in free governments; but it is founded 
on principles, it rallies men together, it sacrifices smaller objects 
for the attainment of greater ends. Faction has no principle; 
sometimes it professes one, and at others the reverse; it is now 
aiming to destroy an individual, and then it becomes his accomplice 
or his tool; it carries its ends by corruption, it deals in falsehood 
and misrepresentation, it forms unnatural alliances, it digs the grave 
of patriotism, and pollutes the fountains of national honor. In 
the early days of our republic, the citizens of America, new to the 
political institutions they had framed, differed essentially as to the 
principles on which they were to be administered. Parties were 
formed on this difference; these opposing principles became the 
subject of anxious deliberation; and after a struggle, arduous but 
determined in its character, the democracy of the country nobly- 
and signally prevailed. The republican party became avowedly: 
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triumphant; the ranks of ils opponents dwindled into a small mi- 
nority of the people. A course of policy, distinguished by the 
reduction of the public debt, the abolition of the bank of the United 
States, the security of the navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
extension of our boundaries to the great western ocean, was ren- 
dered more illustrious by the glories of a war in which our flag 
waved in triumph on every ocean, and the eagle of victory perched 
on the standards of our armies. Throughout this long career, 
the mutterings of faction were not always suppressed; and the de- 
signs of ambition could not always be disguised. Many manly 
and generous spirits opposed to the principles of our party, did in- 
deed act nobly with us in the common cause of country, but 
there were not wanting those, who alike in the hour of prosperity 
and of trial, were deaf to the voice of patriotism, though they could 
listen to the whispers of selfishness and ambition. 

In the natural consequences of a war — the derangement of the 
finances, the accumulation of the public debt, the necessity of large 
supplies of manufactures, and the want of ready means of transpor- 
tation, the opponents of the republican party saw a favourable 
occasion to introduce into the system of our general government, 
those broader views of power which hitherlb the people had refused 
to approve. Many of them, honestly actuated by the belief that 
they were those on which our government ought to be ad- 
ministered, sustained them now as they had sustained them before; 
while ambitious leaders, found in their ranks, as in those of all 
political associations, saw in these, topics which might be ser- 
viceably used for their own ends. Even some who maintained 
inflexibly original democratic sentiments, believed that a change 
of policy, required by the exigencies of the times, was not at 
variance with them. The result was the establishment of anew 
national bank, intended to be a useful fiscal agent, subject to strict 
examination and control; the protection, by a moderate tariff, of 
the domestic industry of the country; and the commencement of a 
plan of internal improvement, limited in extent, and confined tp 
objlcts of evident national utility. Well were it for us, if thfr 
system so established had been maintained in the same spirit 
with which it was founded. Well were it, if it had not been 
perverted and misused to subserve political designs. The bounda- 
ries, however, were quickly overleaped; the promotion of manufac- 
tures was converted into a scheme of partizan protection designed 
to aid the aspirations of certain politicians; the expenditure of pub- 
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lie money for internal improvements, became a notorious means of 
bargaining for the advancement of personal popularity in particular 
districts; and the national bank began to assume a power indepen- 
dent of the government, of which it was the agent, and to establish 
an influence over the community, which might be employed for 
purposes oppressive, selfish, or corrupt. These consequences, 
gradually developed, were at length fully displayed during the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams — a president having less 
than one third of the electoral votes, and elevated to power 
Against the will of the people, by means of a coalition, fortun- . 
ately without a parallel in our history, a coalition with an old 
and avowed political rival, himself a candidate for the presidential 
chair, also rejected by the people. Could the consequences be 
doubtful? No. — The American people indignantly hurled from the 
offices of trust, men who had thus stolen unwarily into places of 
honour; the principles of the republican party were again assert- 
ed ; the chief place in the government was" confided to a man 
grown venerable in the service of his country, whose blood had 
been freely shed beneath her banners, whose integrity was un- 
sullied by the breath of suspicion, whose courage and decision were 
equal to every crisis, and whose cherished political maxims were 
those that had been ever maintained by the great democratic family. 
Representing as he has done the sentiments of the people, carrying 
out their honest wishes, yielding to no motives of partizan ambi- 
tion, suffering himself to be the tool of no struggling or aspiring 
faction, we have seen the republican party rallying round him, and 
extricating us from the toils into which we had been deceitfully 
led. Internal commerce is no longer made the instrument of poli- 
ticians. The funds raised from the labours of the people, have 
been faithfully applied to lessen their burthens, not squandered 
with local, partial, and interested designs. Domestic manufactures 
are protected with aview to the general benefit, not'so as to excite 
vindictive contests. The quiet majesty of the laws is upheld 
against the designs of defeated political aspirants, who publish under 
the name of democracy doctrines which it would blush to own* 
The honor and fame of the American people are protected and ex- 
tended over distant countries, the wrongs of our citizens redressed, 
claims unjustly withheld readily discharged, and new sources of 
wealth opened to fearless enterprise. But above all this, through- 
out our land, the positive and practical spirit of democracy asserts 
its sway; the people rule now as they ruled thirty years ago; they 
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are redeemed from the control of interested leaders; they see the 
government of their choice administered by men of their choice; 
they are carrying on triumphantly that struggle, which, in every 
republic, must be periodically carried on, between the great mass 
of the people, honest, conscientious, and straight forward, and 
those who, actuated by false theories, or by a misguided ambition, 
or by their peculiar position, or by considerations of personal inte- 
rest, are constantly at variance with them. 

Such, fellow citizens, has hitherto been the progress of affairs, 
gradually restoring the government, in the language of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, to "its republican tack." But the work is not yet accom- 
plished. As the contest hastens to its close, the struggle becomes 
more violent, and is attended with all the recklessness of anger and 
the fury of despair. The political events of the last eighteen 
months have no parallel in our domestic history. They display 
the last rally of a few politicians, who see close at hand the 
prostration of their ambitious designs; and the last struggle of a 
band of moneyed monopolists, who dread the inevitable termina- 
tion of privileges, heedlessly conferred on them, by which their 
own interests have been served, at the expense of their fellow citi- 
zens. Disguise it as they may, the people of the United States know 
too well that this is now a contest between the democracy and the 
country on one hand, and, on the other, a coalition formed between 
political leaders already rejected by the people, and the Bank of the 
United States, always distrusted by them, and only tolerated from a 
confidence and a hope, which have now been proved to be vain. 
Whatever disguise is assumed, whatever name is invoked, the evi- 
dent truth is this. If the clamour about executive usurpation is 
raised, what is it but an unflinching opposition on the part of the 
chief executive magistrate towards the Bank'of the United States? 
If lamentations over popular errors are querulously uttered, what 
are they but a settled purpose on the part of the people to dis- 
card from their favour Clay, Webster, or Calhoun? Yes, fellow 
citizens, the history of the last eighteen months, is the history 
of a coalition between the bank for its selfish purposes, and a 
few factious politicians, for their own ambitious designs. It is to 
put down this coalition that all our efforts should be directed; it 
is the last battle the republican party has now to fight; it is a cause 
to whfch, before every other, they should pledge themselves on the 
anniversary of the Fourth of July. 

Never have the annals of a republic presented a course of conduct 
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more presumptuous, more intemperate, more at variance with the 
purity of institutions, the solemnity of public assemblies, the rights 
of citizens — nay, the common dictates of justice, and of publie and 
private honour, than that displayed in the combined movements 
of the Bank of the United States, and its instruments and associates 
in Congress. 

Can it be doubted, that the framers of our Constitution never 
contemplated the existence of a corporation possessing such fearful 
powers, and so capable of placing itself beyond control, as the Bank 
of the United Sftates? Little could they have designed that any 
things so intrinsically mean as a mere money-agent, should set itself 
up as the rival, nay the very master, of the people. Yet so have 
we permitted, year after year, this cancer to extend itself; so 
have we allowed this institution to advance, step by step, that we 
are at last startled at the power we have thoughtlessly given away 
— at the audacity a creature has ventured to assume, against 
those to whom it owes its existence. How frightful is its pow- 
er; how impudent its audacity! The fortunes of our citizens 
are elevated or depressed at its nod; the press is made silent or 
abusive at its decree; the laws of the land are perverted by sophis- 
try, or boldly violated to suit its purposes; the chosen officers 
of the American people are assailed with gross scurrility to gratify 
its malignity; and their representatives are treated with an insolent 
scorn, which would really be amusing, if the source whence it pro- 
ceeds were alone considered, and not the precedent it may afford 
to every public agent. These are not matters of doubt, but they 
are recorded facts. They are facts which should never be for- 
gotten. They should serve as beacons to warn the people of the 
dangers upon which they were running. They should be incen- 
tives to renewed ardour in the present contest, for it is against these 
very things we are now contending — these very things are now to 
be put down, or else they may be always afterwards triumphantly 
perpetrated. Fellow citizens, you must forgive me if I repeat some 
of these facts. You have heard them before, but as the great char- 
ter of our freedom is read, over and again, every returning year, 
to keep its very language as well as its principles deeply impressed 
on our hearts, so on every occasion while our present great strug- 
gle goes on — the struggle between the country on one side, and 
the bank and its political allies on the other; between the too pa- 
tient master and the presumptuous servant — on every occasion 
when we are thus assembled, these facts should be repeated, that 
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we may perpetually see what we have been, and still are, expected 
submissively to bear. 

Is the value of our property to be regulated — are oui; private 
fortunes to be raised or depressed — are the public revenues to be 
cut off— as suits the notions of a moneyed conclave, when it chooses 
to dabble in politics, or speculate in stocks? Every freeman would 
answer — No. Yet what has been the power and policy of this 
bank? In June, 1818, it raised its discounts to the community to 
041,000,000 — in December following it had reduced them to 
036,000,000. In 1826, in the same manner, we find its dis- 
counts in June 035,000,000 — in December reduced to 030,000,000. 
In December 1830, its discounts were 042,000,000— in May 1832, 
they were increased to 070,000,000— in the following December 
they were reduced to 061,000,000 — in August 1833, they were 
increased to 064,000,000 — and in December 1833, they were 
reduced to 054,000,000. In January, 1831, it had 017,600,000 
of its bank notes in circulation, sustained by 01 1,000,000 of specie; 
in January, 1832, it had increased its circulation to 023,000,000, 
while its specie was reduced to 07,500,000. What have been the 
consequences of so wanton a course ? Repeated periods of fallacious 
prosperity, and of unforeseen difficulty and suffering, among the 
people, who have been made the victims of this cupidity, without 
pity or remorse. No matter to what motives this conduct is to 
be ascribed — whether to erring judgment, to selfish speculation, 
or to political intrigue — it is such as no power, paramount or 
subordinate, can exercise, without endangering and destroying 
every thing we ought to hold dear. But when we come to exam- 
ine the times and circumstances, we find its actions are directed 
with a view to operate on the political affairs of the country, and to 
affect the elections of the representatives of the people. 

Bad as this is, it does not exceed the faithlessness with which, 
while it was throwing out its money from one end of the na- 
tion to the other, it secretly made arrangements to postpone the 
payment of the national debt, though it had, at the very time, suffi- 
cient public money for the purpose in its vaults. 

Growing bolder, however, it was not long content thus, under the 
forms of business, to cast its weight into the scale of politics. It 
was not enough to operate indirectly on the industry and resources 
of the people. The press, the fountain of information, was to be 
secretly pensioned, and the money of the government as well as 
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individuals, unknown to themselves, was to be freely expended to 
aid the bank and its political allies. The extent to which this 
has been carried, and all the sums of money that have thus been 
lavished, are yet unknown; they are veiled mysteriously by the 
bank from the public eye; they are secrets it is afraid or ashamed 
to disclose. But may we not judge from what we do know? May 
we not form some estimate, from what has been already developed, 
in the examinations of Congress and its own confessions? Look 
at them ! 

The publishers of the New York Inquirer 052,000 

The publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer 32,000 

The publisher of the United States Telegraph 20,000 

The publishers of the National Intelligencer 80,000 

To these are to be added the sums distributed to printers, in all 
parts of the United States, for publishing documents which are 
said to be for the defence of the bank, but which, in many in- 
stances, were electioneering articles or pamphlets. This sum 
is admitted by the directors to amount to 058,000, and makes an 
aggregate paid to subsidize the press, of nearly 0250,000 ! 
How small a proportion it may be of the whole sum thus il- 
legally expended, time perhaps will show; how notoriously in- 
sufficient is the security given for a large part of it^ is already 
known; but the very fact is one that must alarm every virtuous 
citizen. 

Turn from these acts to the management of the bank itselfc 
Does the history of any institution, in any country, present evidences 
of misconduct more glaring, of violations of the spirit, nay, letter of 
a charter, more wanton and violent? The functions of directors 
transferred to secret committees; loans made contrary to the rules, 
and on security the most worthless; the expenditure of money in- 
trusted to an officer without control as to amount; no vouchers re- 
x quired from him for the disbursements he thus makes; the cor- 
respondence seldom or never submitted to the board; in a word, all 
the essential duties, for which the managers of such a corpora- 
tion are chosen, virtually nullified. Do the officers appointed by 
the President and Senate oppose these illegal acts, or refuse to con-* 
ceal them from the people? They are denounced and misrepre- 
sented, though their statements cannot be refuted, in manifestos 
issued from the bank. Does the Secretary of the Treasury exer- 
cise .the powers given him by law, to remove the public revenue 
from the custody of such agents? He is attacked. in language the 
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most scurrilous, officially promulgated by the bank. Does the 
President of the United States express his opinions on- the legality 
or propriety of such acts? He is assimilated to the wretched crimi- 
nals who counterfeit the notes of the bank. Do the immediate 
delegates of the American people, who have incorporated it, 
placed their money in its vaults, and own seven millions of its ca- 
pital — does the House of Representatives itself, appoint a com- 
mittee, as the charter authorises, to inspect its books and ex- 
amine its proceedings? They are treated with absolute contempt; 
all investigation is denied; and, with charges openly made, which, 
if untrue, can be refuted at once, it shrinks, with the conscious- 
ness of guilt, behind the shield of legal subterfuge. Fellow citi- 
cens, why is it that these disclosures . are refused? Why is it 
we are told the bank should not be called on to criminate itself? 
Innocence never offers such a plea — it courts the light— it chal- 
lenges the most searching scrutiny of the accuser. What! is it 
com? to this — that an agent of the American people, intrusted 
with their public moneys, can say that he will give no account 
of his stewardship, because he cannot be compelled to criminate 
himself I Dark must be the catalogue of offences, where it is ne- 
cessary to resort to a pretext such as this! 

Are not these facts, thus briefly recalled to your notice, strik- 
ing evidences of the importance of the political contest in which 
we are engaged? It is this institution, thus abused, thus cor- 
rupt, thus determined wantonly to exercise its power, thus dis- 
regarding its own charter, and setting at defiance the people, the 
constituted authorities, and the very laws of the land — it is this 
overgrown moneyed monopoly, the abuses of which we are now 
called upon to crush, or submit ourselves for the future to its re- 
novated arrogance and power. 

That we should do so, is its own design, and that of the despe- 
rate political leaders, who, linked with it in an unholy alliance, use 
it, as it uses them, to promote the interested and selfish views of 
one another, utterly disregarding the real welfare of the nation. 
To this end, all original principles, all previous views, all past an- 
tipathies, and all former preferences have been sacrificed ; and on 
the floor of congress, and from one end of the country to the 
other, a common feeling brings together those who uphold the bank 
of the United States, and those, hitherto frowned on and despised 
by the people, who yet vainly hope, by its aid, to taste the cup of 
success. What a spectacle is presented! All consistency is con- 
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temptuously discarded; disunion is allowed quietly to sleep in the 
embraces of federalism; the praises of the bank are chanted by 
lips that declaimed against it in tones of bitterness and hatred; the 
force-bill has become, in the eyes of those lately its denouncers, a 
harmless manifesto; and nullification, whose terrors were not long 
ago depicted in hues of blood, has dwindled to an insignificant 
phantom. A faction, motley and deceitful, usurps the privileges of 
legislative power; a political harlequin, tricked off in a hundred 
colours, plays his antics on the stage; and a king of shreds and 
patches wields his gilded truncheon, as if the American people 
were submissive to his sway. But already has the heartless exhi- 
bition lasted too long; already has the mask fallen off and disclos- 
ed the distorted features it was meant to conceal; already are the 
expected sounds of applause, converted into the murmurs of dis- 
approbation and disgust. 

Who can look back, with patience, on the proceedings of the 
opposition party in congress, during the session that has closed? 
Who can fail to trace in it an alliance with the bank of the United 
States, having for its sole objects the perpetuation of power to that 
institution, and the recovery of political influence for its allies? 
Acting on these principles have we not seen a course of debate and 
partizan warfare — I cannot say legislation — hitherto- unknown to 
our history, and I trust never to be repeated? Language, before 
unheard in our national halls, has been freely uttered under the 
sanction of legislative privilege. The President of the United 
States, a man whose gray hairs might have protected him from in- 
sult; whose long life devoted to his country might have saved him 
from wanton abuse; nay, whose very position, as was known to 
those who abused him, took from him the opportunity to reply; 
this venerable man has been insulted in debate, has been the ob- 
ject of public censure without the permission to defend himself, 
and has been refused the small right of placing, on the public 
records, his own vindication. The Secretary of the Treasury, a 
statesman of unsullied purity of character, against whose moral 
worth slander cannot raise a suspicion, and whose admirable 
talents have been proved, on every single occasion, when his 
opponents ventured to meet him in argument on the measures he 
has proposed or sustained; this officer, whose manly firmness and 
sagacious judgment have won for him the ardent good wishes of 
his countrymen, has been fiercely attacked where he had not the 
privilege to answer, and has at length been driven from the. 
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councils of his country, which lie so well served and' adorned, a 
victim to political rivals, who feared the superiority of his genius, 
and felt little of the loftiness of his spirit Are the sacred institu- 
tions of our country to be thus disgraced for the purposes of poli- 
tical success? Are the characters of men to be attacked under the 
pretext of legislative privilege? Are the executive sessions of the 
American Senate to be turned, by an accidental majority, into 
the clandestine inquisition of a political junto? How is a citizen 
to defend himself from false aspersions, when his actions are per- 
verted, his sentiments misrepresented, or slanders uttered against 
him, unknown to himself, or to which he is not allowed to reply? 
How is he to be protected against discussions not carried on before 
the face of day? Why are not the men, who thus give their votes, 
and pass their sentence of condemnation, called upon to make 
their charges where they may be fully known, and, if they can 
be, fairly repelled? It never was the meaning of the constitution, 
it never was consistent with the feelings or spirit of the American 
pctople, that a secret conclave should pass upon its citizens un- 
heard; should listen to the whispers of enmity or slander; should 
receive the letters of private informers, or be tutored by the in- 
structions of personal malignity. As well might we witness in 
our republic such days as those, the most odious that history re- 
cords, when three Roman candidates for power, selfishness just 
suppressing their bitter rivalry and distrust, met together on 
a little island, mutually to denounce and proscribe the spirits 
they could not subdue. As well might we see erected, amid the 
gorgeous columns of our own capitol, the lion's mouth that is now 
closed, even in the halls of a Venetian senate, and surrender our 
characters and honor to the secret malice of political opponents or 
personal foes. 

Nothing proves, fellow citizens, more clearly, that the contest we 
are now waging, is one in which these political leaders know that 
they are struggling desperately for power, than the intemperate 
language of their debates, and the want of manly feeling dis- 
played so repeatedly on the floor of congress. I do not allude 
to the coarse slanders of the Ewings, or the Hardins, or the 
small politicians, who seem to be the necessary vents of that scur- 
rility, to which refinement of sentiment, or the impulses of genius, 
could not condescend. But how great must be the stake — how im- 
perious the requisitions of faction — when she has compelled one 
who lately held the second station in the republic, to sacrifice 
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himself tin her polluted shrine? What is the proper designa-< 
tion of a man, who could, with no conceivable motivfe but ma- 
lignity towards a more honoured rival, state, without a blush, 
in the fac6 of the American Senate, that his absence at the opening 
of successive sessions, was not a matter of design; could desert the 
political principles he had formerly avowed, and endeavor to over- 
turn the constitution he had by solemn oaths repeatedly pledged 
himself to support; could seek refuge in the peaceful halls of legis- 
lation at Washington, far from the scene of strife he had himself 
raised, at the very moment, when, in all human probability, his 
braver associates would be called on to sustain with their swords, 
doctrines intended to subserve his individual ambition? The terms 
proper to designate a course such as this, I cannot condescend 
to use, even by following his own example, set in the august 
halls of legislation, and under the sanction of legislative privi- 
lege. How great must be the stake for which the bank of the 
United States knows herself to be playing — how strong must be 
the influence she has brought to bear, in her contest with the peo- 
ple — how potent must be the means that great machine can em- 
ploy; when, as we have seen, fellow citizens, before our own im- 
mediate eyes, she can allure from its haunts, that selfishness which 
never before turned from a private to a public end; never before 
made a voluntary sacrifice in a community, where few have failed 
to give their little aid, to some one cause of charity, of literature or 
of art. To me it seems a circumstance, among the most degrading, 
in the conduct of the present leaders of the opposition, that those 
who have received large sums from the bank, either as loans or as 
rewards for services performed, should yet feel no hesitation to 
record their votes as legislators in its behalf. It is true we can 
scarce wonder, that men so bound to an institution, should impugn 
the motives of those who censure it, when unable to refute their 
allegations, or should indulge in petty slander on the one hand, or 
a natural but lamentable adulation on the other. The sensibility 
of a generous mind must be dead, which utters the language and 
adopts the arts of an advocate, while holding the position of a 
statesman; and who would envy that coldness, real or assumed, 
which affects to despise an imputation founded in truth, that can- 
not consist with unbiassed judgment or disinterested conduct? 

While the .floor of congress has thus been misused, the current 
business of the country has been neglected, and important mea- 
sures have been suffered to sleep, week after week. Heavy ex- 
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penses have been incurred during sessions occupied by this use- 
less declamation or vindictive attack. Large sums have been 
added to the contingent fund of congress and to the public appro- 
priations, for the purpose of upholding the publishers of partizan 
newspapers. The mails have been overburdened and the privi- 
leges of franking abused, in order to disseminate the misrepre- 
sentations that were profusely poured out. It appears by official 
documents that the publisher of the United States Telegraph, a 
newspaper devoted to nullification, and the organ of one por- 
tion of the opposition, received for public printing, including 
the cost of paper, 8106,400, in a single year, that of 1832; and 
that 0105,000 have been advanced for, reprinting certain pub- 
lie documents, which is done by the publishers of the National 
Intelligencer, a newspaper in the immediate ownership of the 
bank, and the organ of another portion of the opposition. Nay 
more, although in the estimate furnished by the Secretary of the 
Senate, before the commencement of the session just closed, he 
requires the large sum of $18,000 for printing for that body, 
will it be believed that he was obliged to ask, before the ad- 
journment, an additional appropriation of 035,500 for "printing 
for the current business of the Senate," making in the whole the 
incredible sum of 053,500 for the printing of the Senate alone, 
during a single session? I have not by me the statement of the 
similar expenditure, in the last long session of 1832, but I have 
that of the preceding one of 1830, and I find the 'amount paid 
for printing to be 011,408 57, or 041,000 less than the estimate 
of this year. Facts like these require no comment, but they must 
convince the people that there are other objects in printing such 
voluminous masses of documents, besides the mere diffusion of 
information among them. To the efforts thus made, by means 
of official situation and power, and the extravagant or improper 
application of the public money, are to be added the attempts 
to spread distress throughout a prosperous community, by ha- 
rangues containing statements of the situation of various districts 
of country, utterly at variance with the actual situation of things. 
The credit of institutions has been wantonly attacked, the plans 
of commercial enterprize have been thwarted, and month after 
month has been suffered to pass away, in the hope of changing 
the steady purpose, and misguiding the sound sense of the people. 
Such, fellow citizens, is a sketch of the contest that has been 
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waged, and the means that have been resorted to. Innumera- 
ble facts are within your recollections, illustrating them even more 
clearly than those to which I have referred. They prove, in a 
manner not to be disguised or misrepresented, the true nature of 
the struggle — a struggle that can only be terminated by the voices 
of the people, given at the polls. They show that the cries so 
loudly raised about executive usurpation, the destruction of com- 
mercial prosperity, the violations of the constitution, the union of 
the purse and sword, are but idle declamation, intended to conceal 
the real object What executive usurpation has there been, but the 
change of the public moneys from the bank of the United States 
to the state banks? Where has commerce been injured, except by 
the direct oppression of the former, and the panic purposely ex- 
cited by its political allies? What clause of the constitution has 
been violated? In what single instance has the property of the 
people been unjustly taken from them, or the hand of military vio- 
lence displayed? No! — we are not to be thus deceived. We know 
and see the real meaning of all this. If the charter of the bank of 
the United States was renewed, there would be no cry of danger to 
ihe treasury. If Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, or Daniel Web- 
ster could obtain — vain hope! — the suffrages of the people, in 
their desperate struggle for the presidency, instead of a candidate 
who shall represent the principles and wishes of the vast body of 
the republican party, there would be no more clamour about a vi- 
olated constitution. It is to obtain these ends that all this turmoil 
has been raised; and that the country has been, for months past, 
kept in this state of unceasing agitation. 

And what is the result? Is the bank rechartered, to aid in the 
coming contest, either directly by the influence of its money, or 
indirectly by its fearful power over the industry and property of 
the people? Have the obstacles and delays of the opposition been 
able to prevent the passage of salutary laws, called for by the exi- 
gencies of the country? Have the commerce and internal prosperi- 
ty of the land, sunk under their prophecies, their maledictions, and 
their unceasing efforts to injure and destroy them? No ! — the 
spirit of the people has not been, and cannot be, either misled or 
put down. The noble phalanx of the Representatives, coming di- 
rectly from their ranks; the bold and unflinching minority of the 
Senators — a minority indeed in their body, but representing a great 
majority of the people; the Chief Magistrate, raised to hi* honora- 
ble post with an enthusiasm equalled only by that displayed towards 
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Washington and Jefferson; the spontaneous voice of the people, 
echoed from their hills and valleys, throughout the vast extent of 
the Union — these have so far carried us through this struggle 
against moneyed corruption and political intrigue; and they are 
the guaranties and harbingers of triumphs yet more signal. After 
a debate prolonged for four months, a solemn resolution was ad- 
opted in the House of Representatives, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and thirty-three votes out of two hundred and twelve, that 
the bank of the United States ought not to- be rechartered. In 
spite of every obstacle and delay; in spite of repeated threats that 
obnoxious clauses and amendments would be introduced; the bills 
making appropriations for works of great public utility, and the 
continuance of the government, were passed. Laws to restore 
the metallic currency of the country to a proper standard, and to 
substitute a sounder medium for that of paper, were enacted. 
Ample provision was made to guard the public treasure deposited 
in the state banks, and to secure to the government benefits in the 
management of its funds, at least equal to those ever obtained from 
the bank of the United States, without the dangers incident to the 
employment of that unfaithful and arrogant agent; this indeed the 
political combination of the Senate, had unfortunately the power 
to thwart, but it cannot be long before, even there, the voice of 
the people is heard, and their will is carried into effect. 

While the true servants of the nation have thus* held their 
onward course, and secured a noble triumph over the bank and 
the political factions, in the legislative hails, what have the people 
themselves been doing, to disprove the calumnies and make vain 
the efforts of their foes? Over all our wide land, prosperity waves 
her wing; and every broad lake and winding river, the fertile 
prairies and the seats of commerce, prove that where men have pro- 
perly resisted this system of alarm, the oppression of a moneyed 
oligarchy could be exerted only against those who, incautiously 
trusting it, or brought beneath its influence by accident or design, 
might be made directly to feel its heartless power. Yes, my 
countrymen, more than this, they prove, in a manner infinitely bet- 
ter than mere assertion or argument, that the sad lamentations and 
the mournful prophecies poured forth by selfish politicians, as if 
they uttered the oracles of truth, have been as entirely erroneous 
as they certainly were unpatriotic, unwise and unjust. 

" I know an opinion is entertained," exclaims the senator from 
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Massachusetts, when descanting on the sad change to be produced 
by removing the public moneys from his favorite bank, " among 
" those who have the best means of forming a correct judgment, 
" that there may be a falling off in the receipts of the customs, 
" from a quarter to a third of the amount anticipated. It is my ex- 
" pectatibn," he afterwards adds, "that the receipts of the year 
" will fall below the estimate, probably to the extent I have men- 
" tioned; and that this effect will be produced by no other cause, 
" than the deranged state qf things occasioned by the removal of 
"the public moneys." Such is the mournful prophecy; how has it 
been fulfilled in the few months elapsed since it was made? The 
receipts of the first quarter of the year are produced, on the de- 
mand of these political alarmists, and they are found to establish 
exactly the contrary of what had been foretold. The income from 
the customs positively exceeded the estimate produced at the com- 
mencement of the session; that from the public lands had doubled,, 
yes, more than doubled what it was in the preceding year; and the 
actual available funds in the treasury amounted to more than eleven, 
millions of dollars. 

■ 

" We have before us," exclaims a representative from Georgia, 
in the agony of distress, which brings the phantom of Caesar and 
all his tyranny before his eyes — "We have before us the prospect 
" of a suspension of specie payments." How has the prospect been 
verified? Why, during the very climax of this imaginary suffering, 
the official returns show that there has been a clear importation 
into the United States, certainly of more than twelve, and prob- 
ably more than fourteen, millions of dollars in silver and gold. 

" The usual channels of business with the south and west are 
"broken up," cries an honorable member from Connecticut — 
"the risk of loss* the uncertainty and difficulty of remittance, and 
"the difference in the local currencies, exceed the profits of busi- 
ness; acceptances on consignments are stopped." One would 
think all commerce was at an end; that the ocean no longer 
brought us the products of other lands, or bore away our own; 
that the noble works of internal communication were utterly de- 
serted. How tally plain facts and figures with these pictures co- 
lored for effect? The duties on imports into New York were in 
the first quarter of 1833, #3,122,000— of 1834, white this sad ruin 
hung over our land, #3,249,000, or an increase of more than 
#120,000; at Baltimore the increase has been more than #70,000; 
at Richmond the duties have doubled ; at Charleston they are near' 
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ly twice as much. The foreign arrivals at New York in the first 
five months of 1833 were 751 — during the same period of this un- 
happy year they increased to 795; at Boston they were, for the 
same time last year, 379 — this year they amount to 394. Sad evi- 
dences of the effect of removing .the deposits on our foreign com- 
merce! But the channels of internal intercourse are broken up. 
Let us see! How is it with the noble canals of New York? There 
are now navigating it 2,453 boats, being an increase upon the num- 
ber registered last year of 593. At Albany and Troy, over whose 
desolate condition the senator from Kentucky especially mourned, 
the clearances this year have been 834 more than they were to the 
same period last year. The amount of toll received at Rochester 
this year, in the month of May, has exceeded the amount received 
during the same month last year 02,371. The increase of toll at 
Brockport, whose distress rpemo rial the senator from Massachusetts 
presented with the usual melancholy picture, was on the 1 June 
this year, 01,300 more than on that day last year. The property 
cleared at Buffalo, coming from the lake which the senator from 
Ohio described as " a desert waste of waters," exceeded on the 
15 May 1834, that cleared on the same day last year, by 
more than three millions of pounds. How is it with our own 
Pennsylvania? The tolls on our canal up to the 1 May were 
three times the amount received on the same day last year. Five 
hundred canal boats had been registered up to that time. Cotton 
has been brought, with inconceivable rapidity and cheapness, from 
the remotest parts of Tennessee to the warehouses of our merchants. 
Yet it was about "the ruin and desolation" ef this state so flour- 
ishing, her resources so abundant and her works so noble, that one 
of her own representatives in Congress, uniting in the same scheme 
of political panic, ventured to speak. How is.it with Virginia? 
In the midst of these times of dreadful distress, the books of sub- 
scription to the stock of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac Rail Road have been closed, and the Commissioners announce 
the gratifying information that more than $300,000 were at once 
subscribed; by November or December next it is believed it will 
be practicable to put thirty miles of it under contract; in January 
the contractors will be able to commence the execution of the work; 
and in three years it will probably be finished to Fredericksburg. 
How is it with our fair sister of the West? The tolls on the Mia- 
mi canal were 04,115 in May 1833; they are #5,560 in May 1834. 
The tolls on the Ohio canal were $1 5,735 in May 1833; they are 
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^25,231 in May 1834; yet, in the prophetic visions of Congress, 
these noble works are described as solitary and deserted. 

"Produce," exclaims one honorable Senator, alluding to the in- 
terior of the state of New York — " produce has fallen in price 
a from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent since the interference 
"of the executive with the public revenue; and land, land itself, 
" the great capital of the country — the form in which the vast pro- 
" portion of its property consists — has fallen, within the same time, 
" to the same extent. I receive this information from the best 
" sources, and to which I give entire credit. Here then is a re- 
" duction of the whole property of the people, twenty-five or thir- 
" ty-three per cent, a striking off at a blow, the quarter or one-third 
" of the whole value of what they possess!. Sir, is this tolerable?" 
I turn to a gazette published in the neighborhood of this ter- 
rific scene — and what do I see? " A farm of one hundred 
'" acres was recently sold, in the town of Galen, in the county 
"of Wayne, for $30 per acre, in cash; this farm was valued 
"two years ago by two discreet farmers in the neighborhood 
"to be worth $20 per acre; increase in value in two years 50 
"per cent. A farm of thirty acres, in the town of Marion, in 
"Wayne county, was sold last fall at $25 per acre; the pur- 
" chaser has this spring sold the same farm for $30 per acre; 
" increase in value in- six months 20 per cent. A farm in the 
"town of Marion was sold this spring for $30 per acre; two 
"years ago was it valued at $20 dollars per acre; increase in value 
" in two years 50 per cent. A farmer in Yates county purchased 
"a farm at 83,000 during the last winter, and was offered imme- 
" diately afterwards $1,000 for his bargain, being 33§ per cent 
" increase in value. A farm in Jerusalem, Yates county, which 
"was valued last fall at $10 per acre, has been sold this month 
"for $16 per acre." 

Again, "How tender is the system — what danger of explosion 
"on any untoward eve"nt!" is the fearful foreboding of the repre- 
sentative from Connecticut, in regard to the state banks. We turn 
to the list of them throughout the Union, and find they amount to 
more than six hundred. We see all the engines brought to bear 
to effect their destruction; the halls of Congress resounding with 
expressions of distrust; the newspapers advising the presentation 
of their notes; the bank of the United States assuming an attitude 
unfriendly if not hostile to many of them. Yet where is the ten- 
derness, where the explosion? A few banks of trifling capital apd 
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mismanaged long before this terrible removal of the deposits— 
their very names scarcely known — are all that answer these lamen- 
table forebodings. If laws are parsed for the incorporation of new 
ones, an alacrity to subscribe is evinced, utterly inconsistent with 
any notion of excessive tenderness, any danger of explosion. I 
observe, during the very height of these dangerous times, evid- 
ences of confidence in them not to be mistaken. The subscrip- 
tions to the stock of the Albany City Bank amounted to 
91,142,900, being 0642,900 more than the amount of its capi- 
tal; the subscriptions to the stock of the Phoenix Bank, in New 
York, exceeded three times the amount of its capital; the sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the Commeicial Bank of New York, 
amounted to $1,300,000, nearly three times the amount of its 
capital; the subscriptions to the stock of the Orleans County 
Bank amounted to 0680,200, exceeding its capital 0380,200; 
the subscriptions to the stock of the Sackett's Harbour Bank 
were about three times the amount of its capital. Indeed, fel- 
low citizens, if there is one circumstance beyond all others, that 
displays the solid credit, resources and integrity of the people, 
it is the manner in which the state banks have resisted the panic, 
raised mainly to crush them, and to found more effectually on 
their ruins the overgrown institution, whose place they are so well 
able to supply. 

" Men could no longer fulfil their engagements by the customa- 
"ry means; property fell in value and thousands failed," — is 
another of the exclamations of an honorable senator. I turn to 
the records of our courts here, and I find that the number of In- 
solvent applicants in June 1833 was three hundred and twenty- 
seven, and in June 1834 was only two hundred and eighty- 
six. I have no means to ascertain how it may have been else- 
where, but I cannot suppose that the immediate victims and wit- 
nesses of the panic, are those who would least suffer frpm its 
power. 

It were easy to trace these political and selfish alarmists through 
other errors equally glaring; to show that at no period have the 
solid resources of our country been less injured and impaired; that 
whatever of partial inconvenience or suffering has existed — and 
this, which of us who has seen, as we have, under our own eyes, 
instances of oppression and the effect of panic, is disposed to deny 
— all this has had its origin solely in the ends aimed at by the selfish 
coalition betSveen the bank and its political allies, or in the means 
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adopted to attain them. But the task would be as useless as it 
is tedious. Why trace these misrepresentations through all their 
petty sinuosities, when it needs but to turn our eyes on the broad 
aspect of our land to see their falsity, and to smile at the credulity 
or the cunning, which could thus hope to impose on the sagacity 
of the American people? 

But, fellow citizens, I have done. I have endeavored, as the 
most appropriate way of performing the part you have assigned me, 
in this celebration of our national anniversary, to call your atten- 
tion to the present position of our country, and to see what part is 
to be performed by those, who cherish and would maintain the li- 
berties that were won, and the institutions that were established, 
fifty -eight years ago; for I hold that to be but a vain and silly fes- 
tival, which, in empty ceremony, lets slip by the preservation of 
solid rights and the performance of sacred duties. I have endea- 
vored to show you, that never in those eight and fifty years, have 
the American people been more seriously called on to examine 
how they stand and what they are to do. Never was there 
a period when the democratic family should rally more warmly 
together, and sustain the ancient landmarks of their faith. Never 
was there a period when we ought to look more anxiously to 
that firm, decided, and resistless expression of popular opinion, 
which, however it may be reviled or underrated, will be found to 
be invariably just. To that decision we shall all of us cheerfully 
submit, whatever it may be. If it shall tell us that the system of 
administration adopted by our opponents was wiser than our own; 
if it shall give us back all the partizan protection of the American 
system, or sustain the fatal delusion of nullification, or permit the 
lavish and selfish appropriation of the public money on works not 
of a national character; — nay more, if it shall say that the exist- 
ence of a great moneyed corporation has become an essential fea- 
ture of our republic; that we must, of necessity, have among us, 
created by ourselves, a creature, heretofore only fabled by romance, 
possessing the powers of a giant, but endued not with the percep- 
tion of right or wrong; that our fortunes — the fortunes of free- 
men — ought to be depressed or elevated at the nod of a bank; 
our political lessons learned from the pamphlets or newspapers it 
scatters abroad ; our public servants, chosen by ourselves,* estimat- 
ed according to the thermometer of its passions or interests; our 
halls of legislation filled with the declamation of its agents or its 
debtors; — above all, if it shall justify a coalition of political aspi- 
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rants, in breaking down, for their own ends, the obstacles placed 
by the people in the way of their ambition; condemning public 
officers; denying to the accused the common right, not only of 
trial,- but even of being heard; passing in secret upon private 
characters; driving from the national councils men of unques- 
tioned genius and unsullied honor; delaying the progress of public 
business; scattering the language of dissention through the land; 
if, indeed, such shall be the decision of the American people, to 
that decision we must bow — saving to ourselves only the sad conso- 
lation that our struggle has been manly, our resolution has never 
faltered, our hopes have never yielded, our trust in the republican 
spirit of our country has never for an instant failed. 

But it cannat be, — my countrymen, it cannot be. The spirit that 
animated our forefathers is not dead; the sons of men who risked 
their fortunes for their freedom, are not to be frightened at the panic 
of a bank; nor are the descendants of those who braved armies from 
abroad, to be scared by the noisy intrigues of ambition at home. 
Our country will go onward, as she has done, in her noble march. 
We shall smile ere long at the efforts and presumption of these 
our days. We shall meet together, as we now do, on many a 
future anniversary of our independence, to rejoice in the unmoved 
grandeur of our political institutions, and to confess that corrup- 
tion and ambition, oppression and faction, when exposed to the 
View and judgment of the people, war against them alike in vain. 
And God grant! that, when centuries shall have rolled by, and 
our people are dwelling on every mountain summit, and filling 
every fertile plain, from the waves of one ocean to another, the 
stranger who shall chance to be among them, on this returning day, 
may behold them celebrating the festival of our nation's birth, 
blessed — not only with extended empire, and unbounded wealth — 
but blessed with that, without which it were better to dwell with- 
in narrow limits and a rugged land, a government of equal laws, of 
equal rights, founded, upheld, examined and controlled by the 
watchful spirit Qf the people. 
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SPEECH. 



Fellow Citizens : — We are again met to commemorate a day, 
made illustrious by deeds no American can forget. Twenty- 
one years have passed, since the gallant army of our brethren 
fought for us, on the distant banks of the Mississippi. Though 
a thousand miles extended between us and them, though moun- 
tains divided us and vast rivers flowed between us, we then felt 
and we still remember that they pledged their lives for us, as 
well as for themselves. The cause they defended was the cause 
of Pennsylvania as well as of Louisiana; the blow they struck was 
for the safety and welfare of the North, as much as for the protec- 
tion and glory of the South. The thrilling tidings of their success 
made hearts to beat with manly pride, and tears of ready gratitude 
to flow, in every concourse assembled to welcome them, in the 
streets of Philadelphia, as surely as did the shouts of triumph in 
the neighboring squares of New Orleans. We knew that our ho- 
nor and our rights were, at that awful moment, defended by our 
brethren. We knew that the conflict was a common conflict for 
us and for them; that it was not the outpouring of mercenary 
blood; that it was not the rally of desperate ambition; that no san- 
guinary trophy of selfish conquest was to be reared on the graves 
of those who fell; but that it was the stern resistance of freemen, 
determined to preserve their homes from pollution, and to guard 
from sacrilege all the avenues of our land. 

Had ours been the chosen scene of aggression, it would have 
been our lot to act as they acted; to fight for them on the shores 
of the Delaware, as they fought for us on the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi. If we would then have asked of them, to remember 
what might have been achieved by us, we can never cease grate- 
fully to cherish, and, as the anniversary returns, cheerfully to 
commemorate their sacrifices and their triumph. Of those who 
stood forward on that well-won day, perhaps not a third still 
survive. Time, hurrying onward, has borne most of them to that 
fate which they did not then refuse to meet, in the flush of youth 
and the promise of lengthening years. Yet to the survivors and to 
the dead their grateful countrymen still love to pay the tribute 



they deserve. The voice of remembrance will cheer those, who 
now, busied in the quiet occupations of domestic life, still dwell 
with a silent but an honest pride on their share in that noble 
contest; it will give new value to the honors borne by those, on 
whom their country has since bestowed successive marks of con- 
fidence and regard; and, as each year comes round, it will hang 
over the grave of the departed warrior, a renewed and freshly 
blooming chaplet, dedicated to patriotic sacrifice and disinterested 
valor. 

The history of our race is unfortunately the history of ferocious 
wars. Trained bands of veteran soldiers have, century after cen- 
tury, met to measure their strength, and to glory in the triumphs 
of military skill. Towering cities and the peasant's cottage, the 
most secret haunts of social life, the products of successful genius, 
the acquirements of laborious art — all that ennobles, blesses or adorns 
the industry of man, have been made to bow before the ruthless 
march of conquest, and have been swept away in the tempest of 
warlike ambition. These are the armies and these the conquerors 
whose path is marked by desolation, and who leave nothing but 
wretchedness behind. 

Not such have yet been the warriors or the battles of our coun- 
try; not such is the triumph we are assembled to celebrate. The 
gallant band of our brethren sought not to win the gorgeous tro- 
phies of war; they met to drive an invader from their shores. 
Were they a host of veterans, decked in the trappings of military' 
pride? They were the sons of the forest and the plain, hastily 
summoned from their daily and necessary toil. Did they seek for 
plunder or expect reward? They left their homes and their fami- 
lies; they deserted the fields from which they gained their subsist- 
ence; they submitted to hardship and a scanty fare; they sacrificed 
their comforts and risked their lives with no possible prospect of 
profit — with no reward but a consciousness of deserving the grati- 
tude of their country. 

Look at him by whom they are led; around whom they gather 
with enthusiastic confidence ; whose skill and courage assure them 
of success. He is like themselves; he is no hardened warrior, 
chasing the phantom of a false ambition; he has left, as they did, 
the occupations of domestic life, at the same sudden call. He 
places himself fearlessly before the veterans of a hundred battles; 
he animates and instructs his countrymen, new to such a scene, 
by his calmness, his self-possession, his kind and familiar words.' 



The fatal signal is seen ascending irt the air; the foe approach, glit- 
tering in splendour, and certain of triumph. He again passes 
through his ranks; he repeats his instructions; he inspires fresh 
patriotism; he represses impetuosity, but kindles ardour anew. 
Every other sound is soon buried in the din of battle; the lines of 
simple marksmen and their gorgeous enemies are alike hidden by 
dense clouds of smoke. As these slowly clear away, what is the 
result? The field is covered with the lifeless bodies of the foe; 
the gallant pride of the morning is changed to defeat and shame; 
the invaders are hurrying from the shores on which they so rashly 
and confidently trod. Amid all this success, our little band is 
scarcely diminished in its ranks; scarcely has a single American 
mother cause to shed a tear. And the chief and the soldiers who 
have thus triumphed — are they allured by glory or intoxicated by 
success? A few weeks pass away, and those who were the con- 
querors of that day, are again amid their fields and around their 
quiet firesides, pursuing the duties of private life, and awaiting 
patiently the time when their country may again require their aid, 
or confer on them such honors as may show she is not forgetful of 
the past. • 

This it is which should be at once our pride and our consola- 
tion. This it is, which teaches us to smile alike at the inte- 
rested forebodings of those, who seek to frighten us by the ima- 
ginary terrors of military sway, or who dare to taunt us by 
an affected contempt of our resources or our strength. The 
citizens, who come forward for their country, only when she 
reeds them, and who, when she does so, can signally destroy her 
haughtiest foes, will neither endanger her liberty at home, nor suf- 
fer it to be menaced or insulted from abroad. Frequently has it 
happened, from the days of the revolution even to^our own, that 
those most distinguished in the field, have faithfully filled the of- 
fices to which, without a sentiment of distrust, they were subse- 
quently called. Frequently has it been the fate of those, who, in 
the pride of discipline and* preparation, have derided the calm and 
sudden efforts of our democracy, to receive at its hands the sever- 
est lesson of disgrace. Even now, the tidings of the day tell us of 
something of this mistaken confidence; perhaps we shall have 
shortly to repeat the same lesson, in accents as stern as we have 
already used. If, indeed, in addition to the prolonged injustice 
which we have borne from an ancient ally, with the forbearance of 
a people who will do much to preserve peace, and who are slow 
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to forget or to scan the motives of former kindness — if the least sa- 
crifice is to be demanded of our honor, the least hope is derived 
from our weakness, the least concession is expected from our fears, 
sqon will it be seen that the power of a free republic, though it 
may be silent, does not slumber — that though modest, it only 
waits the fit moment to assert its own vigor, and to punish the fa- 
tal presumption of its enemies. 

Three times has it happened in the history of America, that she 
has chastised in a single and eventful battle, a confident and pow- 
erful foe. Three times has she annihilated, by one vigorous stroke, 
all the hopes and efforts of a whole campaign. At Saratoga, at 
Yorktown, and at New Orleans, there was no rallying of the ene- 
my, there was no remedy for irreparable defeat. The simplicity 
of plan and the completeness of result, were as striking as the jus- 
tice of the cause which they were intended to protect Yet while 
our gratitude bestows on each of these glorious events the applause 
it justly merits, may we not ask for our brethren at New Orleans 
even a fuller share of praise? The troops of the revolution had 
been trained in the marches and battles of that toilsome war, and 
in numbers they were not inferior to the enemy whom they so 
signally captured; but they whose victory we now celebrate, were 
soldiers who had no benefit of discipline or service, hastily sum- 
moned from a distance, on the very eve of conflict, and not equal 
in number to the brave, the long tried army they had to engage. 

When therefore we assemble, my countrymen, on this anniver- 
sary, it is from no vain admiration of military glory, no mere pride 
of successful contest; but as members of our wide republic, ever 
mindful of the struggles of our brethren, in defending our institu- 
tions and sacred soil, and willing to renew the mutual pledge of 
protection, assistance, and fraternal love. Nor is this all- Occa- 
sions such as this, teach us to remember that we fight not for our- 
selves alone. They remind us, that we have to defend a holy 
trust, which heaven has confided to our care. That to us has been 
assigned the guardianship of freedom, the preservation of that ves- 
tal fire of liberty which, we devoutly hope, is yet to illumine eve- 
ry region of the world. It was this, which the lonely pilgrims 
received from the hands of Milton, of Hampden, and of Vane, and 
brought unextinguished to the rock of Plymouth. It was this, 
which the quiet followers of Penn rescued from the sickening de- 
pravity of the Stuarts, to be re-kindled amid the primeval forests 
that then thickly shaded the spot where we now are. It is this 



which would have grown dim, had not our forefathers perilled 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honor to preserve it bright and 
pure; and had not our brethren regarded it as their guiding star, in 
the conflict which ended on the day we commemorate. 

Yes, our battles are the battles of freedom; our celebrations are 
the celebrations of popular rights; and, whenever we meet, it is 
our duty, looking even beyond the immediate event which col- 
lects us, to inquire how proceeds the great cause of the people — 
the great cause of man. And have we not much to cheer us in 
this inquiry? Do not the gales that sweep from the old world, bear 
notes of consolation to the friends of human liberty and rights? It 
is true we may yet occasionally hear the fierce upbraidings of des- 
potism from unhappy Poland. It is, alas! true that we must see 
the freedom of the press crUelly enslaved, by the edicts of legisla- 
tors pretending to be free. Yet no one can compare the political 
position which Europe nqw exhibits, with that of fifty years ago, 
and not confess that great has been the progress of improvement. 
The schoolmaster is indeed abroad* Philanthropy and justice are 
abroad. Step by step, they are pursuing their certain and steady 
way; and as surely as they march onward, so surely marches on- 
ward the glorious cause of popular ascendancy, of equal and uni- 
versal rights. 

And how has it been on this side of the vast Atlantic? 'How 
prospers the work commenced by our forefathers, and committed 
to our care? Do we stand as far in advance of the rest of man- 
kind as they stood in their day? Does our light still shine more 
brightly, still serve as the guide and beacon of the world? Thanks 
to that unrelaxing energy, which seems ever to animate the breasts 
of freemen, we have not halted in our way. Acting as if nothing 
were done when aught remains for us to do, the last forty years 
have exhibited a diffusion of republican spirit, as wide as it is cheer- 
ing, and the downfall of innumerable errors that time had almost 
converted into truth. Doctrines, distrustful alike of the virtue and 
wisdom of our tface, boldly promulgated by powerful parties, half 
a century ago, are now scarcely whispered by solitary voices, whose 
counsels can no longer charm. Institutions; founded in the same 
strange distrust, and deemed the more perfect because they guard- 
ed the people from themselves, have yielded, one by one, and are 
daily yielding to the resistless influence of experience, reason, and 
justice. Ita the vast valley of the West, five millions of people 
have, in that brief space, formed themselves into social communi- 
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ties, whose basis is the freest spirit of democracy. Intelligence and 
education, and unfettered participation in every political right, are 
spreading unequalled prosperity and happiness, from one end of that 
fertile region to the other, and displaying to all mankind that sys- 
tem of social government, which has been pictured by the wise and 
the good of other times, but whose existence has been prevented 
by ignorance, prejudice or power. 

From the fcfcests of the West, so late a wilderness, are re- 
turning, even to ourselves, the wisest political lessons. Taught 
by their successful experience, our older associations have learn- 
ed, that the extension of popular power is no longer a theory of 
visionary enthusiasm, but a practical and inestimable blessing. 
In that magnificent commonwealth, the pride of our Union, which 
equals in wise energy any community whose history is known to 
us — in our sister republic of New York, we have seen for the 
last fifteen years, the benefit of amended institutions — amended by 
becoming in points the most essential, more thoroughly republican. 
Following in the same track, we are soon to undertake the same 
patriotic task. The freemen of Pennsylvania, always, from the 
first moment when our ancestors landed beneath the elm tree on 
the Delaware, the steady champions of democracy, have not been 
blind to the changes in their fundamental laws, which are rendered 
necessary by increasing population and intelligence. As we receiv- 
from our fathers a constitution improved by the experience of their 
day, so are we to hand it down to our children, reformed according 
the lights we have ourselves obtained. It is not for us to anticipate 
the vicissitudes that are hid by the curtain of futurity, but surely we 
may justly hope, that, as time rolls on, so shall information be more 
widely spread; the principles of equal and individual rights more 
widely acknowledged; until the day shall arrive, when every mem- 
ber of the vast family of man equally participates in all the advan- 
tages, benefits and rights, for the attainment of which social and 
political institutions have been formed. Animated by this glorious 
desire, it is for each of us, in his sphere, to sustain with untiring 
energy, to advocate with constant zeal, the increase, and diffusion 
of popular power, to amend and to reform our institutions by aug- 
menting the influence of the people on the one hand, and the re- 
sponsibility of their agents on the other. 

The period has come, fellow citizens, when the opportunity will 
dc given us, practically to show how far we are animated by prin- 



ciptes such as these. Let us bear witness that we are truly actuat- 
ed by them. That in their support, the republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania will move forward as one man. In the language of that im- 
mortal poet, who, though fallen on evil days, and in darkness, 
and with dangers compassed round, never ceased. for an instant to 
feel the true, the vital spirit of democracy — in his language, let us 
never 

Bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; bat still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 

I know we shall be opposed by those who always dread to in- 
crease the power of the people. I know our improvements will 
be denounced as visionary, just as similar improvements have al- 
ways been so denounced, until time and experience have esta- 
blished their wisdom. Yet let us not be deterred. We may in- 
deed be humble and partial agents; but we are acting in a cause 
which connects itself with the welfare of all mankind. 

Nor do I fear that we shall be. I see around me those who have 
ever been the steady champions of democracy. I see them coming 
together this day, "in union and in harmony." I see them 
wisely, generously, forgetting all partial causes of difference, and 
joining together when the maintenance of democratic ascendancy 
requires their united effort. And why, fellow citizens, should we 
ever permit divisions to spring up amongst us? Are we not breth- 
ren of the same principle? Are we not defenders of a cause whose 
welfare we ought unceasingly to watch? Have we not endangered 
this by our mutual strife? It is but too true. Let us remember 
we are all republicans; that we have stood together in dark and 
gloomy times; that doing so, we were always victorious; that our 
cause is one dear to us, not merely as Pennsylvanians, but as Ame- 
ricans — not merely as Americans, but as supporters of popular 
rights throughout the world. Let us remember that our united 
strength is needed now, as it has been heretofore; and let us here, 
as we are assembled, resolve to offer up every personal feeling on 
the common altar of our country. 

Already have a few short weeks shown us the fatal effects of 
placing those in power, who are determined to wield our govern- 
ment on principles directly opposed to such as are held by the 
great majority of freemen in Pennsylvania. Already are we called 
on, by a voice that we cannot refuse to hear, to come forward in 
our united strength, and reseue its administration from those who 

2 
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so soon to be despised? Can it be, that they, above all others, are 
to be chosen as the instruments again to place upon their country 
this fatal burden? Bold must be the men who will thus use the 
power they have accidentally gained; and forcible is the lesson it 
teaches us, of union and harmony among ourselves. 

Yes! my countrymen, the welfare of our State — dear to us as 
is a mother to her offspring — the welfare of Pennsylvania, the 
maintenance of those rights she has guaranteed to her children, 
the progress of those efforts for improvement she has proudly made, 
the preservation of her institutions from influences against which 
she has ever revolted — all demand the united effort of her democra- 
cy; the prompt, the generous sacrifice of every partial project and 
personal consideration. Nor these alone. Blended with these, 
and calling for the same effort, the same sacrifice, is the duty which 
they owe to their brethren throughout the Union. They with 
whom for half a century we have gone hand in hand; they who 
at the outset united with us in giving to our institutions the 
broadest republican basis; who were, with us, the advocates of eve- 
ry extension of popular rights in our domestic controversies, and 
with us the prompt supporters of national honor in our foreign 
contests; they whom we have been ever proud to hail as republi- 
can brethren, from the farthest north to the remotest south, now 
call upon us, as Pennsylvanians, to act with them, as we have so 
often acted before, irt the contest for national supremacy. 

In a country such as ours, with a constitution formed as ours is, 
the choice of chief magistrate is not a question of men, but a quesr 
tion involving vital principles. He alone, of those selected by the 
people, represents the majority of them all. He is not the choice 
of a district or a state; he receives the suffrages of united America* 
In hi* wisdom, his integrity, his dignity and his virtues, ifr involv- 
ed the character of those who have made him their agent and re- 
ppesentative before the world. On his principles, his conduct, and 
his fidelity, depends such an administration of our government at 
home, a3 is consistent with the wishes of a majority of the people* 
In an election then of that officer, our honor and our welfare aie 
alike-concerned. But more than* this, the*paramount influence of 
republican principles is concerned. Their progressive march in 
our own free country — nay, their example and extension through- 
out the civilized world, may be seriously advanced or retarded by 
the wisdom of our conduct* 

Among those prosperous circumstances whieh have seemed- pra> 
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videntially to attend our republic, has been the successive eleva- 
tion of men te thdt dignified trust, who have guided its destinies 
upon the principles of enlightened democracy. Following in the 
footsteps of the father of our country, we have seen a Jefferson and 
a Madison, upholding and extending the rights of the people; ad- 
ministering the government with the single view of augmenting their 
just influence; and perfecting in practice that beautiful theory of po- 
pular ascendancy, of whose existence it is our pride to exhibit the 
first example to mankind. At a later day, we behold the venerable 
Jackson exerting all the energies of patriotism in the Same glorious 
cause. Resisting alike the partial views of local interest, the insi- 
dious inroads and combinations of wealth, and the desperate strug- 
gles of reckless ambition, he has watched and protected, with a fide- 
lity that has endeared him to us all, the sacred trust confided by 
his country to his care. And as that faithful servant retires from 
his labors, is it not, my countrymen, a duty of surpassing import- 
ance, to select such a citizen for the same high office, as shall 
cherish the same principles, pursue the same maniy and upright 
course, receive and warrant the confidence of our democracy, and 
hand down that trust to his successor not only unimpaired but 
brightened, not only undiminished but strengthened and increased? 
Fellow citizens, we have felt that it is so. In this, as heretofore, 
the republicans of Pennsylvania are marching hand in hand with 
their brethren throughout the Union. Forming no interested coa- 
litions, looking to no local ends, they have selected a man whose 
whole life has given thpnvthe best assurance of the manner in 
which he will execute the task they, are to devolve upon hiim 
They have chosen, as the organ of their sentiments and as the cham- 
pion of American democracy, Martin Van Buren of New York* 
They have watched him from his boyhood. They have examine 
ed> with a just scrutiny, the sentiments he has uniformly main- 
tained* They have found them to be unequivocally republican. 
They have inquired into his eonduct upon each great measure of 
public policy that has arisen in the lapse of thirty years; they hare 
never found him to shrink from a manly expression of opinion, tor 
deviate from honorable consistency, or to fail, by theapplicationr df 
admirable talents and untiring zeal, in supporting that course of 
action whteh coincides with their own settled views. Such a man 
cannot fail to be, as he ought, the favorite of the people. It is tree, 
be will be denounced by those who always denounce* any one that 
is«so» It is true, that his- motives will be*tradue*d : and his- actions 
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misrepresented. But, in bearing this, he only bears what the wisest 
and best men, who have sustained the cause of the people, have al- 
ways been called on to encounter. Hampden and Sydney, the ge- 
nerous, the disinterested, and the brave, were in their day the vic- 
tims of similar abuse; the lofty eloquence of Chatham could not 
save him from the imputation of a demagogue; and every effort that 
was made by our own Jefferson, in the sacred cause of the people, 
was attributed to motives the most selfish and degrading. But such 
are not the weapons by which we are to be repelled; such are not 
thd obstacles that can impede us in our onward march. Our banner 
is the banner of universal freedom, our representatives and our lea- 
ders shall be those, who can bear it triumphant through every con- 
flict We will never pause in our career while any thing remains 
to be done for the extension of democracy. 

For those who hear me, who are assembled around me, I know 
that nothing ys needed to urge them on* They have been long tri- 
ed and faithful republicans. Taught by many an eventful conflict, 
they are ready for any one the unknown future may produce. Yet 
I would pray them not to relax a single effort; I would beseech 
them to unite as brothers; I would remind them how glorious is 
the cause in which they are contending; I would bid them never 
to forget how much America has already done to sustain it, and 
present it to the world as a prize, to encourage every where the 
efforts of the thinking and the brave. In conclusion, I would ap- 
peal to them, in the solemn language of that great poet to whom I 
have already alluded — language that -bespeaks him, as his actions 
did, a republican "in his heart's core, ay, in his heart of heart" 
His words are neither addressed to his own countrymen alone, nor 
limited to his own times. They are spoken to every nation, and to 
every age which shall properly regard, as he did, the rights and 
duties of man. It is to you, my fellow citizens, that he speaks, 
with the inspired ardour of universal patriotism; you it is whom 
he censures if you are supine; you it is whom he urges forward, 
and on whom his praises are bestowed, if you falter not in the 
oourse your country has begun. " If after such a display of cour- 
age and of vigor," jhe exclaims, "you basely relinquish the path 
of virtue, if you do any thing unworthy of yourselves, posterity 
will sit in judgment on your conduct They will see that the 
foundations were well laid; that the beginning (nay it was more 
than a beginning) was glorious; but with deep emotions of con- 
cern will they regret, that those were wanting who might have 
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completed the structure. They will lament that perseverance was 
not conjoined with such exertions and such virtues. They will 
see that there was a rich harvest of glory, and an opportunity af- 
forded for the greatest achievements, but that men only were 
wanting for the execution, while they were not wanting who could 
rightly counsel, exhort, inspire and bind an unfading wreath of 
praise, round the brows of the illustrious actors in so glorious a 
scene. " 
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I proceed in accordance with the custom of our Institution, to 

oner a notice, for preservation among its records, of one who while 

living was among the most distinguished of its members — of one 

who earned that distinction, not less by a long life of benevolence 

and virtue, than by the active exercise, through the various scenes 

* 

of an eminent political and professional career, of a practical philo- 
sophy which found in them all constant opportunities to promote the 
happiness and the prosperity of society. Without disparaging the 
quiet labours of the student, who, in the tranquillity of his closet and 
under none but self-imposed restraints, elicits by patient reflection 
and sagacious reasoning, truths of enduring value; without deprecia- 
ting that industry which in at least comparative seclusion from the 
more active and exciting duties of life, accumulates step by step, facts 
that make clear the mysteries of nature and extend the boundaries 
of useful knowledge; without detracting from the merit and the praise 
of those who in the pursuit of natural or exact science, and the elu- 
cidation of moral truths, more usually win, in the general estimation 
of the world, the praise and titles of philosophy — I may yet be per- 



mitted to say — 1 am sure I shall be permitted here to scfy, in the 
hall of this venerable Institution, and surrounded by many of the 
ablest votaries of science of whom America can boast — that no 
one of these does Philosophy claim more justly and truly as her 
son, than he who, in the busy engagements of public life, where 
he is stimulated by ambition, and occupied by objects that are 
supposed most strongly to absorb the feelings, if not to warp the 
judgment and the taste, yet blends with all his actions the love 
of science, and the extension of truth, and applies that wisdom 
which springs only from knowledge and truth, to the affairs he is 
called upon to engage in or direct. The father of philosophy, the 
Stagy rite himself, was the minister and constant counsellor of his 
imperial pupil up to the moment when he crossed the Hellespont; 
Tully does not less preside as the acknowledged master of the Ro- 
man school, because he ceaselessly devoted himself from the begin- 
ning to the close of life, to all the duties of a statesman and a law- 
yer; and though the fame of Bacon has been almost wrecked amid 
the quicksands of politics and office, from which he could not tear 
himself, he maintains his place as a philosopher next only to the two 
great masters of Greece and Rome. The records of our own Insti- 
tution are not wanting in illustrations of the same truth ; for who 
will venture to believe that the wreath which science binds around 
the brows of Franklin and of Jefferson has lost any of its freshness, 
because they devoted through life their active energies to political 
pursuits. Indeed it seems to me that there is no class of her followers 
whom Philosophy should more proudly recognise, than those who 
forget not her lessons, and retain her animating and generous spirit, 
through a career which too generally centres in individual success; 
and although a name like that of Livingston may be conspicuous, as 



it is, in the list of public men, it claims and should retain its place, 
'with equal justice, in the ranks of those who, as philosophers, have 
-contributed their share to the improvement and well-being of mankind. 
Among the statesmen on whom the American people have con- 
ferred their honours with a just discrimination, no one has endea- 
voured with more consistent anxiety than Edward Livingston, to 
promote their welfare, by an application of the lights of moral and 
intellectual experience and truth, to their social and political institu- 
tions. With a mind, clear, penetrating and sagacious — with an 
industry that left unfinished no duty that he undertook — there were 
blended from his earliest youth, serenity of temper, simplicity and 
cheerfulness of manners, an active benevolence, a clear, strong sense 
of right, a desire to promote in all things the good of others, and a 
willingness to forego his own interest and inclinations : so that in 
the relations of an advocate, a jurist, a legislator, and a statesman, 
he filled his part not more for his own enduring reputation, than for 
the benefit of those he served. 

Born but a short time before the commencement of the revolution, 
his youthful years were impregnated with the lessons best taught to 
an observing mind by the incidents that occurred around him. A 
brother of Robert R. Livingston, one of the committee who draughted 
the Declaration of Independence ; a brother-in-law of Montgomery, 
who sealed with his blood the manifesto of patriotic resistance; filled 
with an insatiable love of study, by which he had mastered the stores 
of ancient and modern learning, and acquired a knowledge, far from 
inconsiderable, of many of the branches of abstract and natural 
science; he came into life just at the period when the institutions of 
his country assumed their settled form, imbued with the true spirit 
in which they were founded, animated with a desire to maintain 



you have invariably exhibited dignity. and firmness tempered by 
complacency. Even when differing from you in opinion, we have 
always had occasion to admire your rigid impartiality and the inde- 
pendence of your sentiments. This assemblage of qualities so rarely 
combined, would suffice to command our highest respect and esteem, 
but it was reserved for a period of desolating calamity to display the 
extent of your philanthropy and your disinterested devotion to the 
public welfare. During the scenes of affliction and dismay with 
which it lately pleased God to visit our city, we beheld with admira- 
tion and with the most grateful emotions, the unremitted zeal with 
which you sought out and relieved distress, and the alacrity with 
which you sacrificed your personal safety and comfort to that of the 
suffering poor, regardless of danger and toil, and disdaining all cold 
examination of the mere limits of official duty. When humanity 
called, you obeyed only the impulse of your generous heart. The* 
anxiety and alarm which pervaded all ranks of citizens, during th& 
dangerous illness which you contracted in administering to them re- 
lief, pronounced, in language which flatterers cannot imitate nor 
envy distort, the ardour and sincerity of their affection. We must 
indeed be destitute of the feelings of men if we could witness without 
regret the period which dissolves a connexion endeared by such ties. 
Yet you have so marked out the path of duty, that inferior abilities, if 
guided by intentions as pure, may follow in the steps traced by your 
wisdom, and for a time preserve the impulse which your energy has 
produced." 

It was just at the period when Mr. Livingston was receiving this 
gratifying testimonial of respect, on his retirement from office in Nev 
York, that the treaty, so ably negotiated by his brother in Paris, 1 
secure the cession of Louisiana, was ratified by the Government 



the United States. When that province became, shortly afterwards, 
a part of the American Union, Mr. Livingston resolved to remove 
there, and to connect his renewed professional career with the rising 
institutions of the new community. The enlarged nature of his ear- 
lier legal studies, enabling him at once to grasp the questions which 
arose out of the provisions of the civil law, as well as that of France 
and Spain, introduced there at different periods of colonial authority; 
his thorough knowledge of the jurisprudence then generally prevail- 
ing in the United States, which would necessarily come to be incor- 
porated to some extent with that of a territory now a part of them; 
and above all his habit and power of careful discrimination of legal 
principles, looking to them according to their intrinsic excellence and 
fitness, neither in a spirit of unnecessary innovation nor an unwise 
adherence to mere precedent or usage; these qualities not only placed 
him at once, by general consent, at the head of his profession in 
Louisiana, but they enabled him to exercise a more than common 
influence in establishing a system of jurisprudence there, which in 
n\l respects may bear an advantageous comparison with that of any 
other of the States, and may claim over that of many of them a de- 
cided superiority. 

Immediately on his arrival in Louisiana, Mr. Livingston perceived 
t:he necessity of prompt attention to this subject. The inhabitants 
liad grown up and were living under a system of laws which were 
Jienceforth to be administered by judges, some of whom were igno- 
rant of the languages in which they had been promulgated, and most 
of whom had been accustomed to judicial forms altogether different. 
On the other hand, the institutions of a free people were to supplant, 
those of a monarchical and colonial government, and the individual 
citizen was to be called on constantly to perform a part personally 
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active and efficient* It became, therefore, at once essential that, even 
without a change in the body of the laws, a mode of procedure fitted 
to the circumstances should be established without delay. The Le- 
gislature wisely resolved to commit this duty to the judgment and 
knowledge of jurists in whom the people might safely repose unlimit- 
ed confidence. Mr. Livingston was selected to perform it, and with 
him was united a personal and professional friend of learning and 
ability, (also while he lived a member of our Society,) Mr. James 
Brown, afterwards a Senator in Congress from Louisiana, and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to France. While they discarded the fictions and 
technicalities of the English law, they avoided the prolixity so usuaL 
in the Spanish, and not infrequent in the French code. Their sys- 
tem is simple and intelligible; as well as calculated to prevent unne- 
cessary expense and delay. It was adopted by the legislative coun- 
cil ; it was introduced with the general approbation of the communi- 
ty ; and for a series of years it has stood, with slight alteration, the 
test of trial and experience. 

A more important task remained — the complete revision of the 
body of civil and criminal law, and its reduction into systematic 
codes. This was naturally and properly postponed until, by their 
admission into the Union as a sovereign state, the people could them- 
selves act upon a measure so important to their feelings and welfare. 
After this event, with a just estimate for the wisdom and ability of 
Mr. Livingston, he was selected for the task by the Legislature; and 
no difference of opinion upon the political topics of the day withdrew 
their confidence from one who had identified his fame with the juris- 
prudence of Louisiana, as he had devoted his talents to her service. 
In the preparation of the civil code, Mr. Derbigny and Mr. Moreau 
were united with Mr. Livingston. The task proved to be one of 
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great labour; the existing laws which were familiar to the people, 
and therefore not without necessity to be abolished, consisted of pro- 
visions at once complicated and discordant; fragments of the Spa- 
nish ordinances frequently remained ; the French law previous to the 
revolution had not been altogether superseded by the code of Napo- 
leon; and, with American judges and the influx of American citizens, 
many of the provisions of the English common law had obtained a 
place. The arduous exertions of three years were required to re- 
duce this mass into an intelligible system ; in all its parts it received 
the cooperation of Mr. Livingston, and some of them, especially the 
title of " obligations," were exclusively his own ; it met with a recep- 
tion from the Legislature and people of the State far more favourable 
than could have been anticipated for such a measure; and, with the 
exception of the commercial code, to some provisions of which objec- 
tion was made, it was promptly adopted and still continues, with few 
changes in its general principles, to be the permanent law of the 
State. 

By an act of the Legislature, the preparation of a system of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence was confided to Mr. Livingston alone. He deeply 
felt the responsibility he assumed in undertaking such a trust ; he 
knew that he would have to encounter strong prejudices, to oppose 
long settled opinions, to exercise vigilance of forecast and distinctness 
of enactment as to the objects for which the state of society, present 
and future, required him to provide. Two years after his appoint- 
ment he presented to the Legislature a preliminary report, exhibiting 
the progress he had made, explaining the plan on which he proposed 
to execute the work, and giving some detached parts as specimens of 
it. These were unanimously approved, and he was requested by a 
vote to complete his labours. He accordingly proceeded with them. 
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His best faculties to use his own language, were faithfully and labo- 
riously employed under the direction of a religious desire to perform 
the duty entrusted to him, in a manner that might realize, in some 
degree, the views of his fellow citizens, for whose benefit it was de- 
signed. By assiduous exertion he completed the entire work in two 
years more ; but it was scarcely finished, when all his labours were 
destroyed by an accident that, fortunately in its final result, only 
produced a remarkable instance of his temper and perseverance. 
Having received authority from the Legislature to submit it to them, 
when completed, for greater convenience, in a printed form, he had 
caused a fair copy of the whole work to be written for the use of the 
printer. The evening before it was to be delivered to him, he occu- 
pied himself till a late hour in comparing this copy with the original 
draught He left them together when he went to bed, consoling 
himself with the pleasing thought that he had thus completed the la* 
hours of four years. Not long afterwards he was awakened by the 
cry of fire ; he hastened to the room where his papers had been left, 
but not a vestige of either copy remained. They were totally con- 
sumed. Though stunned at first by the event, his industry and 
equanimity soon came to his aid; before the next day closed he had 
recommenced his task; the Legislature, at their following session, 
extended the period for its performance ; and in two years more he 
presented to them his complete " System of Penal Law, 9 ' in the shape 
in which we now see it. Prefixed to the system was a series of re- 
ports reviewing, in a masterly manner, the whole science of penal 
jurisprudence; pointing out the objects to be sought for, the errors to 
be oombatted, and the modes in which these could be done with most 
benefit to the criminal himself, and to the society whose laws he had 
violated. The system has not, it is believed, been yet finally acted 
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upon, in its extended form, by the Legislature of Louisiana, but it 
does not, on this account, claim less justly the admiration of the phi- 
lanthropist and jurist. It is a work worthy of the deep consideration 
of all communities. The beauty of its arrangement, the wisdom of 
its provisions, and the simplicity of its forms, have never been sur- 
passed, probably never equalled in any similar work; and it is not 
without entire justice, that this admirable production has contributed, 
perhaps more than any other of his labours, to secure to Mr. Living- 
ston that eminent place which he holds among those who are re- 
garded, not merely as distinguished jurists, but as public benefac- 
tors. 

It was by these acts, during an uninterrupted residence of many 
years, that Mr. Livingston identified himself with the State of which 
he became a citizen. His name will ever be cherished with grateful 
affection and respect in Louisiana. Nor was it by these acts alone. 
His eminent standing in his profession and in society, the active in- 
terest which he took in all the institutions of the State, and his ser- 
vices in the Legislature, of which he was occasionally a member, all 
united to make him not only an influential citizen, but one who was 
able in innumerable ways to contribute largely to the benefit of the 
community. His patient industry, his amenity of temper, the gene- 
rosity of his disposition, made this at once easy and agreeable; and 
when, in the circumstances of the times, acts of more serious devo- 
tion to public duty were required, he was found amongst the fore- 
most, ready and zealous to discharge them. The invasion of the 
British, at the close of the war, roused the patriotic spirit as it re- 
quired the prompt devotion of the inhabitants. With but few regular 
troops, and almost entirely unprepared for such a conflict, they were 
obliged hastily to form themselves into an army to repel the in- 
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vaders. Mr. Livingston was among the foremost to do so. In- 
stantly leaving his professional duties and all private occupations, he 
presented himself to General Jackson as soon as he arrived to take 
the command in Louisiana, and offered to place himself in any po- 
sition where the general might regard his services as useful. He 
was selected as his aid-de-camp. He was by his side constantly 
throughout the period of hostilities, enjoyed his confidence in a 
marked degree, and at the close of the war received from him many 
evidences of that regard which was subsequently, and in another sta- 
tion, yet more signally evinced. 

After an uninterrupted residence in Louisiana for twenty years, in 
which he had withdrawn from political pursuits, and devoted himsel£~ 
to his profession, and those congenial studies and labours that have 
been adverted to, Mr. Livingston determined to retire from the bar, 
and to revisit in New York the scenes of his earlier life and the con- 
nexions from whom he had been so long separated. This determi- 
nation was the signal for a new mark of confidence from his adopted 
State. He was elected as a representative in Congress from Louis- 
iana, an event which was followed in a few years by his choice as a 
senator. After his election, an enthusiastic address was presented to 
him by the City Council of New Orleans, in which they reviewed 
his various public services from the moment of his arrival in Louis- 
iana, spoke of them in warm terms of approbation and gratitude, and 
expressed their confidence that his continuance in the National Coun- 
cils would be a sure guaranty of further exertions for their welfare 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Livingston continued in Congress from 1823 to 1831. His 
advanced age prevented the same energetic participation in the public 
business which had there formerly distinguished him, but he, never- 
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theless, originated several important measures, and not unfrequently 
engaged in debate. Those of his speeches which are preserved ex- 
hibit that clearness of perception and language, that various but un- 
ostentatious learning, that simplicity, dignity and patriotism, which 
were characteristic of him. His views of public questions were ex- 
pressed with firmness but without asperity; he discussed, in a mas- 
terly manner, all those topics connected with a true construction of 
the constitution, and the extent and limitations of power assigned to 
the members of the confederacy and to the different departments of 
the government, which grew out of the controversy in South Caro- 
lina ; the reputation which he had acquired in Congress so long be- 
fore, and that which had been added to it by his eminent labours in 
a different sphere, suffered no diminution, but gained additional lustre 
by this return to a legislative career. 

In the spring of 1831 the Department of State became vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Van Buren. Mr. Livingston, who had retired 
a few months before, at the close of the session of Congress, to an 
estate which he possessed on the Hudson river, in the neighbourhood 
of his birth place, was summoned by General Jackson to fill that 
elevated post. Totally unprepared for such an event, he hesitated 
for some time to accept it ; with the modesty and simplicity which 
marked his character, he distrusted his abilities adequately to dis- 
charge its duties ; and it was not without difficulty that the President 
obtained the services of one whose devotion to his country he had 
himself witnessed in far different scenes, and whose talents and vir- 
tues had received the approbation of his countrymen so often and in 
so many ways. Eminent as have been the men who have filled the 
post of Secretary of State, few have displayed the same fitness and 
ability to discharge its duties. His negotiations with foreign nations 
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were very successful; and the documents connected with them, so 
far as they have been published, exhibit profound political wisdom 
and an enlightened spirit. The treaties that he formed are not more 
beneficial in their commercial stipulations, than they are made con- 
sonant, in their international provisions, with the feelings and im- 
provement of the age. The missions which he originated or pro- 
moted, have opened new and important fields to American enterprise. 
The counsels of which, as the chief member of the administration, he 
was the advocate or adviser, were founded on views of the constitu- 
tion carefully considered and ably vindicated. 

The duties of such a place were, however, more arduous than Mr. 
Livingston, at his advanced age, was willing to continue long to 
discharge; and on the reelection of General Jackson in 1833, he 
retired from his cabinet. At that time the negotiations with France, 
arising out of the treaty of 1830, which granted an indemnity to the 
United States for injuries done to American commerce, during the 
wars of Napoleon, were in a state of great complexity. This was in- 
creased by the excitement which party contests in the French Legis- 
lature gave to the subject; and it was evident that the position of 
affairs demanded such a course on the part of the United States, as 
should protect their honour and maintain their rights, without allowing 
any thing not required by these just objects to interfere with or en- 
danger that ancient friendship between the two nations, which had 
its origin in the struggles of the revolution. For such a service no 
man in the United States was more eminently fitted than Mr. Living- 
ston. The distinguished public office from which he had just retired, 
the ability and consistency that had marked his course as a states- 
man, his sound views in regard to the institutions and policy of his 
country, made him a representative of American feelings, opinions 
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and determination, in whom his fellow-citizens bad a perfect confi* 
dence. The known moderation of his character, his reputation as 
a jurist, especially on international questions, his long residence in 
Louisiana, whose inhabitants were connected with France by so 
many associations, his knowledge, which was more than commonly 
profound, of the language, literature and history of that country, 
seemed to assure for him the most friendly reception there; and, as 
if to add to these circumstances of peculiar fitness for such a post, he 
had not long before been elected a member of the Institute of France, 
so that he was already enrolled among a body of distinguished 
Frenchmen, and connected with them by those ties which spring 
from mutual labours in the paths of science and of philanthropy, and 
in the search of wisdom and truth. He was accordingly selected in 
the summer of 1833, by President Jackson, to fill the post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to France; he accepted the appointment, embarked 
shortly after in the Delaware ship of the line, and arrived at Cher- 
bourg in the month of September. He remained abroad until April, 
1835, when he returned to the United States. Although, at the time 
of his leaving France, the differences between the two countries had 
not been finally adjusted, and his departure was a step taken in con- 
sequence of what he deemed due to the honour of his own country, 
yet it was shortly afterwards followed by an acquiescence, on the 
part of the French Government, in the course which, under the 
instructions of President Jackson, he had firmly but temperately 
urged. His whole conduct, in circumstances that demanded, at 
every step, the exercise of an able judgment and an enlightened pa- 
triotism, served well to terminate his career as a public servant; and 
the official documents in which it is exhibited and indicated, must 
ever be regarded as among the most excellent of his own state 
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papers, and will deservedly hold a conspicuous place in the history 
of our intercourse with foreign nations. 

On his arrival in the United States he was hailed with cordial 
and enthusiastic approbation; not only did he receive, as he me- 
rited, the decided and warm approval of his government, but his 
fellow-citizens united to display in various ways their admiration of" 
a conduct alike manly and patriotic, just and resolute. Public 
meetings, accompanied with various testimonials of respect, attended 
his progress to and from Washington ; and he had the satisfaction 
to be assured, in the liveliest and most gratifying manner, that, in a 
position of unusual difficulty, he had greatly contributed at once to 
maintain the honour and just pride of his country, to overcome with- 
out yielding to the mistaken views of her ancient ally, and to pre- 
serve those peaceful relations which every circumstance that could 
exist in the intercourse of two such nations, made it desirable for 
them to maintain. 

Mr. Livingston did not long survive his return to America. 
He immediately resumed his residence at his estate on the Hud- 
son river, among his numerous family connexions ; and the rest of 
his life was spent in scenes rendered equally attractive to him by 
their own natural beauty, and by the associations of his earlier 
years. He devoted himself with the greatest enjoyment to the pur- 
suits of the country. His farm and his garden, with that social in- 
tercourse in which he always loved to indulge, afforded him constant 
employment; and it was in the midst of such occupations that his life 
was terminated, by a sudden illness, in the spring of 1836. He had 
just reached the age of seventy-two. 

The private life of Mr. Livingston was a daily exhibition of do- 
mestic and social qualities which secure affection and diffuse happi- 
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ness ; his temper was serene and his disposition cheerful ; his heart 
was keenly alive to all the impulses of affection and friendship ; he 
could bear misfortune with equanimity, but to the close of life readi- 
ly participated in the cheerful amusements of society ; devotedly fond 
of study, and having untiring industry and a retentive memory, his 
mind was richly stored with all the knowledge that literature could 
impart; fond of scientific investigations, so far as his many engage- 
ments permitted him to pursue them, he readily gave his aid to those 
who engaged in them; actively benevolent, he was unceasing in his 
endeavours to promote every plan which he deemed conducive to the 
welfare or improvement of men. In his profession he was eminently 
distinguished; as an advocate and a lawyer, he stood by general 
consent in the highest rank; and his labours in those kindred 
branches of study and reflection, which were required in the prepa- 
ration of the systems of civil and criminal law which he framed, 
gave him a reputation and secured to him honours and distinction, 
in his own and other countries, not surpassed by any of the jurists 
of his times. Among the statesmen of America, his place was no 
less eminent ; his public speeches present, in every instance, striking 
views of the questions he discussed, and although the stations of trust 
to which he was elevated, place his official labours in comparison 
with some of the most illustrious of his countrymen, this has only 
served to display more clearly their intrinsic merit, and to secure for 
them an equal approbation. Recurring, as we must do, on an oc- 
casion such as this, to the character and conduct of his life, reflecting 
on his virtues as a man and his services as a statesman, we cannot 
indulge in a wish more just, than that those who may be called on to 
fill the duties of a distinguished public trust, may ever blend with 
them the same anxious care to promote the welfare and happiness 
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of their fellow men, and that they who shall give their hours of 
flection to the development of knowledge or of moral truth, may be 
as prompt and anxious as he was, practically to apply it to the im- 
provement of their country's institutions and the immediate benefit of 
society. 
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ADDRESS. 



I come this day to revisit scenes and to participate in ceremonies 
that bring back the recollections of bygone years. The vivid pic- 
tore, once here before my eyes, of youthful enthusiasm starting upon 
the active theatre of life, is restored by the incidents around me. The 
colours, indeed, have been scarcely darkened by the clouds of time ; 
but how different is the interest with which I now regard it The 
lessons of experience can alone teach us how much of the future is 
bound up in the spirit that animates and guides in the outset of life. 

By our natures we are creatures of passion ; thrown upon the 
earth the most helpless and unprotected of animated beings, but im- 
bued with emotions imparted by heaven to ur alone. When the 
Gods, in the tale told by the great teacher of ancient philosophy, had 
formed all the animals of the earth, they permitted Prometheus to 
assign to them their qualities. With lavish generosity he gave to the 
brutes all that was necessary for their safety— strength, and swiftness, 
and powerful instinct, and sure protection against the seasons — till 
neglected man was left naked and helpless, exposed to the rigour of 
nature and the violence of the brutes. Touched with pity, Prome- 
theus, to repair his fault, stole fire from heaven, and placed in the 
bosom of our race the passions and the intellect that distinguish man 
from the beings that surround him. Let us not think that such a 
spirit was given to us in vain. Let us not suppose that such passions 



are useless weeds rudely to be eradicated. In the wise economy of 
nature every faculty is to be applied to some useful end. Not indeed 
to all of us has she given the same temperaments. With that hand 
which scatters vast variety through all her works, she has, in different 
degrees, imbued us with the feelings of the heart, as she has endowed 
us with vividness of intellect and with physical power. Yet to all 
has she given, in general, the same emotions, and properly to direct 
and to exercise these, above all in the outset of life, is best to secure 
its happiness and success. 

The enthusiasm which fills the young heart is the guide and guar- 
dian of its future fate. I mean not the wild excess of a heated imagi- 
nation ; but I mean the pure and exalted enthusiasm which then 
glows brightly, imparting eager desire of good and impatience of 
wrong ; which gives to the nobler passions an elevated tone ; which 
if neglected soon fades totally away, if abused becomes a bane where 
it should be a blessing, if cherished and controlled leads to whatever 
is great and good. It is the incentive to meritorious action. It brings 
nearer to him whom it inspires the applauses he covets. The meed 
he aims at can be no common one, for it is that which has been 
accorded by grateful or applauding nations to the greatest of men. 
The spirit that actuates him is likely to be just, for it leads him to 
seek for the favourable judgment of mankind. It is the spirit which 
hopes " to make the age to come its own." It feels there is always 
something to gain that is better than the present. It is not content 
with the narrow limits of existence here, but burns with love of im- 
mortality. Milton calls it " the flame of most erected spirits, most 
temper'd, pure, ethereal." Cicero describes it with the eloquence of 
one who has felt its inspiration ; " it is not," he says, " the empty 
blast of popular favour, or the applause of a giddy multitude ; but the 



consenting praise of the good, the uncorrupted testimony of the vir- 
tuous ; it is that which is pursued at the risk of ease, tranquillity and 
pleasure ; it is maintained in spite of the powerful, the audacious and 
the wicked ; its end is to give cause to our country to rejoice in hear- 
ing such a son. 9 * Alexander felt it when, after conferring costly re- 
wards upon his friends, he said that the only one he desired to reserve 
for himself was " Hope." 

Yet ardent as may be these yearnings of our nature ; and pure and 
lofty as may be the spirit that cherishes high resolves and aims at 
lofty objects ; they demand of us, and require for success, impulses to 
action as ardent and as pure. It is not for us to dream away our 
years in the arms of enthusiastic hopes, " like Endymion with the 
moon, as the tale of Latmus goes." 

Certare ingenio — contendere nobilitate — 
Noctes atque dies niti prsstante labore ; 

— this it is which is also needed to give steadiness to our views and 
unity to our purposes ; it is allured by no seductions and terrified by 
no misfortunes ; it is not tempted by the golden apples of Meleager 
or daunted by the frightful spectres of Ulysses ; it sees across its path 
no mountains too lofty to climb ; directing its flight above the clouds, 
it soars onward, through pure skies and on buoyant gales, towards the 
great fountain of light at which it aims. The Creator has ordained 
that knowledge worth acquiring, and virtue worth esteem, are to be 
gained only by labour and zeal — " Pater ipse haud facilem esse viam 
voluit." In what strains does Milton allude, when old, and blind, 
and amid misfortunes that might have tamed a spirit less sublime, to 
the perseverance, constancy and faith that guided and bore him up : 

Not to these idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 
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Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against heaven's hand or will — nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 

If those to whom is given unrivalled genius, thus toil in the race of 
knowledge, well may they who aspire to follow, though indeed with 
unequal steps, in the same career, devote to it an industry not 
less constant, a devotion not less fervid ; and, excluding all minor 
objects, bear up, and steer right onward, gaining at least the vestibule, 
if it be not given them to enter the shrine consecrated by such mighty 
masters. Among the illustrations by which a teacher of mental 
science has adorned his lessons of wisdom, is found the story of a 
poor child who was born deaf, dumb, and blind — thus ushered upon 
the world, without ever possessing the great inlets from which our 
race receives all that it knows or enjoys. It was among the habits 
of this benighted creature to retire alone into a chamber, with which 
he had become familiar, where he would carefully close the doors and 
windows, then, placing himself before a small crevice, he would sit 
for hours, eagerly catching the rays upon his eye, which, obscured as 
it was, felt the influence of the concentrated light. For him whose 
faculties have not been stinted by the chastening hand of heaven, there 
is a bright and intellectual ray, powerful to bless, to irradiate, and to 
warm ; who would not shut out all that could impair its pure lustre ; 
who would not devote himself, with unchanged ardour, to catch its 
beam and enjoy its influence ? 

Indeed it is one of the results of an enthusiastic character, which 
aims at worthy ends, and pursues them with untiring spirit, to banish 
from our thoughts ignoble views and to brace up the mind to loftier 
purposes. It is like that law of Plato, which permitted the inmates 
of his imaginary republic to listen to the harp, the lyre, and instru- 



ments of greater compass ; but forbid every sound that could soften 
or enervate the heart. It exalts our view of the end and object of 
our existence here. It fills us with sympathy for man and devotion 
towards God. What is tardy it excites — what is wild and vehement 
it softens, awakening dreams of peace, happiness, and boundless 
charity, that are as gentle as the airs of summer, and as refreshing to 
the spirit that must needs contend and struggle through the crosses 
of human life. It holds up the image of universal Truth as the 
beacon of life's voyage. It teaches us rightly to weigh the favours 
of worldly fortune, which wisdom will not, indeed, altogether disre- 
gard, but which no mind, imbued with just emotions, places other- 
wise than low in the scale of human blessings. It shrinks from what 
is bad, as it covets what is good ; it is in arms at wrong, tyranny, and 
oppression ; and it seeks to bring all mankind beneath the protecting 
wings of benevolence and justice. To our lives it imparts that 
equability and singleness of purpose, pronounced by Tully to be so 
graceful. It teaches us that it suffices not for evil to be concealed. 
It bids us, in the language of Bacon, " to propound unto ourselves 
good and virtuous ends of life, so that what virtue soever the pursuit 
and passage towards those ends doth commend unto us, we are in- 
vested of a precedent disposition to conform ourselves thereto." 
Above all, it indignantly overthrows, as the basis of human conduct, 
unworthy selfishness and interest, and, on the wider foundation of 
generous and ennobling actions, it builds a temple to philosophy, 
which embraces all the feelings and affections that unite the individ- 
ual with the rest of his race. 

Such are the principles exciting and governing human actions, that 
have their spring in the enthusiastic spirit implanted by nature in our 
breasts. Well directed and ardently pursued it is a talisman which 
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we bear with as as Sylla bore the statue of Apollo about his person. -. 
to inspiye us with what is most wise, to guide us in moments of difiL— 
culty and trial, to lead us to those ends which are the worthiest ob- 
jects of man's pursuit. 

Nor is it less the spring of excellence in the productions of art 
and the researches of science. It gives to the conceptions of genius 
originality and beauty. It sees in nature fair images hidden from the 
cold or careless observer. It catches from its own sensibility, that 
which appeals most surely to the heart of others. Whence is the 
charm that beams over the placid countenance of the Virgin mother, 
gazing on the infant Saviour smiling in her arms ? Whence arise the 
strong emotions which live in the features of the Athenian crowd, as 
they listen to the apostle telling of the unknown God ? They are 
not in the grouping, or the colouring, or the skill or tricks of art — the 
soul of the youthful master, as he delineated them, responded to the 
influence of angelic beauty and love, and bowed to the eloquent teach- 
ings of inspired truth. Why does the eye never tire to dwell on the 
airy distances, the rich and tranquil softness, the delicious harmony 
that pervade the landscapes of Claude ? Nature herself seldom offers 
scenes that steal so deeply to the heart. Is it a mere effort of skill, 
blending together the mountain, the cloud, the forest, the stream, the 
temple and the plain ? It cannot be these, since others may have 
copied as well ; others may have combined with equal skill. It is 
because the canvass bears the impress of the same spirit which led on 
the artist for days, and weeks, and months in his rambles among the 
mountains and the woods ; which dwelt with him, as he lay stretched 
for hours, gazing on the scene before him, catching every hue of the 
changing heavens, imbibing the breathing freshness of the morning, 
the humming glow of noon, and the clear tranquillity of eve. 



What but the " innate flash 9 ' could mould the statue which still 
enchants the cold and rude scepticism of our age, as it enchanted the 
ardent and imaginative devotion of that long past ? What imparts 
its living interest to the marble group which the modern Praxiteles 
has sculptured as ascending in mournful gratitude the tomb of pious 
beneficence ? Is it the polish of unrivalled skill, the exquisite white- 
ness, the shining smoothness, the accuracy of anatomy, the regu- 
larity of features, the harmony of composition, or the gracefulness of 
attitude ? These indeed unite their influence in the general effect — but 
the secret of perfection, and the secret of the triumph is in the soul 
which inspired and was imparted. 

It is in vain that the poet has given to the fictitious personages 
of his drama thoughts that breathe and words that burn ; that he 
has drawn in Antigone the picture of female devotion, piety, resolution, 
tenderness and love — that he has blended in the character of the Cid, 
the loftiest with the gentlest emotions — that he has depicted the 
sublimity of Lear, the exquisite philosophy of Hamlet, the devotion 
of Juliet, the terror of Macbeth — it is in vain that he has given to , 
them the true language of passion, and perfect consistency of charac- 
ter ; it is in vain that they are decked in appropriate costume, and 
presented in scenes which give reality to the fable— if the actor 
glows not with the enthusiasm, feels not deeply the emotion he re- 
presents. 

So is it with the orator. In vain he endeavours, unexcited, to bear 
along with him the crowd whom he addresses ; in vain he calls for 
passions which he does not also feel ; he finds his success only in 
the moment when he seems least to care for it, when thinking less of 
those around him than himself, he pours out the torrent of contagious 
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passion. " It was easier," we are told, " for a man to see with un- 
dazzled eyes, the lightning flashing upon him, than to contemplate 
without emotion the successive and various passions which agitated 
Demosthenes as he spoke." It was this which made iEschines ex- 
claim, when the Rhodians applauded the speech of his great rival, as 
it was merely recited to them — " What would you have felt, if you 
had heard the monster himself." He knew the contagious passion 
that he would have imparted ; he knew that " bodily sympathy," as 
it has been called by Buffon, quaintly but not unaptly, which must 
arise and animate at once the speaker and those who hear him. 
Even to those who read, at this day, that wonderful production, the 
oration for the Crown, with nothing of association, nothing of interest 
local or arising from circumstances, through the medium either of a 
translation or an unfamiliar language — there is an excitement which, 
as we proceed, gradually steals upon the heart ; the admiration of 
style and manner passes from our consideration ; till at last we join, 
with the fervour of a contagious patriotism, in his appeal to the 
shades of those who fell at Marathon and Plataea. Of Cicero the 
character was less concentrated, if I may so speak, than that of his 
Grecian master — philosopher, annalist, politician, lawyer, even poet, 
he gave not up so completely his feelings to oratory ; yet how much 
of enthusiasm is there in all his speeches ; what passion, what zeal, 
what fervour; how often did he kindle excitement through the 
crowds that listened to him ; how often did he control by this, 
spirits opposed to him with all the vehemence of political rancour, 
and lead in his train, and secure to his cause, those whom intrigue 
and gold might otherwise easily have won. Do we not yet seem to 
see him conducted from the scenes of his triumphs by the whole 
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"body of the Senate, the streets illuminated, the women and children 
thronging the housetops, and infinite acclamations of the vast multi- 
tude hailing him with excited feelings as he passed with difficulty to 
Lis home. 

I know indeed few things more striking in the history of the human 
mind than that kindling enthusiasm which, springing from one indi- 
vidual, or from some simple cause, sways the conduct of immense 
bodies of men, possessing apparently at first little in common with 
each other, but at last obeying a single and irrepressible impulse. It 
was this which actuated the assembled citizens of Syracuse, as they 
bore with one consent Timoleon, feeble, old and blind, to the theatre, 
and with one voice hailed and acknowledged the wisdom of his coun- 
sel. It was this which led on in sullen and mournful silence the 
legions of Germanicus, as they sought through devious ways and 
thick wildernesses the spot where bleached the unburied bones of 
Varus and his slaughtered soldiers. It was this which interrupted 
the*rast silence and gloom of Rome, only with suppressed moans and 
funereal torches, when the ashes of her murdered husband were borne 
by Agrippina to the tomb. It was this which aroused the whole 
army at midnight, to salute, by anticipation, Napoleon as the con- 
queror of Austerlitz. It was this which, in our own land, hailed with 
contagious influence the Father of his Country, as he passed along, 
bearing with him their hearts as he bore the power conferred on him 
by a free and grateful people. 

Yet it is not to crowds or to the applause of crowds, that such im- 
pulses are limited. S Perhaps they are felt even more strongly whem 
brooding over and feeding on solitary thoughts, nursing glowing hopes, 
and conceiving bold or beautiful designs. Whose emotions are more 
lofty, whose spirit more elevated, than those of the poet turning to 
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shape in solitude and silence the forms which imagination bodies forth? 
What wisdom is so noble as that 

" Which seeks to sweet retired Solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort. 
Were all- to ruffled, and sometimes impair'd." 

The most touching passages to be found in books, are those in 
which are depicted the joys, the hopes, the fears of genius. Who 
forgets Milton's picture of his nightly visits, though blind and fallen 
upon evil times, to the spring haunted by the Muses, as he has told 
of them in immortal numbers ; or that lofty confidence which whis- 
pered to him in seclusion, in poverty, and in suffering that he was to 
leave behind him that which the world would not willingly let die? 
N This is the spirit which gives a double incentive to genius-— the praise 
of the present, the yet more coveted plaudits of the future. To those 
whom it animates nature imparts her selectest influences. Not to 
their souls do the passions come with wild tumultuousness, but frith 
an ardour chastened and exalted. Not to them spring up desires to 
be gratified at the cost of their own or others' good. Their nourish- 
ment is in the recesses of their own minds, or in the mysteries of cre- 
ation. Their labour is that of thought and research ; their triumph is 
the development of knowledge, the spread of beneficence and wisdom, 
the outpouring of inspired intellect, the tranquil occupation and pro- 
gressive improvement of the mind. Time itself, which destroys the 
pleasures of the body, which cripples the powers of enterprise, seems 
glad to falter for a moment in his course, and to leave unimpaired 
these sources of mental pleasure to the last moments of life. 

Does the imagination create for us any image of happiness more 
pure, more exalted, than the " patient thought" of Newton, gradually 
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leading him, step by step, to the completion of his vast theory ? Who 
shall appreciate the glowing excitement which must have warmed 
him, when he found each successive step of his laborious investigations 
leading him onward to the great result? Who can say how much 
more elevating would have been his joy, could he have known that 
every apparent irregularity, every unaccountable phenomenon was to 
prove, as the advances of science afforded means of proof, the unerr- 
ing truth of his vast conceptions ? Can we coldly view Laplace de- 
voting year after year, to the perfection of those calculations which 
were to render certain, by the test of mathematical demonstration, all 
the laws affecting the movements of bodies, from the minutest objects 
that attract our notice, to the worlds and systems that roll through 
infinite space ? 

Such pursuits substitute experiment for chance, thoughtful labour 
for unregulated impulse, general utility for selfish gratification, various 
observation for momentary and hasty inference. It is the impulsive 
devotion which has led to them, that has given to mankind those im- 
provements which add to the comforts of individual existence, and 
strengthen the bonds of social intercourse. It is this which afforded 
to the benevolent labours of Davy their noblest reward in preserving 
the lives of his fellow creatures ; which gave to Fulton, while he yet 
lived, the conscious satisfaction of having secured to his country and 
to mankind a practical benefit, the influence of which would be felt, 
in ways not to be foreseen, on various relations of public and private 
life. 

What branch of science is there which does not unfold to the eye 
of him who courts it as an enthusiast, some wonderful truth, elevating 
his mind, affording scope for pleasant and profound reflection ! If he 
gazes on the heavenly bodies, he sees neither the portents of supersti- 
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tion nor the fancies of ignorance in the dim eclipses of the moon, or 
the splendours of the aerial bow ; he gazes on the fiery brightness of 
Mars, or the glittering radiance of the evening star, delighted to trace 
their revolutions or their changing forms ; he watches all their move- 
ments as parts of the vast and beautiful machine, sees their harmonies 
hidden from the unskilled eye, and soars to new beings and to other 
worlds. 

What food for reflection does the geologist find at every step- 
discoloured earth, precipitous rocks, broad prairies, and mountains 
roundly waving or burying their pointed summits in the clouds, 
present not to his eye the appearance of accidental arrangement ; he 
lingers over each ; he sees the effect of earthquake, of deluge, and of 
torrent ; he wanders back to ages long past ; the instruments which 
he traces are the resistless energies of nature, the effects are seen hi 
the features of vast countries, of islands, continents, and worlds ? 

Does animated nature, form the objects of his observation and study? 
How teem every grove, every field— -the earth, the ocean, and the 
air, with living things, in variety and in numbers more vast than the 
stars of heaven. The haunts of domestic life are filled, enlivened, and 
benefitted by creatures submissive to our will ; we frequent the well 
known scenes around us, to recognize at every step familiar forms 
of breathing and exulting nature ; we penetrate to earth's remotest 
limits, her dreariest and most deserted climes, only to find new beings 
to gaze on with surprise, and to trace in their habits and their powers 
evidence of the wisdom and beneficence of the great Creator of them 
all. 

What more delightful than the quiet and innocent labours of the 
naturalist who discovers hidden wonders in every animal he beholds, 
in the birds who fill the woods with their earliest and latest songs, 
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the insects who hum and glitter through their summer existence, or 
the beasts who roam oyer the fields or hide in the recesses of the 
earth. It is his in every walk from morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy eve — in the fresh breathing of spring, the profuse luxuriance of 
summer, the sere and yellow autumn, and the tardy and inhospitable 
winter, to find objects of notice and affection, changing with no 
passions, gamboling with artless pleasure, living as creatures ever 
guided by an all-directing hand— -not wayward, care-worn, scheming, 
and abstracted. Or if, smitten with a love of nature yet more simple, 
he dwells on the unrivalled beauty and ever-springing wonders of 
vegetable creation, what delight can surpass that which he finds in 
the freshness, the odours, and the hues of flowers — those which nestle 
in the hedge-row, those which make the broad fields glitter with their 
brighter hues, those which spring up in the dark mould of the som- 
bre forests. He dwells on their shapes of exquisite beauty ; their 
colours various as the rainbow — the glossy whiteness of the jessa- 
mine, the soft azure of the violet, the lovely tints of the rose bright 
as the fingers of the morning. 

With these pleasures springing from the study of nature, can we 
refuse to recognize or to cherish that enthusiasm which would lead 
us sometimes from the busy haunts of men, and find for us in such 
scenes, sources of abundant and increasing delight ? Amid these we 
seem to be raised above the fleeting attractions of every day life, and 
to commune with higher things ; the joys of the happy are made more 
exulting, the sorrows of the wretched are alleviated ; there is a hidden 
influence in all around ; the leaves are whispering and the mountains 
murmur for us ; the sprightly breezes, the golden clouds, the sloping 
meadows, the clear sky, the songs of birds, and the soft falling of 
waters make. the heart cheerful, contemplative, and happy. In the 
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lone solitude of mountains, by the restless and unbounded ocean, we 
own the vastness of universal nature of which we form a part 

To such emotions no heart can be dead. To them the coldest will 
respond. Who can forget Gibbon's unconscious acknowledgment of 
them? Tranquil, unexcited, philosophical as he was— no passion 
ruffling his cautious and long-pondered judgment, imagination never 
dazzling his all-inquiring eye — he depicts, with an enthusiasm not fre- 
quent, the scene amid which he completed the great labour of his 
life; in his summer house by the side of the Leman lake, in the 
silence of midnight, he laid down his pen ; his heart responded, as 
he tells us, to the stillness of nature, the softness of the air, the se- 
renity of the sky and the clearness of the moon, which reflected from 
the waters, silvered the country, the lake and the mountains. Who 
that recollects the eloquence, the enthusiasm, the tenderness, the mel- 
ancholy, the passion with which the " self-torturing sophist" of 
Geneva has dwelt on the beauties and loveliness of nature, does not 
forget for a moment the darker stains of character which his own 
reckless hand in misanthropy or madness tore open to the world ? 
We listen to him as he rejoices in the solitude, and exclaims, " Oh ! 
nature, Oh ! my mother, there is no one here to watch over me but 
thee." We seem to stand beside his chair as he was wheeled out 
by his own last request, to watch the slanting rays of the sun till the 
moment he expired. 

It was said by Bacon that, as he felt the soft showers of the spring 
falling on his uncovered head, it seemed as if the spirit of the Uni- 
verse descended upon him. There is nothing which elevates the 
heart so intensely and so gratefully to the Being who created us, as 
the contemplation of his works ; at each moment of observation and 
reflection new proofs of his almighty power, new evidences of his 
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boundless beneficence burst upon us. A bishop visiting his diocese 
met with an aged woman, whose only address to heaven was a simple 
exclamation of gratitude and wonder ; " Pray so always, my good 
mother," said the bishop, " your prayer is better than any we can 
make." In the wonderful mechanism of nature are found those 
proofs of the existence and the workmanship of a divine and omnipo- 
tent being, which have forced themselves upon the reason of every 
age ; the history of our race carries us not beyond the time in which 
we find this belief to have existed ; no people have been so savage or 
so ignorant as to deny the traces of more than human power, even in 
objects within the limited range of their observation. " How do you 
know that there is a God ?" an Indian was asked. " I trace him in 
the same manner," replied the savage, " that I trace the footsteps of 
an animal in the sand." 

Among the records of learning transmitted to us by the philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome, and which, in what relates to the mental 
or the moral attributes of man, have left so little in eloquence, in pu- 
rity, in simplicity, in virtue and even in reflection or research, to the 
long ages that have succeeded them — among these are found innumer- 
able treatises on the omnipotence and beneficence of a supreme being 
as exhibited in his works. In the beautiful memoirs of Socrates there 
is preserved a conversation with Aristodemus on this subject, so full 
of unaffected piety, of resistless argument, of blended confidence, 
meekness, deference, and eloquence, that it is impossible not to yield 
at once to the sublime sentiments of the Athenian sage. As we read, 
we acknowledge, in all the fulness of our hearts, that there is indeed 
" a being, whose eye pierceth through all nature, and whose ear is 
open to every sound ; wide as all space ; extending through all time ; 
whose goodness and whose care have no limits but those fixed by 
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his own creation." How many passages might be produced from 
the fragments of Plato and of Tully, in which, with all their matchless 
eloquence, all the force of their calm and searching thought, they 
have demonstrated, from the works of nature, the power and attri- 
butes of God ? Shall not we then acknowledge, and cultivate, and 
cherish the same convictions springing from our hearts ? We who 
have the added light of time, and may be guided by the lessons of a 
piety more pure. Shall we not all unite in the eloquent language 
of an enthusiastic inquirer into man's nature ? — " Since by thee, oh 
sovereign mind ! I have been formed such as I am, intelligent and 
rational ; since the peculiar dignity of my nature is to know and con- 
template thee ; permit that, with due freedom, I exert those faculties 
with which thou hast adorned me. Bear with my venturous and 
bold approach. And since not vain curiosity, nor fond conceit, nor 
love of aught save thee alone, inspires me with such thoughts as 
these, be thou my assistant, and guide me in this pursuit, whilst I ven- 
ture thus to tread the labyrinth of wide nature, and to trace thee in 
thy works !" 

Elevated by these contemplations, inspired by these emotions, the 
mind of man soars beyond the flaming limits of the world, perceives 
that it is something more than a fragile and corporeal creature, and 
looks to fuller joys and loftier powers in a state of less imperfect ex- 
istence. It feels the fulness of that hope which Plato has so beauti- 
fully called s\rti$ y»7£orpo<j>o$> the hope that nourishes old age — that 
which tells us we stand here upon a point, awaiting our flight into 
purer regions and brighter skies. We feel how imperfect is our mortal 
being — how little we have enjoyed of all that which we have faculties 
to participate in and enjoy ; we know that our hearts are filled with 
emotions, our minds have powers for pleasure and for intellectual 
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profit, which the chances of life never enable us to exercise ; we feel 
that the wise being who hath disposed every thing so well and cre- 
ated nothing in vain, has not given us such powers never to be in- 
dulged ; and we look forward, with an irrepressible anxiety, to that 
state of existence in which they will all be called forth, in which we 
shall experience every pleasure, unsullied and uninterrupted, that can 
spring from the intellect and the heart. Who would sacrifice these 
hopes ? Who would bear calmly the certain pains, and the uncertain 
pleasures of existence here, did he not feel within him that voice, 
which whispers in gentle and inspiring accents, that he is but travel- 
ling onward to that undiscovered country, where the former are felt 
not, and the latter have no alloy ? 

These are the innate feelings which, properly nourished, lead to 
true religion, to virtuous life ; which teach modesty, diffidence, and 
love towards our fellow creatures possessing equal intellects and 
equal rights with ourselves. They kindle with no violent and in- 
temperate belief of peculiar inspiration and intelligence ; they break 
not wantonly upon the feelings and habits of domestic and social life ; 
they yield not to dark misanthropy and melancholy forebodings ; they 
see not, in the future, annihilation, or eternal torment, or sufferings 
against which no virtue is secure ; they worship not that infinite and 
incomprehensible being who lives through all time, and extends 
through all extent, by peculiarity of food, or regulated movements of 
the body, or various and ridiculous costumes ; they gather not toge- 
ther unnumbered hosts of fanatics to traverse wide continents ; they 
linger not through a tedious and gloomy existence, shut up in caverns, 
brooding over cherished ignorance, improving no faculty which hea- 
ven has bestowed, and counting the intensity of mental piety by each 
tedious and misapplied revolution of the hours ; still less do they 
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indulge in that vengeful and unholy spirit, which persecutes all of a 
differing belief; that spirit which has deluged in blood the fairest por- 
tion of the earth, against which the ties of common country and even 
common kindred have afforded no protection ; which has slaughtered 
thousands in the silence of night, in the seclusion of forests and dis- 
tant regions ; which bears with it in its infamous career, no single 
generous emotion, nothing to soften or to hide the atrocity of crime. 
Can there be beings who look into their own hearts, who feel that 
they have, implanted there, either emotions of charity, generosity, and 
love, or powers to think, to judge, to reason, and to believe— -can 
there be those, joined man to man in the wide-spreading fellowship of 
the human race, who are prepared for differences of creed, for varia- 
tions of formal observance, even for opinions they may deem unfortu- 
nately and culpably wrong, to raise the hand of power, the hand of 
tyranny, and of crime, that they may bring to their own measure 
the consciences they think too short or too long ? That there have 
been, alas ! the history of our race has too fatally demonstrated ; but, 
God grant, that the spirit of universal benevolence, emanating from 
himself, may by degrees spread its influence over every portion of 
the earth, to regenerate and to save ; that the spirit, scarcely less holy, 
of universal truth may enlighten the benighted of all nations, the civi- 
lized not less than the savage, and teach the lessons of pure exalted 
religion, that religion which is a chain binding man not to the absurd- 
ities and follies of earth, but to the immutable throne of God. 

If we are right with heaven, we need scarcely fear that we shall 
not be right with man. The same benevolence of feeling, the same 
ardour, the same passion will bind us to our fellow beings, which 
warm within us sensations of piety and gratitude. It is these which 
link men, unlike the rest of animated nature, in one vast community ; 
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which bind us with devoted love to kindred and friends ; secure to us 
the charms of domestic life ; blend with sterner virtues gentler emo- 
tions, such as bore away the heart of the expiring gladiator to his 
young barbarians and their Dacian mother — such as swelled in the 
bosom of Epaminondas when he blessed heaven that his parents yet 
lived to enjoy his fame — such as redeemed all the fierceness of 
Achilles when, with gushing tears, he recalled in suppliant Priam the 
image of his father. It is these which enable us to repress the start- 
ing exuberance of our own grief, that we may soothe that of others 
whom we love ; which, forgetting self, watches for their emotions ; 
anticipates their wishes and their pleasures ; and shuts out from them 
the access of pain. History willingly pauses on that blended dignity, 
patriotism, firmness and love which enabled Arria first to place in her 
own bosom the dagger she handed to her husband ; but in the fami- 
liar letters of Pliny is found a story of the same admirable woman, 
which seems to me yet more beautiful and touching. Her husband 
and her son were ill together, and the latter expired while his father 
yet continued in his chamber. She privately buried her child ; then, 
day after day, while with her husband, she answered every inquiry 
as if the child yet lived ; calmly repressed in his presence the swelling 
sorrows of her heart ; and when no longer able to restrain them, she 
sought another room, and, in solitude and unheard, poured forth her 
agony and tears. 

Are not these the sentiments which make life holy ; do they not 
lift it from the worldliness of earth ; do they not give us here below 
glimpses of a loftier spirit, prepared for a state of existence more 
pure ; do they not soften the roughness of our mortal journey ; are 
they not imparted to us to prepare us for fuller joys ? By their in- 
dulgence and cultivation they will fill up with increasing pleasures 
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every moment of life, and throw around its toils that which exhilarates 
and lightens. They will bind us to our friends, making, to use the 
language of Tully, prosperity more radiant, and adversity less de- 
pressing ; they will " redouble our joy, and cut in half our griefs ;" 
they will diffuse that placid and philosophical benevolence, which 
imparts to the character of Socrates its inimitable charm, and which 
seems to have attempered throughout his long life that of our own 
beneficent Franklin. 

When they are extended to a wider career of usefulness, these 
affections are the active springs of that enthusiastic charity, which, 
well directed, becomes a blessing to all mankind. I do not mean that 
charity, which, actuated by some sudden impulse, falling in with the 
current of temporary zeal, and enjoying the notoriety of popular 
applause, neglects the objects that daily arise to its notice, and hastily, 
sanguinely, and without judgment or constancy, rushes into schemes 
of doubtful usefulness, and exhausts itself in abortive efforts. But I 
mean that charity which pondering long, is modest but never tiring, 
devoted but never ostentatious, selecting objects of certain utility 
which are capable of being actually achieved. Such was the spirit 
that led on step by step the illustrious Howard ; first visiting the 
prisons in his neighbourhood, pointing out the evident means of 
amendment and change, gradually making his way on the same be- 
nevolent journey from county to county, collecting the assistance by 
convincing the feelings and the reasons of his countrymen ; then em- 
bracing in his all searching zeal, the kingdoms of Europe ; penetrat- 
ing their most loathsome and ancient dungeons, fearless of infection, 
calm but devoted and enthusiastic, pointing out the ease with which 
remedies might be applied ; and expiring at last, not indeed with his 
mission finished, for with him that could never be, but leaving the 
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traces of his footsteps indelibly' impressed where he had passed 
along. In the solitude of a bleak and desolate plain of Tartary a 
decaying pyramid covers his remains, but there exist to him, where- 
ever are seen the grated windows of a dungeon, monuments proudet 
than those which have been erected to the memory of warriors and 
of kings. 

It seems to be in allusion to this spirit, that Cicero claimed to be 
a citizen of the world, as of one common city, and not a being whose 
affections were eonfined only within the walls of Rome— 4 * sese non 
unius circumdatum moenibus loci, sed civem totius mundi, quasi unius 
urbis, agnoverit." Yet it does not appear to me that this is incon-' 
sistent with that strong and ardent attachment to our own peculiar 
country, to its institutions, its people, and its laws, which has been 
felt by the greatest and best men, in all regions and at all times. 
This last indeed is but a more limited degree of the same benevolent 
feeling, strongly implanted in us, certainly by the associations of life, 
and not improbably by the original principles of our nature. It 
blends together what are little more than habits, local attachments, 
recollections of personal gratification and pleasure, with what is gen- 
eral and pervading, narrowing upon one point the spirit of universal 
love, pressing together, in one concentrated feeling, the affections of 
social and domestic intercourse, and uniting as it were, in one general 
term — that of love of country— -emotions boundless as all pervading 
charity, contracted as individual affection. 

When the soldier in a far land bursts into tears at the sudden tune 
which reminds him of his home ; when the traveller beyond the 
ocean is transported, by the unexpected lowing of the herds, to his 
own green meadows ; when the Greek of these days glories in the 
triumphs of those who fought beneath the walls of Troy ; we per- 
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ceive sentiments, beautiful indeed, but limited in their character, ap- 
pealing to all our sympathies, but not to be equalled with those, more 
elevated, which are occupied with the higher destinies of our country, 
and seem to make our desires for its prosperity and success, the same 
as those we would entertain for the whole of mankind. The 
union of these creates true patriotism — not, on the one hand, suffer- 
ing to sleep sensibilities which bind us dearly to our own homes, as 
the seat of our best affections and our purest joys ; but still more on 
the other, not permitting such feelings either to repress or to control 
that loftier spirit which leads to higher ends, which glows with dis- 
interested and generous aspirations, and which is ever active to secure 
the permanent and moral dignity of our country. Such was the 
patriotism that actuated Aristides when he advised the Athenians 
to reject the counsel of Themistocles, which, although it might pro- 
bably be attended with success, was founded on actions in themselves 
dishonorable. Such was the spirit that actuated Brutus, when, 
overcoming the gentleness of his nature, and the love of calm philo- 
sophy with which he was imbued, he stained his reluctant hands in 
blood to achieve the salvation of his country ; toiled on against every 
obstacle, and unaided by that love of liberty which, as he found too late, 
had ceased to animate the Roman people; and sought a refuge in death, 
which saved him from beholding the unavoidable miseries of his coun- 
try. Such, to descend to times affording many an instance of lofty 
patriotism, to be classed by history with those of earlier days, such was 
the spirit that led on a more than Roman senate, compassed round 
with darkness and with danger, uncertain of its resources and strength, 
perilling at once individual safety, and national existence, contending 
less against oppression than for the rights of man, and the great and 
just principles of society and of government, to promulgate boldly 
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from a neighboring hall, their determined purpose ; they were sup- 
ported by the same spirit up to the glorious issue, through years of 
suffering, with an energy sometimes paralyzed but never subdued, 
sometimes crushed but never rooted out. Well might the heathen 
philosopher and poet unite in assigning to men so actuated a life of 
eternal happiness beyond the tomb ; well may we preserve constantly 
in our memory, these actions and the images of the illustrious men by 
whom they were achieved. May their spirits watch over us to guide 
us in their paths ; to incite us to the same purposes ; to fill us with 
the same patriotic ardour — and, presiding high above the rest, may 
the Father of his Country bow from his lofty throne and long hail 
us, the united and faithful guardians of that holy compact which he 
toiled to form, not for our blessing only, but for an example and 
watchword to mankind. 

How sacred is the deposit committed to our care ! Like the Ara- 
bian peasant, we hold the precious casket, which contains a spirit, 
that is to arise, to extend its influence to all nations, to bless and to 
regenerate mankind. We are no enthusiasts to deny that other 
nations, as well as ourselves, have felt the light of increasing liberty 
and truth. He who reflects on the history of Europe a century ago, 
will own that to the most benighted has come the sacred flame, which 
ere long will pour the full effulgence of the day— -it has been ours to 
look down the eastern cliffs and espy Hyperion's march, before he 
has risen to the world below. But we may be assured the hour is 
rapidly hastening on when others are to participate in the institutions 
we have perfected. Not long can be resisted that controlling spirit 
of popular opinion which is now opposed only by tottering institu- 
tions, by ancient habits, by the crafty net-work which is the remnant 

of feudalism and superstition. How should we inspirit by our ex- 

4 
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ample those who are struggling in this holy cause. Let us not hastily 
doubt the firmness of their purpose, or the ultimate success of their 
efforts. Let us not see in the occasional waves thrown back by the 
tempest of revolution, a returning tide of despotism. Let us not 
deem those tardy who had no previous guides, such as we were 
blessed with, in freer institutions, in more extended knowledge, in 
hardier habits of body, and exercised activity of mind. But let us 
believe that there is something in the great principle of liberty itself, 
which will at last restore the balance that yet vibrates-— sooner to 
some, later to others, but ultimately to all. 

Do we not love our country as a child that clings to the bosom 
of its parent? Has she not for us charms greater than poets have 
bestowed on the fairest portions of the globe ? With them she can 
boast her abundant harvests and prolific herds ; the seasons which 
give their lasting favours to her climate and her soil. With her, as 
with them, no monsters haunt the caverns ; no pestilence breathes 
upon the gales. Bright cities glitter through her vast extent ; the 
ocean bears to her shores the tributes of the world, and her rivers 
widely flowing bind her together with a silver chain ; the works of 
man are seen upon her loftiest mountains, and in her deepest valleys, 
guarding her lengthening coasts, and adding to the benefits of nature ; 
her bosom teems with the richest metals ; her children are hardy, 
laborious, and bold ; and her annals are adorned with names mighty 
in war and beneficent in peace. These indeed are the blessings which 
she can justly claim, and which have been given, in common with 
her, to countries deemed most favoured in the history of mankind. 
But has she not, beyond all these, what never was bestowed before ; 
has she not that internal happiness, tranquillity and plenty, which 
blesses with abundant and easy support all classes of her children ? 
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Has she not every where diffused the light of education and know- 
ledge, offering them spontaneously to all ? Has she not institutions 
where every citizen is the equal, in every political right, with those 
around, and which are not made to depend on the accidents of for- 
tune or of birth ? Has she not become the model to which the eyes 
of patriots turn ; has she not that proud and confident bearing yielded 
to her among nations in this, her early youth, that others have been 
centuries in acquiring ? So blest, it is ours— calmly maintaining our 
institutions with devoted patriotism ; bearing with partial, or local, or 
temporary ills ; recollecting for what a trust we have to answer to all 
future times — it is ours not to thwart, to distrust, or to despair of the 
struggles of those who aim at the same objects, but to cheer them on 
through good and evil report, until they present themselves new and 
perfect votaries at the shrine of political truth. 

God grant, that the enthusiasm with which we view our country, 
our whole country, may never suffer change ; that it may live through 
all time ; that it may glow in our children, as it glowed in our fathers ; 
that it may be a spell to withstand that fatal "rehearsal of the 
past," which history has hitherto presented from age to age ; that it 
may keep our pride forever aiming to preserve it as the lofty beacon 
which, at the beginning, pointed out the harbour of political safety, 
cheering onward the weary, long struggling in the ocean of prejudice 
and thraldom ; and which at the last may stand as the monument of 
the noblest triumph that man can hope to achieve— the triumph of 
freedom, of purity, of order, of general benevolence and equal rights, 
in the political, religious, and social relations of mankind. 

I cannot believe that I have erred in attributing so much, of all 
that affords us pleasure ; leads us to worthy efforts and great 
results; fills our hearts with such generous and admirable emo- 
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tions towards our Creator, our fellow creatures and our country ; to 
that natural ardour which is implanted in the breast of man. I can- 
not doubt, that glowing as it does with greater brightness in our earlier 
years, it becomes an object of the deepest interest then to study its 
nature and direct its course. This then is true philosophy. Not 
such is that, which seeks with harsh and unprofitable pride to hold 
itself above the pleasures or the duties of life ; not such is that, which, 
in an opposite extreme, withdraws itself in lazy selfishness from the - 
toils or the occasional and necessary pains that attend on an inter- 
course with the world. But it is that which cultivating all the gen- 
erous affections, nourishing those emotions which connect us with 
God and man, indulging the spirit that glows within us, fruitful of 
pleasures to the intellect and the heart, leads us through life ; not de- 
pendent for happiness on prosperity and success ; not gloomy if de- 
barred by chances, that come to all, from sources of pleasure we might 
fairly have expected ; but always ready, always anxious to act well 
our part on a scene swiftly fleeting by ; loving our friends and our 
country with an ardour proved by untiring devotion ; holding life 
itself well spent when so occupied, well surrendered if at the last it 
can be profitably sacrificed for them. 

This is the philosophy which will be our patient guide and untiring 
friend through every fortune ; it will watch over and cheer us, as it 
watched over and cheered Epictetus in slavery, and Antoninus on 
the throne of the world. It is the same admirable, and practical, and 
elevating philosophy, which was called down by Socrates from hea- 
ven, to be placed in our cities, and led into our very houses, and 
made* to inquire of and instruct us in all that is good or bad in the life 
and manners of man. If we study, it sits by us as we read, to sym- 
pathize in all that is noble ; it hovers by our side in our lonely mu- 
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sings, to soothe, to calm, but not to depress ; it urges us in the career 
of worldly ambition, directing all our aspirations and our actions to 
generous ends ; it is with us through life and deserts us not in death, 
ever at hand to protect and to bless. 

So charming is divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Such was the philosophy of Xenophon, now listening to the les- 
sons of his divine master ; now toiling at the head of armies, prompt, 
skilful and resolute in the hour of battle, and the long days of difficult 
retreat ; now cultivating the most honourable offices in the life of a 
private and faithful citizen ; now in agreeable solitude admiring and 
improving the beauties of an Arcadian landscape ; and at last passing 
the evening of life, careless of occasional storms, in recording the 
purest lessons of virtue, and the noblest exploits of bravery and pa- 
triotism. Such was the philosophy of Tully ; on whose lips the 
muses loved to breathe their loftiest inspiration ;— -to him what duty 
was there, of private or of public life, not cheerfully undertaken, not 
honourably fulfilled ; living, as he did, in eventful days, and toiling 
through the whole career of public service, in times of unwonted tur- 
bulence, difficulty and danger ? Do we not see in the life of Milton 
the impulse of the same philosophy ? He had cherished it from his 
earliest studies, he clung to it in the last struggles of his earthly exist- 
ence. It was with him to elevate and adorn his youth ; to make 
more lovely and exalted his musings in the shades of Vallombrosa, 
more sublime his inspirations amid " the Alpine mountains cold ;" 
it was with him, when his noble spirit "guided by faith and match- 
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less fortitude" was overplied in liberty's defence ; it was with him, 
when fallen on evil times, he consorted with the 

Spirit that does prefer, 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, 

to cheer his dark but not solitary hours. Can we not invoke in illus- 
tration of the same philosophy— -in proof of the glorious principle of 
our nature in which it springs, and of the lofty purposes to which it 
leads — the well remembered list of those illustrious spirits, who are 
scattered along the annals of successive ages and various climes, the 
brave, the pious, the gifted, the generous, and the devoted, around 
whose brows the wreath of immortality has been bound by the con- 
senting gratitude and applause of the race whom they have adorned 
and served? 

Hie manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, 
Quiqae sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, et Phcebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. 

Are these examples, so glorious and exciting, presented to dull and 
unadmiring eyes? Are our bosoms callous to emulation of their 
excellence, and rivalry of their fame ? Ah, no ! there is within us all 
a spirit which, if it bears us not to the same lofty height, will carry 
us triumphantly into the purer regions and the brighter skies, through 
which they have soared. May it be ours ardently to cultivate that 
spirit ; may it lead us onward, glowing with irresistible devotion ; and 
may it accept us as votaries not unworthy, point out to us the stars 
which should be the beacons of our course, and make plain to us the 
ways of immortality and virtue. 
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Philadelphia, November 19, 1847. 
Dear Sir: 

The undersigned, committee on behalf of " The Young Men's Democratic Asso- 
ciation of the City and County of Philadelphia," respectfully request a copy of the 
Eulogy pronounced by you in the Upper Saloon of the Philadelphia Museum,, on the 
life and character of the late Silas Wright, feeling assured that those of our citizens 
who had not the opportunity of hearing the same, feel a lively interest in its publi- 
cation. 

We also take this opportunity of returning to you our heartfelt thanks, for the kind 
manner in which you consented to become the medium through which the young 
Democracy of the City and County could convey a tribute of affection to the memory 
of their beloved Wright, and in bequeathing to our country a paper that must become 
a part of its history. 

We are, with sentiments of high respect, 

Your friends and fellow citizens, 

HENRY W. BROWN, 
THOMAS H. BREEN, 
CHARLES S. WHITEMAN, 
WILLIAM RANKIN, 
M. J. DAUGHERTY. 
The Hon. Henry D. Gilpin. 



Philadelphia, November 20, 1847. 

Gentlemen: 

In sending you a copy of my Address, I cannot lose the occasion to express to the 

Association my sincere acknowledgments for the favor with which it was received, 

and to assure them, that while no office could be more grateful to my feelings than to 

commemorate the virtues of such a man, that gratification was largely increased by 

knowing it was done at the instance of those who so warmly and justly admired and 

honored him. * 

With great respect, 

Your friend and fellow citizen, 

HENRY D. GILPIN. 

To Henry W. Brown, Thomas H. Brbxn, Charles S. Whtteman, William 
Rankin, and M. J. Daugherty, Esquires. 



Officers of the Young Men's Democratic Association of the City 

and County of Philadelphia. 



President, 
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First District— Major THOMAS O'NEILL. 
Second " HUGH McGOLDRICK. 
Third " LABAN S. BURKHART. 
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Treasurer, 
WILLIAM WALTON. 

Secretaries, 

City— WILLIAM STOKES BOYD. 
County— DANIEL DOUGHERTY. 

Board of Managers, 

THOMAS J. MILES, HENRY A. GILDEA, 

WILLIAM Y. McKEAN, JOHN McKIBBIN, 

GEORGE A. BRADLEY, SAMUEL BADGER, JR. 

LEVI FOULKROD. 



EULOGY. 

Mb. President and Gbntlkmbk : 

In complying with your invitation, I have only to lament my 
inability adequately to delineate the life, and portray the character 
of that great statesman and excellent man, to whose worth the 
expression, which we have so lately witnessed, of admiration and 
regret, so general and spontaneous, is a tribute from his country as 
honorable as it must be sincere. Bound to him by the ties of a 
personal friendship, which it was ever my pride and happiness ty 
cherish, and regarding with uniform respect his sentiments on all 
important public questions, I might reasonably distrust my own 
estimate of his character, and my judgment of his actions. But the 
narrative of his life, gathered from sources that are authentic ; the 
evidences of his patriotism, his genius, the wisdom of his counsels, 
and his private virtues, drawn from records readily accessible to us 
all, will present a picture that friendship need not flatter, and 
individual judgment is unable to exaggerate. This, and this only, 
it shall be my effort faithfully to accomplish, 

Silas Wright was born on the 24th of May, 1795, at Amherst, 
a village in the state of Massachusetts. The scene of his birth is 
one of those spots whose beauties allure the lover of nature ; and 
the character, pursuits and habits of its people exhibit all the 
features that mark a community where genius needs no guide nor 
aid, in its progress to honorable distinction, but industry, integrity, 
patriotism and a wise ambition. From the hill, on whose sloping 
side the village rests, the eye wanders over the fertile valley of the 
Connecticut, which is spread around and below. Small farms, the 

t 



n freeholds of those by whose labor they have become the patterns of 
a skilful husbandry, lie side by side, far as the sight can reach, 
seldom parted even by a hedge-row; and village succeeds to village, 
each N crowned with its heaven-directed spire, rising from a circle of 
venerable elms, beneath whose shade the public school has not 
failed, through years long past, to gather the offspring of successive 
generations. No antiquated customs or institutions check or pre- 
vent the aspirations and success of honest and industrious poverty; 
no arbitrary laws limit the just distribution of property or sow the 
seeds of domestic rivalry ; no privileges of class draw harsh lines 
of discrimination in the exercise of political and social rights ; and 
the same education develops and nourishes, with equal and jealous 
care, the seeds of intellect and morals among those who are favored 
with much or little of this world's goods. Nor have events been 
wanting to connect with the scene, by vivid association, striking 
lessons of piety, patriotism, and patient even stern republican con- 
fidence and virtue. When fierce Indian warriors far outnumbered 
the first adventurers into the wilderness, humble churches, whose 
sites are yet reverently pointed out, were reared in its recesses, and 
no dread of the savage interrupted the due solemnity of Christian 
worship; when England was hurrying to the scaffold the judges 
who had condemned her arbitrary monarch, neither royal favor, nor 
wealth, nor power could bring danger to their associates who 
passed securely the lengthened evening of life in the hamlets of this 
valley; and when, in later days, the great contest of modern 
liberty was fought — the contest for the preservation of real and 
absolute self government— every town that encircles the heights of 
Amherst hastened to enrol its sons under the standard of the young 
republic. 

In these scenes the forefathers of Mr. Wright had dwelt for more 
than a century ; in these habits and principles they had been bred ; 
in these toils, adventures, and patriotic duties they had largely 
shared. Born in the midst of such a community, the toilsome occu- 
pations and the narrow fortunes of his parents cast no gloomy shadow 
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over his childhood ; nor did they retard the early development of 
an intellect more than usually bright, and a temper of whose gen- 
tleness and serenity domestic tradition has cherished the fondest 
recollections. His home indeed was humble, his advantages "were 
few, his patrimony was nothing; but yet the picture impressed 
most early on his imagination, was that of tranquil nature and well 
rewarded industry ; the lesson he imbibed unconsciously from every 
thing around him, was that of honest and contented labor; and 
reverence to God and integrity to man could scarce have failed to 
be among the first emotions that warmed his heart. The seed was 
early sown that produced, at a later day, the blossom and the fruit. 

While Mr. Wright was yet quite young, his father removed his 
residence to Vermont, which had been received not long before into 
the Union, and was chiefly settled by emigrants from Massachusetts 
and the rest of New England, who carried with them the habits, 
and adopted, in a new region, the pursuits and manners of their 
former homes. No record of his school-boy days has been preserved ; 
tradition seems to have treasured no anecdotes to indicate in his 
youth the promises of his future eminence ; nor is it till his sixteenth 
year that we are able to trace his occupations with certainty or dis- 
tinctness. In 1811 he entered the college at Middlebury, in Ver- 
mont; and in 1815 he completed his course of study, with a repu- 
tation for ability more than usually high. It was in this interval, 
that the war with Great Britain made the shores of Lake Champlain 
the scene of one of those gallant battles, in which the sturdy bravery 
of men, cheerfully and suddenly leaving for the time their peaceful 
occupations, proved itself more than equal to veteran discipline and 
far superior numbers. The father of Mr. Wright, his elder brother, 
and the husbands of two of his sisters, were among the Vermont 
volunteers, in the victory at Plattsburg, whose gallantry and services 
were especially noticed by the commander in chief. 

On leaving college, he commenced at once the study of the law, 
to which he devoted nearly four years with characteristic zeal ; so 
much so, as seriously to impair his health, and to require, on the 



completion of hip term, an entire relaxation for several months. 
These he passed in a tour on horseback through the northern and 
western parts of New York, and it was in the course of his wans- 
derings that be selected the village of Canton, which is near its «&• 
treme border m the county of St. Lawrence, as the place of his 
fUture residence. There he settled in October, 1819, and continued 
to live till his death. The early years of a young Tillage lawyer, 
passed in a neighborhood remote from commerce and thinly peopled, 
cheered by no patronage even of family connections, must needs 
leave but a meagre history of professional distinction ; yet there are 
not wanting numerous testimonials of the clearness of intelligence 
which he displayed from the outset ; of his winning powers aa an 
advocate ; and especially of his strict and fearless integrity—Ai* 
undeviating fairness — in every relation in which he was called upon 
to act. Personal esteem and confidence he secured at once ; and 
his immediate selection for the principal village offices, however 
humble in themselves, was evidence of these sentiments ; it was an 
early indication of that popularity, quickly rising to a deeper and 
wanner interest, on the part of those who must have known him 
best, which it was his good fortune never to lose or even to diminish. 
In the year 1823, he commenced, at the age of twenty-eight, 
that career of public service in which he continued to advance, 
equally with benefit to his country and honor to himself, until the 
close of his life. From his youth his political associations had been 

with the democratic party. Though temperate in manner and for- 

* 

bearing in bis judgment of others, his sentiments were at all times 
candidly expressed; and the frankness of his character, and his dis- 
position calmly but freely to examine and discuss every topic of 
public interest, had made his opinions well known, as they had dis- 
closed the grounds on which they were adopted. To this perhaps 
may be attributed the rare occurrence, that he was elected to the 
Senate of the State from a county where the opposite political party 
had previously maintained an unquestioned ascendancy, but where 
from that time he ever received undeviating support He took his 





Mil as a Senator, at Albany , on the 6th of January, 1824, for a term 
of four years. 

Mr. Wright wai probably the youngest member of an assembly 
in which were men eminent for ability and trained by experience ; 
yet it waa not long before the vigor of his reasoning and the acute* 
ness of his intelligence gave him a position inferior to none. He 
showed himself constant and patient in attendance ; quick to discern 
die effects of every measure proposed ; fearless of responsibility 
when convinced of its propriety ; not shrinking from radical changes 
which the public good appeared to demand. By his political friends 
he was recognized as a skilful and faithful leader ; by men of every 
party he was respected for the sterling qualities of his mind and the 
general wisdom of his judgment. It was owing, in no small degree, 
to his exertions, that an actual movement was made in the revision 
and modification of the statutes ; he gave to the portion of that valu- 
able labor which was submitted to the legislature during his term, a 
minute, judicious, and most useful supervision ; he was mainly in* 
strumental in submitting to the people those amendments of the 
constitution which extended the right of suffrage, and gave them 
the choice, in every neighborhood, of their local magistrates. He 
began early to exercise an anxious attention to the revenue and 
finances ; and, above all, he succeeded in securing that limitation on 
expenditures for works of internal improvement, which, while ad- 
hered to, was of infinite value to the credit, resources and wealth of 
the state, as its abandonment seriously injured them. When her 
magnificent canals were begun, not only were the works themselves 
definitely designated ; but a fund was set aside, at the outset, for the 
payment of the interest on the debt to be incurred in their construo- 
tion ; and their proceeds, after completion, were appropriated to 
extinguish it. Scarcely, however, were these works finished, when 
numerous applications for others were pressed upon the legislature. 
These he took the lead in resisting. He had voted for the loans 
required to complete the Erie and Champlain Canals ; but he saw 
that to construct those now proposed, a debt must be incurred which 
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could be liquidated only by increased taxation. He urged perseve- 
rance in the system adopted at first : to husband the resources of the 
state, and when the cost of the profitable works was paid, then, and 
not till then, to apply their revenues to other improvements. His 
views were sustained by the legislature ; for several subsequent years 
they were adhered to ; and, when departed from, the result verified 
all his predictions. Such was the discharge of his first legislative 
trust ; and safely may it be said that in it he* contributed, in more 
than a common share, to the welfare of the state. 

Before his senatorial term was concluded, and in anticipation of 
that event, he was chosen a representative in Congress from the 
district in which he lived. The election took place in November, 
1826, and on the 3d of December, 1827, he repaired to Washing- 
ton. At that period the principal subject of legislative discussion 
was the regulation of duties on imports. In the state of New York, 
and especially in its northern districts, the people generally, and 
more particularly the farming population, were of opinion that an 
adjustment of the tariff should be made, so as to extend additional 
protection to the agricultural and mineral staples of that region, as 
well as to manufactures ; and the state Legislature, without a dis- 
senting voice, adopted resolutions to that effect, which were trans- 
mitted by the Governor to the senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, requesting their exertions to effect this object. As soon as 
Mr. Wright took his seat, he was placed on the Committee on 
Manufactures. He found a majority in favor of an alteration of the 
existing tariff, though not desirous of so general an extension of the 
protective policy as was advocated by some of the members, among 
whom was the chairman. The principal labor of the committee 
was, from this circumstance, devolved upon him, and by him its re- 
port to Congress was prepared. Though it certainly expressed 
opinions more favorable to the protective policy than his mature 
judgment ratified, as he afterwards candidly acknowledged in the 
Senate, yet it was less directed to their advocacy than to the exhi- 
bition and arrangement of statistical facts, and especially of those 
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supposed to be more immediately connected with the agricultural 
interest. In the debates that followed, his place necessarily became 
particularly prominent ; and the clearness with which he presented 
the details of his dry and complicated subject, the simplicity of his 
diction and his lucid arrangement, at once secured for him a high 
reputation in a body where he was suddenly called to take the lead, 
on the great topic of the day. • He was compared with, or required 
to encounter some of the most celebrated of American statesmen. 
He saw seated in the same assembly Livingston, Randolph, Everett, 
Buchanan, McDuffie, Rives and others, not more distinguished for 
force of intellectual vigor than readiness and power in debate. The 
views he advocated were challenged alike by the supporters of a 
high protective system, armed with an infinity of details, skilfully 
presented ; and by those who opposed it, however modified, with 
the strenuous force of logical deduction and scientific illustration. 
He proved himself equal to the encounter, and the first session in 
which he sat in Congress, and the first debate in which his abilities 
were displayed, raised him, by general consent, into the chief rank 
of public men. With characteristic modesty, however, he rather 
withdrew from the conspicuous position which his reputation would 
have authorized him to assume ; and although the traces are nume- 
rous of his industrious devotion to business, and he is not seldom the 
advocate of measures, sometimes indicating the generosity of his sen- 
timents in cases that elicited personal sympathy, and sometimes 
evincing his wise foresight and caution ; yet he appears in general 
to have preferred to reserve for a more extensive legislative expe- 
rience, his frequent participation in debate. 

To this, however, he was not now destined. Though he was re- 
elected to Congress for a second term, yet before the first had entirely 
'expired he was called, by the choice of the legislature of New 
York, to occupy one of the most important posts in its executive 
government. In January, 1829, he was appointed Comptroller — 
the officer to whom is entrusted the management of <the finances of 
the commonwealth — and that office he continued to fill for the four 
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succeeding yean. Mr. Van Buren was then its Goyernor, and had 
shortly before submitted to the legislature a plan for the establish- 
ment of a Safety Fund, to protect the creditors of insolvent banks ; 
it was the first of those excellent measures, designed to guard the 
community against the risks incidental to a paper currency, by 
wfiich his administrations of the State and Union were so peculiarly 
distinguished. His acceptance, soon afterwards, of the office of Se- 
cretary of State, withdrew him from its personal supervision, or 
even its practical and incipient organization. He knew, however, 
that this would be faithfully and ably performed. Though it was 
mainly confided to commissioners, whose functions formed a part of 
the system, yet in addition to this he was thoroughly apprized of, 
and relied upon the ability of the chief financial officer of the State, 
and as such, incidentally and necessarily connected with it ; and 
certainly no one could feel a deeper interest or a higher satisfaction 
than Mr. Wright, in contributing to promote the judicious plans of 
that patriotic statesman, in whose political opinions he intimately 
participated, and with whom the strongest ties of warm personal 
friendship, never afterwards impaired, had already been formed* 
For this, and for every branch of his official trust as Comptroller, 
he displayed an eminent fitness; and he largely if not chiefly 
contributed to suggest and establish, in various and useful details, 
that excellent system in the management of the public moneys of the 
state, to which it owes so much of its well doing and credit. 

Among Mr. Wright's many services at this period of his life, 
one act should not pass unnoticed. It is not, indeed, connected 
with his official trust, but it is remarkable alike for the spirit of 
comprehensive patriotism from which it sprung, and the important 
benefits to the peace and harmony of the Union, which were its 
results. The difficulties that had arisen in the state of Georgia, 
from the existence of an Indian tribe within its limits, imperfectly 
subjected to its laws, and indeed asserting the right to defy them, 
and to exercise therein an independent sovereignty, had ended in 
the imprisonment, under the State laws, but at variance with the 
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judgment of the Supreme Court of the United Steles, of two mission- 
aries who resided among the Indians. A collision so seriously 
threatened, between that high tribunal and a state of the Union, 
was fraught with alarming forebodings to every patriot, and seemed 
to Mr. Wright to authorize the efforts, even of private citizens, for 
its peaceful adjustment. In this spirit he addressed to the Govern 
nor of Georgia a private letter ; he was joined in so doing by two 
of his most intimate personal friends and associates, then at Albany, 
Mr. Flagg and Mr. Dix — men since honorably distinguished by 
many services to their state and to the Union. He reviewed the 
question in its various bearings with a force of reasoning, calmness 
and temper, united to a due regard for the rights, welfare and pri- 
vileges of tjie state, as k sovereign member of the confederacy, 
which, when other attempts had failed, produced a happy termina- 
tion of the threatening controversy. His interference was under- 
taken with much hesitation, but under the impulses of an anxious 
patriotism; indeed, it was not generally known until some time 
after the event, when the letter was made public without his know- 
ledge. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Marcy, at that time a Senator in Congress 
from the State of New York, was elected Governor, and on the 
meeting of the legislature in the following winter, Mr. Wright was 
chosen to be his successor. He resigned the office of Comptroller, 
and took his seat in the Senate of the United States on the 14th of 
January, 1833. Being afterwards twice re-elected, when his terms 
expired, he continued to occupy that elevated station for nearly 
twelve successive years ; and it was there that he attained to that 
fulness of reputation to which the exhibition of bis talents and con- 
duct in so conspicuous a scene necessarily led. Nor is it too much 
to say, that no period in the history of the Union has been marked 
by occurrences so memorable in its domestic annals as this — so ex- 
citing in their nature, so important in their results. The public 
measures and political events which followed each other in rapid 
succession, tested to an extent of which many feared the cons©- 
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quinces, every important provision of the constitution; and they 
also proved that the wisdom of those who framed it had prepared it 
for emergencies, in every branch of its operation, which no foresight 
could have expected to arise so early and in forms so various* Nor 
are these events more to be noticed for their intrinsic influence on 
our institutions, or the deep and anxious interest they excited 
throughout the nation, than for the eloquence and talent with which 
they were discussed by a body of statesmen who will probably oc- 
cupy, in the pages of our future history, positions scarcely inferior 
to any that have been reached by those of their own or the prece- 
ding age. 

The threatening aspect of the controversy in South Carolina had 
fortunately given place to a prospect of returning harmony, just as 
Mr. Wright entered the Senate ; and it was alike congenial to his 
feelings and his judgment that, representing as he did the sove- 
reignty of so great a state, almost his first act should be to aid by 
his influence in its complete restoration. He assented to, and even 
advocated changes in the existing revenue laws, greater than under 
other circumstances he would have thought expedient. He did so 
because he deemed them necessary to secure the cordial harmony of 
the States. " I may render myself," he said, " obnoxious to the 
charge of legislating under the influence of fear — but are there not 
considerations of a proper nature to justify me 1 There is in some 
parts of the country a strong and deep expression of discontent at 
our legislation on the subject of the tariff. These discontents, it is 
not to be concealed, have risen to a height which threatens the 
peace of the country and the integrity of the Union. The hostile 
attitude of a sister state towards the country, induces me to do what 
we are now bound to do ; a refusal to do it will endanger the in* 
tegrity of the Union. This measure will bring back harmony to the 
country, and I believe it to be just and proper to yield much to effect 
that object. The time has come when the revenue ought to be re- 
duced — even the revenue on protected articles. This single mea- 
sure for effecting that reduction is presented to me for my accept- 
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ance or rejection. Defective as it is in many respects, I take it as 
a satisfactory concession to all that portion of the south which be- 
Heves the existing laws to be unjust and oppressive. I think it a 
measure necessary for the peace of the country, and all its defects 
sink out of my sight." 

* In this truly liberal and fraternal spirit did this great man, though 
reared in the northern extremity of the Union, allied to all the in- 
terests of that section, and wielding the influence and possessing the 
confidence of the most populous of its states, begin his career in 
the Senate, and act a chief part in the fulfilment of a main purpose 
for which it was constituted by the framers of the confederacy — 
the preservation of the harmonious action of the States. 

On the 4th of March, 1833, General Jackson entered on his 
second Presidential term, and in the following autumn the public 
moneys were withdrawn, by his direction, from the custody of the 
Bank of the United States. Tlfe question on which political opi- 
nion was then most strenuously agitated and divided, was the re- 
newal or termination of that institution, as the fiscal agent of the 
government ; and this measure of the Executive, so unequivocal in 
its character, created an excitement never surpassed in our domestic 
politics. In the midst of this excitement Congress met. In the 
Senate there was a majority of the opponents of the administration. 
Its great leader was confident alike in the resources of his ready and 
powerful eloquence, and in the tried devotion of that large portion 
of the people whose enthusiastic support he had lately received. 
He was sustained by colleagues long practised in legislative conduct 
— some strong in intellectual vigor — several well skilled in fluent 
debate— even a few were not wanting to exhibit a fiercer tone of 
crimination and attack, than had ever before characterized the dis- 
cussions of the American Senate. That body was scarcely organized, 
when a resolution was passed asking the President to communicate 
to the Senate, the written views expressed to the members of his 
cabinet, when the custody of the public moneys was changed. The 
request was met by an immediate refusal from the President, and a 
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denial of their authority to require from the Executive gush a 
communication. Then commenced that ardent and nfemorablt 
conflict) which lasted through the principal part of the session, 
and was terminated by a vote censuring the conduct df the Execu- 
tive, as having been in derogation of the constitution and laws. 

It was not for some weeks after this debate commenced, that Mr. 
Wright participated in it. Vindicated as the administration, was by 
a band of statesmen, inferior indeed in numbers to their opponents, 
but trained in the business of Congress, and thoroughly versed in the 
history and policy of the country — by the powerful reasoning, the 
vigorous courage and exhaustless information of Benton; by the adr 
mirable talent of Forsyth, who united, in a degree seldom surpassed, 
every various quality of an accomplished debater, as he excelled in 
the attractive manners and manly spirit of a gentleman ; by the 
excellent sense and keen perception of Grundy, lighting up every 
topic with the flashes of a ready humor, and disclosing with inimi* 
table skill the plausible weaknesses of his opponents — vindicated if 
it was by these great men, and others scarcely less conspicuous of 
efficient, Mr. Wright, with the modesty of one who felt that he had 
as yet but slight legislative experience, refrained for a time from 
taking a prominent part* At length his official duty called on 
to present resolutions of the legislature of his own. state, which 
tained in every point the conduct of the Executive* In doing this 
his position in the Senate was fixed at once. His speech was 
scarcely commenced when it arrested the attention of his opponents 5 
it developed his sentiments, with simplicity indeed, but marked cat* 
dor and ability ; and, passing beyond the mere topics of more usual 
controversy, it threw a broad clear light over the whole subject of 
fiscal agency ; it challenged and required an elaborate reply. Few 
men have risen so early and easily, by general consent, to so enii* 
nent a place in the party to which they have attached themselves j 
he was classed at once among its leading men, and from that time 
regarded as inferior to none of them. Eloquent, in one sense, he 
may not have been, for no language was ever more unstudied 4 — ne 
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address was less ornamented by imagination, or even adorned by 
any extrinsic illustration ; but, in fixing the attention of his hearers, 
in impressing them with a conviction of the truth of his opinion, 
in leading them unconsciously through the train of an argument, in 
reality the most logical but in appearance the least so, no one in 
Congress ever surpassed him. The arrangement of every topic, di- 
rect or collateral, was lucid ; there was an evident fulness and com- 
pleteness in his own information, of which no doubt suggested itself 
to the listener ; an impression was always left that he meant to be 
less an advocate than a judge, who did not shrink from or evade, or 
lessen the force of any position to which he was not willing to as- 
sent, but weighed it and then decided against it. Neither his opi- 
nions, nor the reasons- by which he sustained them, bore the mark of 
sudden impulse ; and those who concurred in the same general sen* 
timents with him, felt that the ground on which he placed them 
was that on which all would prefer that they should rest, after the 
oscillations of temporary excitement had subsided. He was not a 
cold, though perhaps not an impassioned speaker ; on the contrary, 
his deep interest in the subject of debate was evident, and he spoke 
as one acting from strong convictions. His temper was not easily 
ruffled, and his courtesy was invariable, because it sprung from a 
nature never ungenerous. He seemed to secure so much respect 
that the instances were few, perhaps none can be recalled, in which, 
although a constant debater, in stormy times, and adopting always, 
and asserting his opinions without the least hesitation, he was called 
upon to retort a sarcasm or repel a personality ; yet no one could be 
more prompt or happy in reply, however suddenly required, in the 
progress of debate. In his tone and deportment there was a dignity 
so striking, but still so natural and unpretending, that while it re- 
pelled levity and secured attention, it never approached to the 
slightest appearance of ostentation ; and the impression which re- 
mained most strongly in the minds of those who heard him, was that 
of his sincerity, his fairness, his deep convictions, and his anxious 
search for truth* Erant in eo summa verborum et gravitas et ele- 
2 
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gantia ; in disserendo mira explicatio ; atque hoc omnia vit© deco- 
rabat dignitas et integritas. Quantum pondus in verbis! Quam 
nihil non consideratum exibat ex ore ! 

The influence thus early acquired in the Senate was never les- 
sened. It increased with his more frequent share in its business and 
debates ; and not only in the progress and up to the close of the 
fierce controversy in which his powers were so signally displayed, 
but in the important series of measures connected with domestic 
and foreign policy, throughout President Jackson's term, his counsels 
came to be regarded with especial confidence by the party whose 
doctrines he represented and espoused, and his speeches remain as 
expositions, unsurpassed in ability or authority, of the grounds on 
which they were advocated. Scarcely a topic within the range of 
general legislation failed to receive his notice ; an array of essential 
and digested facts, always at command, gave weight to his sugges- 
tions j and on the more important questions that so greatly influenced 
the business and policy of his country, his speeches were masterly 
and comprehensive in argument and fact, as they were ever charac- 
terized by a spirit eminently patriotic. In one branch of legislation 
he may be said to have arrived, during this period, at the highest 
place — that connected with the finances ; his knowledge was so ex- 
tensive and accurate, his general views were so sound and his expo- 
sitions so perspicuous, that, in the discussions relating to it, his 
opinions were received by the whole Senate with the most marked 
consideration. 

When, therefore, Mr. Van Buren became President in 1837, and 
was found to have the support of a majority in the Senate, Mr. 
Wright was, by their general assent, assigned to the charge of that 
important subject, and placed at the head of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Recent events, contributed to make that post, which is at all 
times arduous, then more than usually so. Congress was convened 
in advance of its regular time of meeting, in consequence of a sud- 
den and general suspension of specie payments, in the month of 
May, 1837, by the banks throughout the United States, and, among 
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them, by all those having the custody of the public moneys. An 
occurrence of so grave a character at once led Mr. Wright, as it did 
other statesmen, to the opinion that the period should not longer be 
postponed of putting an end to all agency of those institutions in the 
management of the public money ; and when, on the meeting of 
Congress, the President recommended that course, in a memorable 
message which will ever remain a monument of a sound philosophy, 
calmly proposed and unanswerably vindicated in the midst of con- 
flicting suggestions and the highest excitement, Mr. Wright seconded 
his views, and framed and introduced the bill for the establishment 
of an Independent Treasury. That a measure so radical in its cha- 
racter, and changing in so marked a manner the system, practised 
from the beginning of the government, should be combatted at every 
stage, is far from surprising ; but to no one could its principal advo- 
cacy have been better entrusted than to Mr. Wright ; and, if its 
progress was impeded by delay and even occasional defeat, he yet 
had the satisfaction to see it at last placed upon the statute book, 
before the administration of Mr. Van Buren closed. Although sub- 
sequently repealed for a time, and again restored, in the vicissitudes 
of party ascendancy, there seems little risk in affirming that, in prin- 
ciple and substance — even if it should be modified in form — this 
great measure is firmly incorporated into the financial system of the 
United States. 

Although, however, it may be regarded as the most prominent in 
its character and ultimate consequences of any adopted during that 
administration, yet there were many other questions that excited at 
the time a degree of interest scarcely less absorbing ; and the ardor 
of party conflict, especially towards the close of Congress, has seldom 
been exceeded. In most of these discussions Mr. Wright constantly 
participated, and, not only from his conspicuous official station, but 
even more from the confidence reposed in him by those with whom 
he acted, and his relations arising from long political association, 
similarity of opinions and uninterrupted personal friendship with 
the President, he came to be peculiarly regarded as expressing, in 
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general, the views of the majority of the Senate, if not of the ad- 
ministration. And though, perhaps, it cannot he properly said, or- 
ganized as are the houses of the American Congress, that he was the 
leader of that majority, it is yet certain that on no other member 
was devolved so large a share of labor and responsibility, as none 
watched with such unceasing attention, and discussed with more 
prompt ability, every subject of debate. 

If that responsibility was lessened by the change ef parties in 
1841, this did not diminish his labors. Several of the laws, deemed 
by him most valuable, and for the adoption of which he had so 
strenuously exerted himself, were vigorously attacked ; a general 
course of policy was pursued at variance with that which he had 
advocated ; and, flushed with victory, the successful party found in 
the measures of their predecessors a topic of constant comparison 
and reproach. At every stage of these proceedings, Mr. Wright 
was conspicuous in opposition, and perhaps he displayed, at this 
time, and during the three following years through which he re- 
mained in the Senate, more marked ability in his examination of 
these and other measures then brought forward, than at any prece- 
ding period of his congressional life. 

His term in the Senate had not expired, when he was called on 
by obligations that could not, as he thought, be resisted, to retire 
from that body, though it was in every respect the public station 
most gratifying to his ambition and congenial to his taste. On seve- 
ral occasions during the administrations of General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren, he is understood to have declined executive offices of 
high distinction ; and President Tyler, whose public measures he 
had not unfrequently opposed, offered him, with a just discrimina- 
tion, a place in the Supreme Court of the United States. Though 
in general he had withdrawn from the practice of his profession, 
since he had been in Congress, yet he had sometimes appeared as 
counsel in important cases before that high tribunal, and there dis- 
played as well the information and science, as the sound and acute 
judgment which could not have failed to render him illustrious on a 
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bench where Marshall had sat, and Taney would have been his 
associate. This appointment, however, he also declined. Nor 
was it only from offices depending on executive selection that he 
withdrew. When the convention met at Baltimore, in May, 1844, 
to choose candidates for the approaching election, the strongest dis- 
position existed, among a large portion of the delegates, to nominate 
him for the Presidential office ; but, in anticipation of such an oc- 
currence, he had communicated to a member J by whom it was made 
known, his fixed determination not to become a candidate. To this 
he was induced, as he stated, equally by a sense of public duty and 
private obligation. 1 He had, on every occasion, expressed the wish 
and expectation that Mr. Van Buren might be again called to that 
distinguished office — not more from admiration of his personal abili- 
ties and talents, and confidence in his political opinions, than from 
the belief that his nomination was desired by a large majority of 
those whose sentiments the convention was intended to express. 
When, afterwards, he was himself actually selected by acclamation 
for the Vice-Presidency, an office in regard to which his determi- 
nation had not been previously expressed, and the same circum- 
stances controlling his sense of duty and feeling were not thought 
to apply, he could not be prevailed upon to serve ; though he gave, 
as is well known, to the distinguished citizen of Pennsylvania on 
whom the choice then fell, his zealous approbation. Nor was this 
disinterested conduct the mere rejection of an empty honor, or the 
indulgence of a querulous discontent. He had every reason to ex- 
pect, as was realized in the result, that on the candidates thus brought 
forward the highest trusts of the republic would be certainly con- 
ferred ; and, as soon as they were nominated, he hastened, in the 
most generous and patriotic spirit, to rally in their favor, by his 
public and personal appeals, the popular support. If proofs were 
wanting of the magnanimity of his nature, the sincerity of his 
friendship, of patriotism free from selfishness, and ambition tem- 
pered by unusual moderation, are they not found in actions such as 
these ? And has it not, by the consenting voice of his country, 
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happened to him as to the great Fabius of ancient days, that the just 
glory of honors so declined surpasses any which their acceptance 
could confer 1 

When Congress adjourned, he believed that nothing was left to 
interfere with his continuance in the Senate, but in this he was des- 
tined soon to be disappointed ; he had scarcely reached New York 
when he found himself strongly urged to accept a nomination as 
Governor of the State ;• and this, not merely on grounds connected 
with that office, but because it was thought that such a sacrifice of 
inclination on his part was necessary, if not indispensable, to secure 
the success in the national, as well as the state election, of the 
party whose policy he approved. After endeavoring, with sincere 
anxiety, to withdraw himself from this necessity, he reluctantly 
yielded, and was elected by the largest vote that has ever been given 
in that state in favor of any candidate for any office. 

If the merits and patriotism of a statesman are to be tested by the 
embarrassments that surround him, the zeal with which he encounters 
them, the sacrifices he suffers and the good he achieves, then have 
the two years, during which Mr. Wright was Governor of New York, 
contributed most to his fame. As this was the closing period of his 
public service, so is it the epoch which those who admire and 
esteem him regard with most admiration and pride ; and as it was 
followed, for the first time in his public life, by the loss of popular 
support, it offers the testimony to his patriotism which alone was 
wanting — that he never sought to gain or retain popularity, ofjice 
or power, by the sacrifice of duty. To his lot it fell to perform two 
most, difficult of all tasks required from an executive officer-— the 
on», to vindicate violated laws, of which the imperfection and even 
injustice are the incipient cause of their violation ; the other, to hold 
back the too rapid impulses of successful and useful enterprise, where 
present benefits seem to justify and demand that they should be 
seconded rather than checked. 

In more than one of the states, serious troubles have arisen from 
the remnants of colonial institutions, uncongenial to republican gov- 
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eminent, and unwisely left, at the revolution, either for future ad- 
justment, or from inattention to the certain and unfortunate results 
that must flow from their continuance. With them too have been 
usually connected, in one shape or other, private rights entitled to 
protection. Such were the feudal and leasehold tenures of New 
York — remnants of an' age and country in which the relations of 
property, labor and social intercourse were greatly different from 
those of republican America, in the nineteenth century. But they 
were guaranteed by law ; they were the foundation of extensive 
private rights ; every attempt violently to subvert them was a pub- 
lic outrage, and a wrong to individuals. Yet such attempts had 
been made ; from small beginnings, some years before, they had as- 
sumed by degress a character scarcely less than revolutionary ; riot- 
ous assemblages had grown into organized insurrection ; and when 
Air. Wright became governor, he found in several counties flagrant 
violations of the rights of persons and property, supported by open 
and armed resistance to the laws. His first message to the legisla- 
ture declared his determination and disclosed his policy ; to execute 
the existing laws ; firmly to meet and rebuke these proceedings ; to 
confer promptly on the executive all needful means, civil and mili- 
tary ; not to discuss the grievances complained of, or their remedies, 
while the supremacy of the laws was defied. On these principles 
he resolutely acted, and aided not inconsiderably by the firmness 
and devotion of the county officers, the judiciary and the citizens ; 
and seconded to some extent by the legislature, he was able, when 
that body assembled a year afterwards, to report an entire cessation 
of armed and illegal opposition, in every county of the state. Then, 
but not till then, did he submit his views on the original subject of 
complaint. With unanswerable and cogent reasoning, and in the 
spirit of an enlightened statesman, he recommended changes which, 
while they should fully protect private rights, would reform the an- 
tiquated system from which these misfortunes sprung. In adminis- 
tering^ too, his executive functions, while he suffered not crime to 
escape unpunished, he tempered, with the considerate wisdom which 
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soeh an emergency required, the extreme severity of the law*. 
That in his course through these events, so trying to him as a ma- 
gistrate, a citizen, and a man, he could escape the censure of those 
who thought he did too little or too much, he of all men, ever diffi- 
dent of himself, was among the last to expect ; that he did not 
escape, was proved by the fact that it largely contributed to form 
the basis of those political combinations which subsequently pre* 
vented his re-election. Tet, when he retired, all had become tran- 
quil where disorder had wildly reigned ; so far as the changes had 
been tried that he suggested, they had proved effective ; and his con* 
viction was not unreasonable, that a faithful perseverance in his plans 
by the legislature and the executive must secure permanent harmony 
to the state. 

Nor was this the only great difficulty which he resolutely en* 
countered and overcame, while governor of New York. The wise 
policy by which at an early day the expenditures for public works 
had been so limited as to secure, at their outset, the payment of their 
cost, by a definite tax, and a fixed appropriation of their proceeds 
when completed, was preserved throughout his administration fay 
an exercise of his constitutional veto; and, what was truly gratify- 
ing to him (who so much regretted to be called on for that exercise 
of an executive privilege,) he saw, before he retired from the public 
service, these principles deliberately sanctioned by the people, and 
withdrawn by an amendment of the constitution from all danger of 
any future legislative infringement. Yet it is not to be doubted that 
this conduct, wise, patriotic and successful as it was, like his resolute 
proceedings against the insurrectionary violation of the laws, had 
its effect in lessening his popularity among portions of the people, 
with whose interests or opinions it interfered ; and that the two 
mainly contributed to force into retirement the man whose public 
services were of infinitely more value to his country, than its highest 
honors were desirable to himself. Can we doubt that no incidents 
in his past career dwelt more gratefully in his thoughts, or con- 
tributed more to brighten and to cheer the residue, alas! too short, 
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of his virtuous life f "I have not had," he says, in * private letter 
to a friend, written not long after the election of his opponent, 
"one unhappy hour, from the personal consequences of my late de- 
feat ; while it has given me a happiness, in my retirement, that I 
have not known through many long years of my responsible public 
service." 

Nor was the change uncongenial to his personal feelings. His 
long intercourse in public life had never diminished, in the least 
degree, the warmth of his domestic affections and tastes ; and rural 
occupations were those he most loved to pursue. With no habits of , 
expense, totally unambitious if not regardless of wealth, he had not 
accumulated even a moderate fortune. At an early day he had pur- 
chased a small farm, near the village of Canton, and though in later 
years some addition was made to it, yet it was never too large to be 
cultivated, with only some occasional aid, by his own personal 
labor. To this he had hastened in every interval of his public ser- 
vice ; to this he now repaired, in the sincere hope that it was to be 
his permanent abode. "I am trying," he says in a letter written 
about this time to a friend, " to become a farmer in fact, and have, 
during this season, labored very steadily. Each day tires me a good 
deal, but I eat and sleep well, and enjoy a freedom from care and 
a contentment which are already becoming very dear to me." In 
writing, not many weeks before his death, to a friend who was de- 
sirous he should visit him, in the state of Maine, he says : " If I 
were to attempt to tell you how happy we make ourselves at our 
retired home, I fear you would scarcely be able to credit me. I 
even yet realize, every day and every hour, the relief from public 
cares and perplexities; and if any thought about temporal aflkirs 
could make me more uneasy than another, it would be the serious 
thought that I was again to take upon myself, in any capacity, that 
ever-pressing load. I cannot make my visit to you this year. I 
have become a farmer in earnest, though upon a very humble scale ; 
and I find little leisure for recreation. Even if my business would 
permit, I should not dare to travel this year; as I should be sub* 
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pected of doing it for sinister purposes, which would destroy to me 
all the pleasures of the journey, and cause me to be received and 
treated as a moving beggar — not for food, which might be excused — 
but for favors I do not ask. After this, I shall be relieved from that 
embarrassment, and then I hope the time may come when I may 
visit you, and have the pleasure of fishing with you for cod, with* 
out the suspicion of being a fisher of men." 

That these hopes of permanent retirement could have ever 
been entirely realized, may well be doubted; for what more is 
needed than the exhibitions of feeling called forth by his death, 
to prove how generally the thoughts of his countrymen had turned 
to him as a statesman destined for their highest trust and honors? 
Though he had not the ambition to covet them; though from 
them he would willingly have shrunk ; yet he was never selfish, 
nor would he have proved to be indifferent to any obligation thai 
might spring from duty to his country, or respect to the wishes 
of his friends. But in his tranquil life, now resumed with a 
brighter promise of continuance than he had ever known before, 
he seems to have tried to shut out all such prospects; and, in 
the enjoyment of his humble home, in the cultivation of his farm, 
in the most friendly, social, cordial intercourse with those around 
him, (for none were there but friends) — above all, in the peaceful re- 
pose of that domestic affection which no circumstance had ever 
been known to ruffle, he enjoyed the happiness which comes only 
to him whose desires are moderate ; whose spirit is independent and 
self relying ; whose actions have been generous, disinterested and 
useful ; whose heart has become the abode of virtue, charity and 
peace. Of his life in retirement, such is a faithful picture. It was 
passed, it is true, far from the highways of the world, but it could 
not be hidden from every eye ; and, once beheld, it could not be 
forgotten. From a sketch drawn by one who was often a gratified 
witness of this scene, we may select a few traits that vividly record, 
with all the truth of personal observation, the impressions thus made 
and treasured up. " His house," Mr. Gillett writes, " is in no wise 
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distinguished from those of his neighbors; I think it cost him some 
eight hundred dollars. In all respects he lives in the plain, simple, 
unostentatious style of the farmers of the town, any one of whom is 
always met with cheering smiles of welcome at his hospitable thresh- 
hold. In dress, he is uniformly plain. Except for a brief period in 
1834, he has almost always enjoyed robust health. On returning 
from Washington, he devotes himself, as far as his numerous calls 
permit, to the cultivation of his garden, and his small farm adjoining 
the village. When in the field, he labors, like any other farmer, in 
all the details of business. He cannot be said to have any amuse- 
ments, although he may sometimes be seen with a fishing rod in his 
hand. Whatever promotes the substantial interest of his town, is 
certain to receive his attention. The construction of roads and 
bridges, the erection of churches and public edifices, are objects that 
attracted his early care, and have been essentially promoted by the 
labor of his own hands. Whether in the affairs of his own town, in 
his own business, or in the council of the nation, he seems, without 
bustle, display or confusion, to be always in the right place, doing 
the right thing, and in the best and most suitable manner. No one 
is more void of selfishness; during my long acquaintance, I have 
never known him to be laying a plan for pecuniary gain, or personal 
advancement. His engagements, of every description, he fulfils 
with scrupulous fidelity. In cases of sickness, he has always been 
the first to offer his services ; and I have known him to walk miles, 
in stormy weather, over muddy roads, to watch with the sick. No 
one performs this task more frequently, or more cheerfully. I have 
never seen the least particle of irritation, nor any manifestation of 
petulance or ill temper. The most violent assaults of political op- 
ponents never disturb him. He is at all times, and on all occasions, 
the same calm, dignified, respectful man that he is in the Senate of 
the United States. An unkind word never escapes him. He wounds 
the feelings of no one. I verily believe he has not a personal enemy 
in the world. His neighbors who chance to differ with him in poli- 
tics, esteem and admire him in all the relations of a citizen and a 
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friend ; they feel proud of him and sincerely rejoice at his success, 
and, but for the strength of partisan ties, would vote for him for any 
office. When he returns from Congress, you may see the aged and 
the young, the rich and the poor, flocking to meet him and welcome 
him home — to congratulate him, and to communicate their good 
wishes for his prosperity and happiness." 

Such were his conduct, character and life ; yet, amid this ex- 
istence of much loved contentment and peace — in this glad with- 
drawal from the paths of worldly honors and ambition — he did not 
seek to wrap himself in the mantle of selfish seclusion ; he regarded 
with interest not abated whatever affected the prosperity of his 
country ; he cheerfully contributed his counsel or his aid whenever 
needed by his fellow citizens or friends. Invited, but a short time 
before his death, to participate in the proceedings of a convention 
of delegates of the highest respectability, which assembled at Chi- 
cago, to promote the improvement of the harbors, rivers and chan- 
nels of trade, in the great west ; and being unable to do so person- 
ally ; he addressed a communication to it, which is the more interest- 
ing as being his last public participation in political affairs ; nor is 
it less so from the intrinsic wisdom of its counsels. In a movement 
destined perhaps to be important to the welfare of the Union, he 
urged at the outset the adoption of those wise principles which, in 
earlier days, and in a case somewhat similar, we have seen him en- 
deavor to blend indissolubly with the policy of his own State* 
Heartily approving of the declared objects of the convention, his 
advice was, that the aim should be to obtain legislative aid only for 
works affording general and certain benefit, and not uniting with 
these such as were of a utility merely local ; to rest every case on 
its own separate and intrinsic merit ; and, keeping these rules in 
view, to seek generally, though perhaps not invariably, for the im- 
provement of those avenues where commerce actually exists, rather 
than the creation of such as would be new. Who can doubt that if 
these principles shall be adopted and steadily adhered to, they will, 
cm the one hand, justly further the prosperity of the country, while 
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they avoid, on the other, a wild exercise of doubtful constitutional 
power, or an unjust extravagance in national expenditure ? 

Of his public acts, this was the last connected with political affairs. 
One other, peculiarly interesting to him, because associated with his 
own pursuits as well as those of the vast body of his fellow citizens, 
was arrested, though scarcely before its close, by the hand of death. 
He had been chosen to deliver the annual address before the Agri- 
cultural Association of the State, which was to assemble at Saratoga. 
To prepare this had been his pleasing occupation during the sum- 
mer ; his evenings had been chiefly passed, after his daily labors in 
the garden and the field, in collecting facts which he deemed appro- 
priate and useful ; and he had embodied them in an essay which 
blends with excellent practical views, suggestions as to the relations 
and mutual bearing of trade and manufactures on agricultural pros- 
perity, which it is eminently useful to diffuse among an educated 
and intelligent population, chiefly engaged in rural occupations. 

During the evening of the 26th of August, 1847, he employed 
himself in the last revision of his labor, evincing in it an unabated 
interest. On the following morning he went, as usual, to the village 
post office, and, while reading a letter there, he was seized with a 
sudden and acute pain at the heart. Resting there for a short time, 
he felt relieved, and calmly walked to his own house, accompanied 
by several friends and his physician, who had hastened to him. 
From the first moment of the attack, he seemed to regard it as fatal, 
though none around him did so. But the composure of his mind 
remained quite unruffled. Reaching home, he laid himself quietly 
on his bed, conscious of and grateful for the affectionate attention he 
received, and the watchful care of those he loved. In two hours 
afterwards he tranquilly breathed his last. The spirit of unrepining 
gentleness and contentment — the good genius that never left him in 
his journey through a world of care, hovered around his last mo- 
ments, until life departed without a struggle or a pang. 

To portray his character, what more is needed than this record, 
which has aimed to collect, without exaggeration, the story of his 
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life ; what proof of its excellence, beyond the estimation he attained 
in the hearts and judgment of men ? For our age, in which he has 
lived, and to whose progress and benefit he contributed so much, 
this indeed is more than sufficient ; and to those who shall hereafter 
seek for the minuter traits of his intellect, his conduct, his temper, 
and his virtues, we can offer no other delineation so ample, unpre- 
judiced and true. Yet one obligation will remain — to acknowledge 
the debt due to him by his country and his age for the lessons they 
are to derive, more eloquent than language, from his bright example. 
He has taught US' that unruffled content maybe won ; that the loftiest 
fame may be reached ; that social relations, various and refined, may 
be happily enjoyed ; that beneficence may be largely practised, in 
all its shades of public service and private intercourse — without the 
possession, nay, without the desire, of fortune beyond the humblest 
competence. He has taught us that influence, and station, and 
power, may be used without once seeking to pervert them to a sel- 
fish or unworthy purpose ; that manly adherence to political opinions, 
carefully formed and honestly maintained, is never inconsistent with 
the great obligations of conciliation, forbearance, and generous 
compromise ; that honors declined can confer more happiness and 
glory than those which are received ; that intelligence the brightest, 
in a sphere the most conspicuous, derives new lustre and wields more 
power from a modesty always unassuming, and a temper which 
never wounds ; and, above all, that the blessings of domestic life, so 
endearing and attractive, may ever be preserved unsullied to soothe 
and cheer the hours most devoted to our country's service. If, in- 
deed, this great and good man exhibited — as who can doubt — the 
severe virtue, the steady purpose, the devoted patriotism, and the 
broad philanthrophy that marked the character of the Roman states- 
man, let us not forget that he has taught us to blend with them a spirit 
more gentle and forbearing — that spirit which should distinguish a 
people whose bond is one of justice, reason and affection, and to 
whom have been revealed the divine lessons of a milder and purer 
faith. 
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ADDRESS. 

Associates! Alumni op the University op Pennsylvania: 

We meet in these venerated halls to recall the 
cherished associations of our youthful days. We are 
pleased to acknowledge, with grateful recollection, a 
debt here first incurred, which subsequent experience 
has served only to augment. We come to bear our 
testimony to the infinite usefulness of that wider 
scope of instruction in science, in letters, and in 
moral and intellectual cultivation, which we gained 
in the days here passed. We desire to offer, if it 
be of value, our aid in sustaining and promoting 
the welfare and fame of an Institution, to which 
we are bound by a sympathy never extinguished 
in a generous heart. The air around us breathes 
tranquillity and peace. The associations of the 
place, the scene, and the object of our assemblage, 
excite emotions and revive remembrances tinctured 
by none of those shadows which the hopes, the fears, 
the chances, and the toils attendant upon the race 
of life we have been obliged to run, may have cast 
upon our pathway. We have been widely separated 
by accident and necessity, and the scarce perceptible 
influences of passing years. Our pursuits have di- 
verged farther and farther into the ever-varying 
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channels, whither the prospects of fortune and fame 
have led us; or the allurements of passion and 
ambition ; or the current of fortune, good or bad, 
that could not be, or has not been, resisted. But to 
this spot we come — are pleased and happy to come 
— with a spirit as unworldly as that in which the 
chosen people came trooping, year by year, to their 
holy mountain, and to the brook that flowed fast 
by the oracle of God. Nothing allures us but the 
love of letters. No associations are revived but those 
of rivalry and toil in the search of knowledge and 
truth. Tully, in the most busy periods of his active 
life — when apparently absorbed by the labors of that 
forum, to which he was forever called by those who 
believed that fortune, and even life, were, to be 
rescued from every peril by the magic of his tongue ; 
when engrossed by the ceaseless duties of the 
highest public stations, and annoyed with the rival- 
ries of political intrigue — twice revisited the scenes, 
far distant from Home, where in youth he had 
studied the lessons that prepared his bright career. 
Twice did he seek, with a fond heart, the little isle 
of Rhodes, a rock scarce seen in the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, but of world-wide fame from 
the schools in which his own unrivalled eloquence 
was trained. Twice did he repair to Athens, where 
he had imbibed the spirit of that pure philosophy 
which he transplanted and made to flourish in the 
ruder soil of imperious Rome — where he had revolved, 
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in groves and porches once trodden by Plato, those 
thoughts that taught him there was nothing so 
etrongly to be coveted as active virtue and deserved 
esteem, for which suffering, and exile, and death 
were to be cheerfully encountered — where, with an 
eye that seemed almost to have caught some rays 
of a diviner light, soon to be revealed, he pierced 
the darkness that shrouded the life beyond the grave ; 
and recognized, with confident belief, the unity, the 
design, the benevolence, and the providence of God, 
"by whom and from whom all things were." As 
Tully sought and lingered at those scenes; and in 
his letters and his converse recurred to them as 
objects which he "deeply loved;" so do we come 
hither, in the strong assurance that we can indulge 
no emotions more natural and just than those which 
fill the heart, when they who have been long sepa- 
rated, meet voluntarily on the spot, where, in by-gone 
days, they prepared themselves for the struggle and 
duties of life. 

To say that I am honored in being chosen to 
express these feelings, for those who love to remember 
they were nurtured in these halls, is to do less than 
justice to the spirit with which I have come to the 
performance of my pleasing duty. I am carried back 
to the day when, surrounded by my young com- 
panions, I here bade adieu, not without sorrow, to 
those who had led us, not more as guides than 
friends, to the opening portals of busy life. Un- 
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spotted are their names, and to us long memorable! 
Alas, not one of them now remains again to meet 
me here, again to receive ihe tribute of my unchanged 
respect. I remember, too, how, after years of absence 
had rolled by, I came here once more, summoned and 
welcomed by another youthful band, struggling with 
the same enthusiasm, in the same arena, for the same 
honorable prize. But now I come not, as on those 
occasions — not as one participating in collegiate strug- 
gles, or seeking to impart to those yet engaged in 
them, something of my own subsequent experience 
and reflection ; I come to meet those who before me, 
as my companions, and in later days, here entered 
on the search for truth ; and for whom, as much as 
for myself, I am to interpret those thoughts, which, 
as they rapidly retrace the retrospect of our lives, 
lead us to acknowledge influences here planted, and 
principles here formed, that, as they may have been 
followed or neglected, have since largely affected us, 
for evil or for good. 

If it be to the severer toil of maturer years, that 
we must owe perfected knowledge in that line of 
labor, of science, or of thought, to which inclination 
or necessity may have drawn us ; yet who will deny 
that, from the abundant fountain of various and 
diversified instruction, which he owes to his days 
of collegiate study, he has found that streams of 
information and acquirement have flowed, whose in- 
fluence has not been less useful and refreshing, 
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because apparently less necessary and direct? For 
myself, I look back in vain for a single branch of 
intellectual inquiry, that I can now desire to have 
dispensed with. After many years devoted to one 
profession, I come forward, a willing witness to the 
blended happiness and utility conferred on all suc- 
ceeding life, by those who have directed the opening 
mind to all the channels of moral and intellectual 
exertion. 

Do not let us think it were better to limit or 
contract them? With what could we wisely dis- 
pense? What avenue of the young heart, opening 
to receive its store of intellectual truth, would we 
heedlessly close in the presumptuous anticipation 
that it will not minister to its future usefulness or 
happiness ? Do we think that it possesses not capa- 
city to receive it? Believe me, it absorbs with 
delight all the streams of knowledge, as the earth 
asks for and absorbs the genial rain. It is this 
that it pants for. It is alive with anxious search- 
ings for it. Glancing, in its young eagerness, from 
heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, it seeks 
to turn to shape all the things that are yet unknown 
to it, and unwise were we, rudely to thwart its 
ardent aspirations. 

There is no one science — there is no one range of 
inquiry or of thought — that does not aid and illus- 
trate every other. I ask you to remember that the 
names made most illustrious by the unerring judgment 
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of time, for contributions the most brilliant in one 
branch of science or of art, belong to those who have 
ranged over the whole circle of knowledge, and loved 
to store up rich treasures of observation, apparently 
the most foreign to those studies which have seemed 
to engross their exclusive devotion. 

Do you think that the severest labors of scientific 
research cannot be aided by voluntary wanderings into 
the airy regions of fancy, and the expanded field of 
reflections and duties, moral and divine? Look at 
that illustrious sage, who, standing not merely un- 
rivalled, but almost alone in the long vista of many 
centuries — without predecessors to guide him — with 
few facilities of communication — with no aids, now so 
various and abundant — yet has made and recorded 
investigations so patient, minute, diversified and ex- 
tensive in natural history, in astronomy, in mechanics, 
in anatomy, in meteorology — nay, into the whole 
field of practical, physical inquiry, that they might 
well seem to have formed the sole object of his study — 
to have required and exhausted every moment of his 
occupation. But was it so? Far from it. He pored 
over, with a love no less intense, the creations of ima- 
gination ; he studied with his whole heart the fabled 
pictures of human passion — the wrath of the son of 
Peleus, or the woes of the line of Pelops — as if his 
inclinations and his taste had never dwelt on things 
more practical or true than such as float before a 
poet's eye. Will you say that the Stagyrite sounded 
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less profoundly the depths of science, abstract or ex- 
perimental, because his mind gathered new inspiration 
from the glowing pictures of Homer and Euripides ? 

Who is it that, beyond all intellects that the world 
has witnessed, developed, through the application of a 
severe and abstruse analysis, the grandest secrets of 
the universe? Whose life, whose thoughts, whose 
studies, and whose ambition, all seemed devoted, with 
undivided energy of purpose and inclination, to prob- 
lems the most difficult in mathematical science — to 
researches the most exclusively directed to the laws of 
physical nature ? Need I name the illustrious Newton ? 
Yet at the very time when that great mind was 
evolving, by means so purely abstract and scientific, 
the truths which his immortal Principia disclosed, it 
was engaged, with a zeal scarcely less ardent, in study- 
ing, vindicating, and explaining various doctrines of 
revealed religion. I allude not to that summary, so 
eloquent and sublime, with which, as he closes his 
great work of scientific analysis, he anxiously records, 
in language ever memorable, his humble and confident 
recognition of the existence, attributes and power of 
the Supreme God, made apparent to us by the wisdom 
and excellence of all he had contrived ; whom — and I 
use his own language — we admire for his perfections, 
and, as his servants, reverence and adore. But I refer 
to those essays in which he brought together his erudi- 
tion, argument, piety and faith, to explain the mys- 
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teries of Hebrew prophecy, and to cast their light on 
the records of Christian revelation. 

Will you say then, that to train the mind to experi- 
ment and analysis ; to fit it most surely for the bril- 
liant discoveries or useful application of science; it 
were better to withdraw it from the dazzling attrac- 
tions of imagination, and to turn it aside from studies 
which are conversant, not with external nature and 
its laws, but with the silent workings and judgments 
of the reason and the heart ? How can I answer you 
so conclusively as by examples such as these ? . 

Again. Do you think that the active duties of busy 
life, in stations humble or distinguished, are best per- 
formed by him who wanders not into the paths of 
intellectual occupation? Man's history and expe- 
rience establish the reverse. It was by the power 
and spirit of his poetry, which through life he never 
ceased to cultivate, that Solon of all Athenian law- 
givers the most practical and popular, first won and 
secured the notice and confidence of his country. 
Through that period, by far the most important in 
British history, in which those influences were deve- 
loped and established that have affected, beyond all 
others of modern times, the destiny, the progress, and 
the social and political institutions of our race, what 
mind and pen discussed, with unequalled vigor and 
eloquence, the rights and duties of the ruler and the 
citizen ; through nineteen years, vindicated, in every 
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aspect that changing events and times demanded, the 
cause of civil and religious freedom ; tore aside the 
veil, with a fearless hand, from monarchical and 
ecclesiastical corruption and social dissoluteness ; 
upheld, through that long struggle, with an energy 
that never flagged and resources of thought, learning, 
intrepidity, enthusiasm, eloquence and lofty and 
conscious virtue never elsewhere combined, represen- 
tative government, diffused and enlightened education, 
freedom of discussion and the press, the responsibility 
of the magistrate to the people, and the principles, 
in society and government, that are essential for the 
protection of the rights and liberty of men ? They 
were the mind and pen of him, who also from these 
labors, seemingly so worldly, soared on seraph wings, 
and claimed nor was refused his place upon the 
Muse's hill, side by side with blind Moeonides and 
the Mantuan bard. 

Among statesmen and patriots he, to whom, in our 
own history, we assign with common assent, the praise 
of untiring and useful attention to public duty ; who 
for half a century constantly devoted to it his intellect 
and his time ; whose character and conduct were in 
all things singularly practical and industrious ; is the 
sagacious philosopher who, amid various speculation 
and experiment in the regions of science, disclosed to 
us the phenomena of that subtle fluid which has since 
become the most wonderful of physical agents. 

In these our days and in this our land, which 
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derives prosperity and progress — perhaps beyond all 
other causes — from those channels and ties which 
lessen the toils as they promote the intercourse of 
men, little do we pause to think to whom we owe the 
invention, so simple yet so complete, which raises over 
lofty hills and carries into the deepest valleys, the 
stream which yields to and obeys the dictates of 
science, in seeming opposition to the laws of nature. 
Doubtless we believe the curious invention to be the 
product of an intellect devoted to applications of me- 
chanic skill. But it is not so. As the traveller in 
Italy wanders through galleries that exhibit the gifted 
efforts of the painter's art j as he seeks in palaces, and 
churches, and convents, those pictures which bring 
before his eye features of more than human beauty, 
and portray incidents and scenes of interest the most 
intense; he pauses over one which delineates the 
event, most memorable in the history of our race, 
when the divine Saviour, meekly awaiting his cruel 
fate, assembles his disciples around him, and, as he 
soothes with inspiring promises their sad forebodings, 
and as he allows with heavenly tenderness the youth- 
ful apostle whom he loved to rest upon his bosom, bids 
them to repeat the sacred festival in remembrance of 
him. Little does he who gazes on that picture, think 
that the creative genius which has made this scene to 
exist before his eyes, was constantly engaged in acts 
and improvements of practical utility, and, among 
them, sagaciously contrived the plan which has made 
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the mountain torrent and the sluggish stream easy and 
subservient avenues of commerce. 

He who stands in that edifice the most glorious and 
vast that religion — among the unnumbered structures 
which it has spread through every age and country 
— has ever devoted to the object of its adoration, 
cannot fail to have wondered at the mechanic skill 
which has reared it with such unerring accuracy of 
architectural precision; but does he think that the 
mind which arranged and combined a mechanism so 
intricate, that the hand which gave to the artificer 
plans so minute, were those of one to whose soaring 
imagination we owe conceptions that seem not to 
possess an element of worldly study ? He who dared 
to raise high into the air that massive dome, in the 
confidence of mathematical exactness, was he who also 
could conceive and embody in marble which almost 
lives, the form and features that express the inspira- 
tion and reverence of him to whom were delivered, 
amid the thunders of Sinai, the recorded mandates of 
Jehovah. 

Ah, no ! believe me, practical usefulness and energy 
have never been, can never be, thwarted or diminished 
by the cultivation of genius or taste ; by giving free 
scope to the widest range of intellectual pursuit ; by 
opening every avenue through which thought, however 
various, shall bring its treasures into the recesses of the 
heart. The practical and the ideal are not antago- 
nists. They minister the one to the other. In the 
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composition of our wonderful nature, the great Creator 
has given us the blended faculties to cultivate, profit 
by, and enjoy them both. Do not let us separate 
them. Let it rather be our aim — for ourselves through 
life, for those cast upon us for guidance or assistance— 
to further our own and their usefulness ; to foster and 
augment their and our own happiness, by seeking, as 
much as may be, to unite with practical — nay, if you 
will, with worldly skill and success, the deep thoughts 
which soothe, and elevate, and sink into the heart, 
and even those brighter sentiments which play around 
and cheer it. 

Do you tell me that in so doing, we divide the energy 
and distract the purposes and aims of future life, which 
we should seek rather to concentrate ? If experience 
can answer you, the pregnant examples I have given 
afford a conclusive reply. But were it otherwise, with 
what justice do we narrow intellectual inquiry, pre- 
sumptuously assume to limit its field, and mark out in 
advance a course which it shall of necessity pursue ? 
With the ample page of knowledge unrolled before it, 
the eye of intelligence best singles out the object of its 
devotion ; nor can we foresee through what channels of 
exertion it will most contribute to its own enjoyment* 
or best perform its part in the business and duties of 
the world. How often in the rash endeavor may 
generous energy be repressed, and the genial current 
of the soul be frozen! How often has it thus been 
forced to struggle for and attain, with late success, the 
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chosen objects of early aspiration ! You may contract 
the sphere of youthful research ; you may shut out the 
rays which, with inconsiderate presumption, you think 
can impart neither radiance nor warmth ; but are you 
well assured that, in so doing, the current has not been 
turned awry, and success and perhaps happiness un- 
wisely thwarted, if not altogether destroyed ? 

I look around me, and I seek in vain to discover 
that branch of knowledge in ignorance of which we 
could desire to have entered on the theatre of life. 
Surely we cannot say those hours were misspent which 
have unlocked for us the stores of genius or knowl- 
edge, hidden in other languages than our own. Is it 
possible that taste can be better formed than from 
models which all ages have united to approve ? Is not 
the early mind well imbued with philosophy and moral 
truths, so simple and direct, as those which have come 
down to us from the time-honored sages of Greece and 
Rome, and with a love of those principles of social and 
political freedom that breathe through all the pages of 
their history ? Can the imagination and the heart be 
better warmed and inspired, at the period of their 
greatest freshness and susceptibility, than by examples 
of virtue, in public and domestic life, which the con- 
current judgment of centuries has held forth as most 
worthy of imitation? Though future occupation may 
have made it needless to retain a minute knowledge of 
the languages of antiquity, yet I venture to affirm that 
there exists not one who remembers how they first 
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awakened his tastes, his moral impulses, his love of 
freedom and his admiration of actions marked by en- 
nobling virtues, that will not acknowledge and rejoice 
that he imbibed them, in youth, at the shrine of clas- 
sical antiquity — that shrine upon which genius, in 
nearly every form, has cast its abundant offering. 
Weak and vain were the effort to depreciate or deny 
the contributions, so varied and so rich, which suc- 
ceeding ages have added to the stores of genius, of 
knowledge and of virtue; yet three thousand years 
still leave the divine tale of Troy, in the general judg- 
ment of cultivated intelligence, and in the spontaneous 
sentiment of those most keenly alive to poetic beauty, 
without a rival in the varied and matchless excellences 
of the poet's art. When you have studied with delight 
the breathing forms of dignity or grace, which the 
chisel of Michael Angelo or Canova has created from 
the cold and senseless marble, you are content, in proof 
of your strongest admiration, to compare them, in 
generous rivalry, with fragments rescued from the ruins 
of the Acropolis, or dug from beneath the buried palaces 
of Rome. In vain, through the long ages that have 
glided by since sage philosophy descended to the low 
roofed house of Socrates, do we seek for lessons of 
thoughtful virtue more pure, ennobling or cheering 
than those he taught, among all that uninspired intel- 
ligence has, with brightest aims, imparted to mankind ; 
and even now, as in the days of Tully, the truths most 
needed in the intercourse of men can find a stronger 
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sanction from his name. When in annals more or less 
remote, and even in these our own eventful times, we 
behold the struggle to wrest from the power of hoary 
despotism the inherent rights of men, and with them 
to gain the just and sole security for their permanent 
welfare, can we forget the glorious efforts for the same 
great ends which enchained our earliest sympathies, 
confirmed our judgments, and fixed our own future 
purposes, as we traced them, with eager hopes, through 
the varied history of those republics which first pro- 
claimed them and contended for them, as the basis of 
political institutions. And throughout life, in pondering 
on the characters of men, and recalling those deeds 
which have best exhibited their patriotism, their 
courage, or their disinterestedness — which have best 
illustrated the virtues most frequently required by 
social life, or best serve as beacons to point out the 
vices and follies from which we should protect it — do 
not those names rise spontaneously to our memory, 
which have been preserved in the records of Grecian 
and Roman story ? With them we compare the names 
and actions of those most revered in our own history ; 
and we desire no better proof of their title to the 
favoring judgment of their country, than that they 
may justly rank with them. Do I err in believing 
that these are influences which will be acknowledged, 
without dissent, by all who recur to those studies of 
youth which were devoted to the literature of Greece 
and Rome ? Do I err in saying that they are influences 
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on subsequent life, among those to be most anxiously . 
coveted and secured? 

Will you withdraw from the inquiries of the student 
the wide expanse of scientific investigation, and force 
him to confine them within some limited sphere which 
you deem more appropriate to his future pursuits ? I 
will not say to you, in reply, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble but that, in the accidents of life, every branch of 
science may prove to be of practical utility; for it is 
not this circumstance that alone, or even mainly, im- 
parts to such studies their principal value. But I do 
say to you, that he who has to pass through life, 
where, at every step, the truths of physical nature 
are forced upon his notice, without having his mind 
instructed upon their main outlines, principles and 
relations — upon the leading facts which elucidate and 
the great laws which regulate them — has indeed made 
himself to wander, voluntarily blindfold, along a path 
which he might have found "soi smooth, so greeny 
so full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming." He rudely casts from himself pleasures 
that Nature gladly offers him; he closes up springing 
fountains of pure and grateful emotions; he blunts 
the keenness of intellect and narrows the scope of 
useful illustration ; and while he wraps himself in the 
vain belief that energy has been strengthened and 
success attained, by singleness of purpose and of aim, 
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he has but deprived himself of resources that would 
have augmented both. 

Early and accurately to have learned the great 
truths which pervade the wide circle of the sciences, 
is to start upon the race of life lightened of a thou- 
sand errors and illusions that could hardly fail to 
check its progress, and beckoned onward by pros- 
pects, on every side, that cheer and accelerate it. 
The observation of external nature is, to some degree, 
necessarily forced upon us all. He cannot shut it 
out who chooses to devote himself to the labors of the 
forum, the restless pursuits of commerce, the patient 
toils of agriculture, or the intricacies of mechanic art ; 
nor he who bears his ministering aid to alleviate 
suffering or to ward off death; nor he who, in dis- 
charge of a yet holier trust, seeks to justify the ways 
of God to men. The courses of the stars are not 
hidden from him, nor the grateful influences of the 
heavens in their appointed seasons ; and shall he not, 
as he witnesses them, acquaint himself with those 
laws by which science has removed from them every 
vestige of superstition and of fear, and made them to 
lay open bright celestial paths, by which we may ad- 
vance farther and farther into regions that display the 
wonders of an infinite creation ? Organic life is ever 
before him, in all its countless forms, from his own 
wonderful structure, through successive varieties of 
intelligent being, down to the plants that ofttimes 
seem almost to unite with it. Even the rude masses 
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of unorganized matter offer their sermon, not alone to 
the pensive enthusiast who pores upon them, exempt 
from public haunt, but to every one to whose involun- 
tary notice, the fragments of rocks, scattered across his 
path, disclose the secrets of creation and the evidences 
of endless forms of animated existence. And is it 
possible for him who finds these heavens above and 
far beyond him, and around him this wonderful world 
alike breathing and inanimate — all pressing themselves 
upon his notice ; becoming, whatever his occupations 
may be, the objects of his observation ; of necessity 
engaging his reflections and even affecting the actions 
of his life — is it possible, that he should not desire and 
seek to imbue his mind with the laws and the truths 
in regard to them which science has collected and 
arranged ? Will the chosen end of his efforts be better 
reached by indulging a sullen ignorance in regard to 
them ? Or will he not rather confess that the rills of 
knowledge, gathered from all her countless springs, 
serve but to fertilize, for every purpose, the intellect 
over which they flow ? 

And if this be so in regard to those studies which 
fill the mind, at the outset of life, with the treasures 
of classical learning and varied instruction in diver- 
sified science; how much more has the whole of its 
subsequent course given us occasion gratefully to recur 
to those early teachings, by which we were made to 
understand and love the political institutions of our 
country, as best fitted to promote the social happiness 
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of our fellow-creatures ; and those also — yet more im- 
portant — which planted and confirmed in our hearts, 
never to be shaken, the principles of religious truth ? 

Who is there who has not rejoiced that, when he 
came into the intercourse of his fellow-beings, he was 
already trained to perform his duties towards them ; 
and had learned, by reason and study, justly to appre- 
ciate that form of government under which we live, 
and which we are required to protect and to obey. 
His patriotism, so planted, has not sprung from a 
devotion that is indiscriminate and servile; it is not 
to be shaken by every gale with which delusive theory, 
or selfish ambition, or ungenerous rivalry, or blind 
enthusiasm may assail it ; nor will it be weakened by 
the timid misgivings that would shrink before insolent 
detraction, or suffer principle, truth and progress to be 
trampled beneath the slow and heavy footsteps of mis- 
applied example or antiquated authority. While the 
demands of active life engage his energies and occupy 
his time, he yet knows, and feels, and exercises his 
rights and duties as a citizen. 

So trained, he calmly and confidently upholds in 
their full scope and spirit, the adopted institutions of 
his country, firmly assured that they best recognize 
and protect the rights and freedom of men. With 
the great statesman, who ever aimed to administer 
them in the course pointed out by enlightened reason 
and comprehensive philanthropy, he has learned to 
believe that government to be the world's best hope 
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in which man is trusted with the government of him- 
self; which protects the equal rights of every one, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
accords to him public honors and confidence from 
his actions and not his birth ; leaves him free to regu- 
late his own pursuits of industry and improvement ; 
watches, with a jealous care, the right of election by 
the people and acquiesces in the majority of their suft 
frages; arraigns abuses at the bar of public reason; 
and guards the freedom of the person and the press — 
thus leading a people to that state of peace, liberty 
and safety from which false political institutions have 
so often, and, alas ! do still, so generally exclude them j 
but which we may, with him, hope and believe will 
yet come, through social and political progress, "to 
some parts of the world sooner, to others later, but 
finally to all." 

And taught to look even beyond these principles* 
which are the just elements of every social compact, 
to those peculiar relations and ties which the circum- 
stances of our own country have fortunately created* 
he has learned to regard and feel himself to be one 
of a brotherhood united together by a bond which it 
is his duty and happiness to preserve in a just, frater- 
nal and forbearing spirit. So taught, he cherishes in 
the recesses of his heart, the admonitions of him whose 
councils he remembers with deepest reverence and con- 
fidence ; and, in all the business and active turmoil of 
his life, " the disinterested warning of a parting friend," 
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which was planted in his youthful breast, is never ab- 
sent from his memory. It has come to be, not a warn- 
ing, but a sacred injunction "to cherish a cordial, 
habitual and immovable attachment to our national 
union ; to accustom ourselves to think and speak of it 
as a palladium of our political safety and prosperity; 
to watch for its preservation with a jealous anxiety ; 
to discountenance whatever may suggest even a sus- 
picion that it can in any event be abandoned; and 
indignantly to frown on the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together its various parts." From his mind nothing 
can obliterate the deeply seated conviction, that the 
Union, which circumstances apparently fortuitous con- 
tributed to produce, has been given to us as an ark of 
safety over which ministering angels watch with out- 
spread wings and guard from unholy violence. He 
rejoices to behold that form and those principles of 
government which best protect the rights and promote 
the happiness of man, spreading wider and wider by 
its operation and influence ; to witness the guarded in- 
tercourse of strangers silently changed into the harmony 
and friendly association of brethren and children ; and 
to believe, and indeed the proof is before his eyes, that 
there is a federative principle which may exist in the 
political relations of our race, accordant with the teach- 
ings of Christian love, so as to bring wide-spread socie- 
ties of man together, by a tie closer than that of cold 
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and distrustful alliance. And, looking back through 
the progress and events of the last sixty years, at 
practical results of that federative principle, so suc- 
cessful and beneficent, he confidently hopes that the 
world may yet see communities, whose limits none can 
foretell, collected together beneath the protection of a 
common and glorious banner, on which may be inscribed 
in letters of light, "peace and good-will" among nations 
as well as men — 

See to the north where keener spangles shine, 
Where spices smoke beneath the burning line, 
Earth's wide extremes, that fostering flag display'd, 
And all the nations cover'd by its shade. 

And if it has been a source of confidence and consola- 
tion, through succeeding life, that we were thus early 
trained in our sympathies and our duties towards our 
fellow creatures and our country, so that subsequent 
events could neither impair them, nor were needed to 
confirm them, well may we recur with emotions still 
more grateful to our first and deep impressions of 
religious truth. Ah ! who is there, however ambitious 
or successful he may have been, who does not a thou- 
sand times rejoice that the lessons of youth impressed 
irrevocably upon his mind and his heart, a confident 
belief in the existence of the divine Creator, a pro- 
found and grateful sense of his attributes, a devout and 
anxious reverence for his laws ; so that, in the glowing 
language of Bacon, " human things have been unable 
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to prejudice such as are divine; nor, from the unlocking 
of the gates of sense, and the kindling of a greater 
natural light, has any thing of incredulity or intel- 
lectual night arisen in our minds, towards the divine 
oracles." What anticipations, nay what reality, of 
success, which an undivided devotion to the chosen 
objects of worldly interest or ambition might have 
seemed to promise, could compensate for that firm and 
resolute belief which has been fixed, by early convic- 
tion, in the existence, power and mercy of the great 
Creator. How often would the subtle ingenuity of ill- 
directed intellect, the reckless impulses of passion, the 
weak misgivings of ignorance, working upon a mind 
only nurtured and early turned to the keen pursuit of 
some single end of worldly success, combine to sever 
the golden chain which binds the intellect and the heart 
of every being to the throne of God. With what light 
and cheerful steps does he walk along the devious 
paths of life, who doubts not that they lead him onward 
to a brighter world ; who knows that all seeming acci- 
dents are directed by a superior intelligence which he 
cannot see; that virtue has its sure and eternal re- 
ward ; that the sufferings and sorrows of the good are 
not without a certain and abundant recompense ; and 
that to him a heavenly revelation has assured that 
endless day, which the Roman poet only ventured, in 
his loftiest strains, vaguely to anticipate, when, in the 
circle of completed time, every stain of human error 
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shall be washed away, and a pure and ethereal spirit 
shall warm and animate a prolonged existence ; 

Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
jEtherium sensum, atque aural simplicis ignem. 

If I have thus recurred to and largely dwelt upon 
that broader scope of study and acquisition which I 
believe it to be the appropriate function of collegiate 
instruction to supply; if I desire to see the aspirations 
and exertions of youth lured and guided into the 
widest paths of inquiry ; if I ask that busy life shall 
be begun with minds over which letters and science 
and social, political and religious truth have all com- 
bined to cast their blended and enduring influence, it 
is because I feel the strong conviction that we thus 
most surely open the way to happiness and usefulness. 
I am not, at the same time, insensible that in such 
opinions I may differ from many — to whose wisdom 
and judgment I might well defer— who shrink from a 
system of instruction so diversified and general, and 
would aim to limit and contract within a range more 
narrow the early exertions of the intellect. It seems 
to me, however, that if those social institutions are the 
best which tend to diminish, as much as may be, among 
the industrious and the good, inequalities that result 
from accident or circumstances not dependent on 
themselves ; which open to them all the wide arena 
where none are content to recognize a forced inferiority 
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pf position; where fortune and honors are to be sought 
for, in every pursuit, by superiority among those whose 
rights and opportunities to attain them are the same, 
and where they are to be won from the general and 
favoring judgment of the whole community of which 
we form a part— not from the patronage of a govern* 
ment or the assistance or influence of classes enabled 
to bestow them by reason of peculiar privileges, power or 
wealth; if such institutions are, as we believe them 
to be, the best — then is it essential to seek to extend 
to every one that aid towards his industry and success, 
which may arise from the fullest cultivation of his in- 
tellect and his heart; and, by the same means, elevate 
and place upon a foundation the most liberal, that 
enlightened judgment of the whole community which 
is so directly to affect the welfare of all who form ' a 
part of it. Education is not then a mere tool to further 
the skill of the craftsman*— a mere handmaid to hang 
upon the steps of limited individual effort; it becomes 
the most powerful of agents in the operation and pro- 
gress of those social principles which are the most just, 
enlightened, generous and beneficent ; it is a spirit that 
beyond all others animates, fosters, protects and in- 
creases the industry, integrity and intelligence which 
those principles are calculated to develop; it is a 
weight that adjusts with the least possible error, the 
scale by which their merit, success and influence are 
decided and rewarded. 

Can we doubt that we owe our own wonderful 
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progress and happiness to institutions such as these, 
united with a wide spread system of liberal education ? 
Without such institutions, comparatively small must 
be the benefit of general education, as an element of 
social and political prosperity. It would end with the 
advantage it might immediately confer on classes or 
individuals who enjoy it ; but the sublime agency, by 
which it directly affects and promotes the movement 
and progress of the whole community, would not be 
fulfilled. And, on the other hand, unless a widely 
diffused cultivation of general intelligence were united 
with such institutions— desiring and demanding, as 
they do, the common participation of us all, to protect 
and further them in their true spirit — it is not possible 
that they could have advanced so steadily onward, 
producing results so accordant with the hopes and 
wishes of every friend of man. Other regions have 
been blessed with skies and climates as genial as our 
own ; earth has offered to toiling industry, soils not 
less prolific; man has elsewhere displayed an indi- 
vidual energy, as well directed and as various ; the 
great principles of civil and religious freedom have 
been recognized and contended for by other nations 
and races, as fearlessly and zealously as by ourselves — 
and, indeed, under circumstances more adverse, and 
amid trials more severe ; but for our happy country 
has been reserved the blended influence of a self- 
government the most extended and free, directly and 
practically conducted by men among whom education 
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has been most widely diffused ; and it is this cause, not 
climate, or soil, or race, that has made us what we are. 
It is the blessing of institutions that have long brought 
to our whole people, with an equal hand, the right and 
duty of self-government, combined with the opportuni- 
ties, in general largely profited by, of widely diffused 
information and knowledge, in morals, politics and 
religion. 

It lately happened to me to stand on the farther 
shores of Lake Michigan, deemed but a few years ago 
so distant, and scarcely known to us but by narratives 
of early and undaunted missionaries, or by tales of tra- 
vellers and traders, who had venturously embarked on 
its lonely and stormy waters, or penetrated among the 
red men that wandered unmolested over silent and 
interminable prairies, where a thick and flowery herb- 
age hardly yielded to their footsteps. As I looked 
over the wide expanse of waters — far as the eye could 
reach — the schooner's white sail and the steamer's 
ceaseless wheel were spreading new life upon the 
waves. As I turned to the prairie and the rolling 
hills, agriculture was every where to be seen, running 
its long furrow through the virgin sod, till distance 
hid it from the view; cities, suddenly sprung into ex- 
istence, were glittering in the cloudless skies; all 
around me were the hum of the mill, and the smoking 
turret of the factory ; street beyond street was extend- 
ing, farther and farther, the evidences of commerce 
and prosperous industry ; and conspicuous, far above 
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all, and seeming to animate and control the exhilarat- 
ing scene, churches and school-houses rose on every 
side, in number and size apparently, as yet, superfluous. 
And who are those — strangers in costume, in appear- 
ance, often in language — adding, at every moment, 
their numbers to this crowd? They are emigrants 
from old settled regions beyond the ocean, voluntarily 
hastening to a country and habits connected by no 
associations with the land of their birth ; yet they are 
not melancholy exiles sadly deserting or driven from 
their homes; they are joyous and happy — seeking, like 
the patriarchs of old, a land of promise, where their 
honest toil will be rewarded by prosperity that will not 
wither beneath the oppression of institutions in which 
they have no part ; where the religious faith, which 
their conscience teaches and approves, will neither 
be subjected to civil control, nor to the arbitrary in- 
terference or privileges of some predominant church ; 
and where their children may be so nurtured as early 
to learn, and be made fit to exercise, in their fullest 
scope, the rights of a citizen. Could I fail to see and 
to confess that the magic powers by which changes 
and effects so wonderful could be produced, were the 
universal ballot-box, the voluntary church, and the 
public school, uniting together to secure to every man, 
and enabling him wisely to assert, his equal and just 
position ; to participate in the functions of government, 
limited and general ; and to exert the power which, 
in a government so constituted, labor, virtue, and en- 
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terprise confer? And, as my imagination and thought 
carried me even beyond these scenes, so grateful and 
inspiring, I seemed to behold, in the far distant vista, 
similar communities every where extending ; nor could 
I forget that, as they were to spread farther and 
farther into the remotest prairies, there was a pillar of 
light which would always go before their path — that 
wherever they should rest, a provident forecast had 
already prepared the spot, in which the school-house 
and the college were to connect, with the form and 
exercise of government, the dissemination and in- 
fluence of social, political, and religious truth. 

If we love the institutions of our country, as which 
of us does not ; if we believe them, indeed, to be the 
world's best hope; if we are to preserve, nay, to 
enlarge them, in their true spirit, as an example 
and alluring beacon to hopeful and trusting men, 
throughout the world; then must we all — union, 
and states, and cities, and individuals — strive to 
further the progress, in every form, of general and 
enlightened education. Above all, when we behold 
the school-house and the college travelling onwards, 
and preceding the march of industrious enterprise; 
when we see them every where planted by hands 
withdrawn, not without difficulty, from the pressing 
exigencies of frontier life; when we recognize, at 
every moment, the abundant reward they have con- 
ferred; then, indeed, must those portions of our 
common country, to which time, and accumulated 
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population and resources have brought far ampler 
means, apply themselves, with more than zeal, to 
the discharge of this, the first duty which they owe 
to the age in which we live, and to that beneficent 
Providence which has conferred such blessings, not 
for themselves alone, but that they may so appre- 
ciate and use them, as to further the common wel- 
fare of all our race. 

Is it vain to believe, that by our own community 
this will be joyfully and generously done? Nay, 
that from these halls, where we are now assembled, 
enlightened intelligence shall always emanate, not 
less widely or successfully than it has spread from 
seats the most chosen of learning and of science; 
Indeed, this, our duty, is imposed upon us in a 
double trust — imposed, as it is hallowed, by patriots 
the most illustrious in the annals of Pennsylvania 
— her Penn and her Franklin, If we honor that 
name which, first in the legislation of mankind, was 
affixed to the glorious statutes that combined, in the 
foundation of a State, universal suffrage, unrestrained 
right of religious belief, abolition of privileges of 
birth in property and in government, the exercise 
of the popular will in the selection of officers civil 
and judicial, and, indeed, the careful protection of 
every political and social right; do not let us forget 
that it was also affixed to the charter of a public 
seminary. Before the primeval forests were cleared 
from the site of Philadelphia, a school-house . of rude 
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logs of pine and cedar was already sheltered by their 
boughs. If, indeed, our Commonwealth does regard 
her founder — to advert to the language of his pre- 
judiced and querulous historian — "with a reverence 
similar to that which the Romans felt for Quirinus ;" 
it may well lead us to recall an incident by which 
that reverence was shown. When, after the lapse 
of centuries, the little village on the Tiber had be- 
come the mistress of the world, the straw-roofed 
cottage of Romulus was still proudly and piously 
preserved, beside the towering and golden Capitol, 
and in the midst of temples, and arches, and columns, 
the trophies of her boundless empire. If our little 
school-house of logs exists not now, yet not less well 
may our reverence be shown for the founder of our 
republic, if the spot where in his day it stood, shall 
be — as it needs but ourselves to make it — a home 
of letters, and a centre from which education and 
intelligence shall diffuse their happiest influence. 
Nor let us less remember that, at a later day, he 
whom, by common consent, we place, in the history 
of tmr commonwealth, second alone to Penn, whose 
philanthropy, wisdom, energy and public spirit, so 
many of our institutions record, labored with peculiar 
zeal to establish this, our College ; and when at last 
the grateful task was accomplished, proclaimed in 
his letters^ page after page, his anxious interest for 
its progress, his confident hope of its continued in- 
crease and success. 
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How shall we answer to the memories of these men, 
so illustrious, if, after so many years gone by, the trust, 
thus left to us by them, has not been faithfully dis- 
charged? If, while population, and commerce, and 
wealth, and prosperity have increased, far beyond all 
that their expectations could foresee; and our city 
has gained a merited fame for works of charity and 
domestic usefulness, it presents not a College that 
might answer to the hopes of Franklin and of Penn ? 
What can be more honorable than to follow in their 
footsteps? What is more to be coveted than praise 
which is won by efforts to render such an institution 
worthy of its founders — worthy of the city it might 
adorn, and the renown it might readily reach. These 
efforts, it is true, may require from those of us who 
are not without opportunity to make them, some of 
that devotion — nay, even some of that personal labor 
and exertion, which benefactors like Penn and 
Franklin were always ready and happy to bestow 
on works of public usefulness; but would they not 
give to such devotion and zeal their abundant reward, 
alike in the distinction brought to our city, and in 
the consciousness of so great a benefit conferred on 
a community of which we are a part? Nor is this 
all. To such exertions, those around us are sure 
willingly to respond. Generously will they second, 
and abundantly will they honor efforts directed to 
objects so disinterested, attractive and beneficent. 
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Do we not see college after college winning envied 
distinction, not alone in states long settled, but in 
those that are the growth of yesterday ? Do we not 
witness their names, their schools, their discoveries, 
and the zeal of those connected with them, already 
made conspicuous in the ranks of letters and science ? 
Are they not hailed with favoring notice among the 
learned and observant of other countries, as well as 
our own ? And does not the anxious question press 
upon our thoughts — what is to be the station of our 
own University among them? The answer is at 
hand. If it is true to the opportunities it possesses, 
to its founders, and to the community of which 
it should be the pride; if its own sons, and those 
intrusted with its care, are faithful to their mission, 
then will it be surpassed by none in usefulness and 
fame. 

No! when science and letters, and the cause of 
universal truth are pressing onward, as they now are, 
with all the ardor of our age, our college must not be 
forgetful of its noble origin ; it must not be wanting in 
the honorable contest ; 

Non Memmi clara propago, 
Talibus in rebus communi deesse saluti. 

When all around us, astronomy is disclosing new 
secrets of the universe, and electricity is speaking from 
pole to pole in the language of light, surely we will 
not let it be forgotten that this is the college of Kit- 
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tenhouse and Franklin. When trouble shall gather 
around the institutions of our country — when the 
sacred rights of man shall be endangered, or the 
brightness of our fraternal bond is sought to be 
tarnished — surely bold and conspicuous champions will 
be found in the halls once governed and protected by 
Morris and Hopkinson; by Ingersoll and Clymer — 
names proudly enrolled on the two great charters of 
American liberty and union. And if, amid the wild, 
and fanciful, and dreamy speculations of these our 
days, a voice is needed to call us to the plain and 
simple lessons of virtue and revealed religion, is there 
a spot whence it can better issue than that where the 
venerable form of the pure and unaffected minister of 
God, who fearlessly invoked his blessing, day by day, 
on the struggling government of our country, has been 
so often present, in modest dignity, illustrating in all 
his actions, as far as erring man may do, the precepts 
which he taught? 

Associates ! Old companions and friends ! Children 
of this our beloved college ! I know that you will not 
be wanting to fulfil your part, in a mission so ac- 
ceptable to you ; that to further it, your aid will b£ 
and is most gladly offered ; that to such a call you 
will never be deaf; and that, in the midst of private 
cares and occupations, there is not one of you, who 
will not be ready, in the spirit of Trebonius, to ex- 
claim : " In an effort so worthy, I will be there !" 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

At the Annual Meeting of this Institution, Mr. 
Joseph Gratz, acting as Chairman, and Mr. I. 
Pemberton Hutchinson, as Secretary, the following 
gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year: — 

PRESIDENT. 

HENRY D. GILPIN. 

DIRECTORS. 

HYMAN GRATZ, M. W. BALDWIN, 

CALEB COPE, JOSEPH HARRISON, 

JAMES R. LAMBDIN, CHARLES TOPPAN, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, WILLIAM STRTJTHERS, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, JOHN SARTAIN, 

SAMUEL WELSH, FRANKLIN PEALE. 



After the close of the election, Mr. Gilpin said, 
that, before the meeting adjourned, he would ask to 
detain the members of the Academy for a few mo- 
ments, while he expressed his sense of the honor they 
had conferred upon him in again selecting him to 
preside over an institution, in the progressive well- 
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doing of which he felt so deep an interest, and which 
he believed to be so eminently calculated to afford a 
source of refined and cultivated enjoyment for our 
citizens, as well as to aid in the development of 
genius and the application of taste in the arts, equally 
of ornament and utility. 

The official statement, said Mr. Gilpin, will exhibit 
the fiscal resources and situation of the Academy, and 
the printed catalogue enumerates the works of art 
which adorn its walls and galleries during the period 
of the annual exhibition, now open; embracing as well 
some of those which are the permanent property of 
the Academy, as those which are temporarily placed 
there by artists and the friends and patrons of art. 
It will, however, without doubt, be interesting to the 
proprietors, if some facts are added which will show 
what has been done by those to whom its management 
has been intrusted, in carrying into effect the objects 
for the promotion of which it has been established. 

Nearly half a century has now elapsed, since a 
number of our citizens voluntarily associated them- 
selves together from a desire, as was stated in their 
charter, to promote the cultivation of the Fine Arts 
by the erection of a building for the reception of statu- 
ary and other specimens of art, and for the public ex- 
hibition of them to the community. To establish in 
our towns and cities, galleries in which works of art 
may be collected and exhibited, and to make them 
places of resort, has ever been, as it should be, an 
object of enlightened interest and great utility. It 
ministers to one of the purest and freshest sources of 
enjoyment; it promotes social intercourse and reunion 



in a mode at once attractive and refined ; and, beyond 
these direct and immediate influences, it produces 
impressions and cultivates tastes, the benefits of 
which will make themselves constantly apparent in 
the business and pursuits of active life. 

Depending, as all such institutions must do, in com- 
munities like ours, on the voluntary efforts of our citi- 
zens ; having no resources but such as are produced by 
the spontaneous liberality of those who are also called 
upon to foster, in the same mode, other plans of pub- 
lic philanthropy, the Academy was obliged to win its 
way, year after year, in the development of its original 
plan. It gradually enlarged its edifice by galleries 
successively erected. It increased by degrees the 
number of its specimens of art, seeking to make the 
exhibitions of them more attractive, and securing, as 
time passed on, the best evidence, at once of the ac- 
complishment of its objects, and the favor with which 
it was regarded, in the increasing numbers of those 
who made it a place of habitual resort. 

The destruction by fire, in the year 1845, of a large 
portion of the buildings and property of the Academy, 
seemed at first to be an irremediable blow to its pro- 
gress by the unfortunate loss of what it had thus been 
laboring to attain. Thanks to the generous spirit of 
our citizens, it has proved to be the reverse of this. 
Their prompt and active liberality more than repaired 
the injury that befell the institution; its buildings 
have been restored and improved; its collections of 
works of art have been augmented ; and the number 
of visitors habitually frequenting its galleries, not 
only during the season of annual exhibition, but 
throughout the year, has largely increased. 



The necessity of rebuilding the principal part of 
the edifice, gave the opportunity of carrying into 
effect, more advantageously and appropriately, the 
main objects of the institution, by the construction of 
a series of galleries, adapted to the reception and ex- 
hibition of works of art, an end which had been less 
perfectly attained when the different apartments had 
been added from time to time. Though there are 
certainly edifices erected in other cities and countries 
for the same purpose which are of greater magnitude, 
it is not perhaps too much to say, that there are few 
where more general taste and unity in the design 
have been displayed, than in the plan and construc- 
tion of our galleries as completed in 1847; nor have 
the two objects which are most to be desired been 
often more judiciously combined — a favorable display 
of the works of art, and arrangements such as con- 
tribute to the comfort and convenience of those who 
view them. 

Not less important than the reconstruction of the 
galleries, were the restoration and augmentation of 
the works of art, which were there to be collected 
and exhibited; and to this object have been largely 
devoted the means of the Academy, derived from the 
contributions of those who have resorted to its galle- 
ries, since their reconstruction in 1847. As it is by 
these that the resources of the institution have been 
greatly increased, and as the number of its habitual 
visitors affords the best evidence of the successful 
attainment of its original design, it becomes more 
and more an object to collect specimens of art worthy 
of their admiration. 

At each of the annual exhibitions, which have 



been punctually opened every year since the recon- 
struction of the buildings, large numbers of original 
works have been temporarily collected, being deposited 
either by the artists themselves or by persons to whom 
they belong. 

But in addition to this, the increase of works be- 
longing to or permanently deposited with the Acade- 
my, has been steadily pursued, so that the galleries 
may at all times present objects of attraction to visit- 
ors, and continue to be, at all seasons of the year, 
places of agreeable resort. In accordance with these 
views, upwards of ten thousand dollars of the receipts 
of the Academy, since its destruction by fire, have 
been appropriated to the acquisition of pictures, 
statuary, and casts. The number of works now on 
exhibition in the galleries, amounts to five hundred 
and forty-six. Of these, one hundred and twenty are 
the property of or permanently deposited with the 
Academy; and, in addition to them, it possesses a 
large number of pictures and casts, temporarily re- 
moved from the galleries during the exhibition. 

To the specimens of modern sculpture thus acquired 
by purchase, and adorning the galleries, the Academy 
has been lately enabled to add the noble statue of 
Penelope, a work of Rinaldi, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the living sculptors of Rome, by the 
liberal donation of J. Rhea Barton, Esq., a stock- 
holder of the institution, and always interested in its 
well-doing. 

It has been an object greatly desired, since the 
destruction, by the fire of 1845, of the casts from the 
antique, of which the Academy possessed a large 
number, to replace them; and it is with no small 
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satisfaction that we are now able to look forward to the 
accomplishment of this wish, to some extent at least. 
A sum of one thousand dollars has been already ap- 
propriated; and copies in plaster, from many of the 
finest statues of ancient and modern sculptors, are in 
the course of preparation at Paris. The generous 
interest in favor of the Academy, exhibited by the 
principal director of the noble Gallery of the Louvre, 
the Count de Nieuwerkerke, himself a sculptor of 
great talent, has not only added to the facilities for 
their prompt execution, but diminished the expense 
which would otherwise have attended it. 

The most satisfactory proof that the efforts thus 
made to construct appropriate and convenient galle- 
ries, such as our citizens can resort to with pleasure, 
and to collect in them works of art to remain there 
permanently, as well as during the periods of the 
annual exhibitions, has not been unattended with 
success, is found in the largely increased number of 
persons who visit the Academy. 

Since the destruction of the building by fire, the 
additional stockholders exceed the entire number of 
those who existed during the whole previous forty 
years. The proprietors now amount to six hundred 
and twenty-three. As they are all entitled to free 
admission to the galleries at all times, and as this 
right extends to the members of their families — a 
right which is generally exercised — the number of 
annual visitors thus resorting to the Academy without 
charge, does not probably fall short of two thousand, 
and of these a large number repeat their visits many 
times during the year. At the annual exhibitions 
since 1848, the number of season tickets issued has 
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amounted to more than twenty-four thousand, making 
an average of more than three thousand two hundred 
of such visitors annually, of whom, as of the stock- 
holders, a large number repeat their visits many 
times. During the same annual exhibitions, the 
number of single tickets issued has been upwards of 
thirty- seven thousand, making an average of more 
than five thousand three hundred of such visitors an- 
nually. During the residue of each year, the galleries 
have been kept open at all times, and have been con- 
stantly frequented ; and the number of visitors during 
the last five years, in the intervals of the annual ex- 
hibitions, has amounted to more than fourteen thou- 
sand, making an average of more than twenty-eight 
hundred of such visitors annually, exclusive of those 
entitled to free admission during the same intervals. 
To all these are to be added the artists, and other 
persons entitled, under the rules of the Academy, to 
free admission. It will thus be seen that more than 
thirteen thousand persons are in the habit of resorting 
annually to the Academy, many of them frequently 
repeating their visits ; and more than eleven thousand 
assisting, with the stockholders, to promote by their 
contributions the beneficial objects of the institution. 
Although, however, this main design contemplated 
by the charter, and which the Academy has thus 
struggled to carry out, of collecting and exhibiting 
specimens of art, has necessarily formed the promi- 
nent aim of the institution, it has constantly endea- 
vored to blend with it a system, as far as its means 
and circumstances permitted, which should foster and 
encourage the original productions of artists, and 
should afford instruction to students of art. The 
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plans adopted by the Academy to distribute pre- 
miums to living artists for original compositions, and 
to extend to them the privileges of stockholders and 
life members, as well as in regard to the establishment 
of schools for the instruction of artists, have been so 
fully stated to the stockholders, in a report made a 
few years since, that it is unnecessary now to repeat 
them ; but it may be satisfactory to the present meet- 
ing to know that an amount exceeding two thousand 
dollars has been expended in premiums since 1847; 
and that more than fifteen hundred dollars have been 
appropriated towards the schools. The number of 
scholars who have continued to be in attendance in 
the classes during the same period has usually 
amounted to upwards of twenty. Under the careful 
and judicious supervision of Mr. Rothermel, who has 
voluntarily undertaken, on behalf of the Directors, 
the principal charge of this department, it is believed 
that essential advantages have accrued; and there is 
every reason to hope that, in future years, these may 
be still further extended. 

In the Library of the Academy are one hundred 
and fifty volumes of various works, illustrating and 
depicting many of the principal objects of art in the 
galleries of Europe; the remains of antiquity; the 
details of architecture ; the costumes of various people 
and ages; the objects most useful to the student and 
most attractive to the amateur in various fields of 
natural science — with numerous works and treatises, 
in addition, by which these subjects have been illus- 
trated. The Academy has not been insensible to the 
advantage of augmenting this collection, and of adopt- 
ing such measures as may make it useful to students 
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and to the visitors at the Academy, and the appropri- 
ations which have been lately made, with this view, 
already exceed three hundred and fifty dollars. 

In the fulfilment of the objects thus sought to be 
attained, and in the appropriation and expenditure of 
the sums of money which have been stated, as well 
as in the disbursements required for the support of 
the institution, the expenses of the annual exhibitions, 
and the necessary expenditures for the preservation 
of the property, it is a source of great satisfaction 
that everything has been accomplished from the cur- 
rent revenues of the Academy. 

While the amount of its property has been con- 
siderably increased, and its value has been largely 
augmented, and while so much has been done, as it 
is believed, to gratify and benefit the stockholder, the 
visitor, the amateur, the artist, and the student, no 
debt whatever has been incurred; and the only obli- 
gation (with the exception of a small ground rent 
originally annexed to the lot, for the payment of 
which the rent received from the buildings thereon, 
not attached to the Academy, is more than sufficient) 
consists of a debt of eight thousand dollars, secured 
by mortgage, which was incurred previous to the fire 
of 1845, and would in all probability have been dis- 
charged but for that occurrence. Even this small 
debt, it is the desire of the Academy gradually to 
reduce, so far as this can be done, from time to time, 
without too greatly interfering with the continuance 
of the system that has been adopted and already 
explained. 

Yet it is, after all, on the continued favor of the 
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community that the success and progress of the 
Academy must depend. It is this which must make 
its galleries more and more the resort of those to 
whom they afford the gratification of a refined enjoy- 
ment ; it is this which must enable it to preserve and 
to enlarge each of the objects that are embraced in 
the plan it seeks to carry out. That this favor will 
be continued by our community I do not doubt. It 
was, I believe, the first institution, founded on this 
side of the Atlantic for the purpose of collecting and 
exhibiting to the public specimens of sculpture and 
painting; for conferring premiums on artists for 
original and meritorious productions in both of these 
branches of intellect and genius; and for giving to 
the student of art all the opportunities of study 
which well selected models, galleries, and schools can 
afford. Philadelphia has hitherto generously che- 
rished it; and it is no improper wisli or unreasonable 
belief to think that her future favors will increase 
with her own prosperity and population. 
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During the Session of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, at Philadelphia, in the month of October, 1856, 
meetings, at which Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, presided, were 
held on the evening of the sixth of October, at St. Stephen's Church, 
and on that of the thirteenth of October, at St. Luke's Church ; with a 
view to receive and communicate information in regard to the situa- 
tion, progress, support and extension of the Missionary Establishment, 
in its Foreign and Domestic Departments. Addresses were made, at 
these meetings, by Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, Bishop Hawks, of 
Missouri, and Bishop Johns, of Virginia ; and also by the Beverend 
Mr. Clarkson, of Illinois, the Beverend Mr. Scott, of Liberia, in 
Africa, Mr. Henrt D. Gilpin, of Philadelphia, and Mr. F. B. Fogg, 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Though I cannot claim to be among those, who, 
by the arrangements usual on occasions such as this, 
might be expected to take part in the duty of 
laying before this large and deeply interested audi- 
ence, the proceedings of the benevolent and admira^ 
ble association — the Board of Foreign and Domestic 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church — whose 
officers and active members are here assembled 
around me ; and though I am well aware how little 
any words of mine ought to engage the attention 
of those who have heard, and who are yet to hear, 
the eloquent remarks of the reverend persons who 
in glowing language can point out to us the duty, 
the excellence and the Christian charity of diffusing, 
by means of our missions, the blessings of religious 
truth; yet I have ventured to solicit permission to 
trespass somewhat upon your time, while I lay before 
you facts with which circumstances, mainly acci- 
dental, have made me acquainted; and which this 
seemed to be a fitting occasion to make known to 
those whose pious hopes established, whose gene- 
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rosity has sustained, and whose confidence has 
cheered the labors of our Missionaries in foreign 
lands. 

Learning from the announcement lately made, 
that the present meeting was this evening to 
assemble here, I solicited the favor of being al- 
lowed to lay before it some of the results of personal 
observations, made, not long since, during a tour in 
parts of Greece. I sought permission to offer, in 
this public manner, my humble tribute of respect — 
as a Christian and an American — for some of my 
own countrymen in Greece (and, thank God, such 
generous and devoted spirits, have not sought Greece 
alone, but have carried the same glad tidings to 
farther and benighted lands) — for some of my own 
countrymen, I say, whose quiet, and pious, and bene- 
ficent labors have reflected on my country's name a 
glory and honor that made me proud to be her son. 

It happened to me, after having travelled over 
much of continental Europe, seldom hearing the 
language of America, or meeting with familiar faces, 
to find in a port of the Mediterranean one of our 
public vessels, from whose mast I saw again the 
star-spangled banner floating to the breeze — bright 
sign of a Union, that I believe it is not in the dis- 
pensations of Providence to allow any madness to 
destroy; clouds will sweep over the brightest con- 
stellations of the skies, but they keep their fixed 
places to shine out more brightly wften the fleeting 
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obscurity has passed. As I stood upon her deck, I 
seemed once more to be at home; and my bosom 
swelled with those emotions which the thought of 
home excites in the heart of him who is absent from 
and loves her. But faint was that emotion compared 
with what I felt as I passed, in Athens, along a 
street bearing the name of Hadrian — that mighty 
emperor who scattered broad-cast, in the very pro- 
digality of art, over the remotest regions of his vast 
empire, the multiplied images of pagan worship- 
when I saw in this street, a small bookstore, which 
had been the first to give evidence that the spirit of 
letters and of thought were again to be awakened in 
their once favorite haunt ; and when I learned that 
it was established by an American missionary who 
began to diffuse, from that centre, the sacred volume 
of revelation, on the earliest dawn of liberty in 
rescued Greece. Still deeper was my emotion — still 
more proud was I of America — when I stood in the 
midst of one of her Missionary schools ; when I saw the 
little flock listening to the accents of Christian truth, 
from the lips of one whose gentle manners and whose 
gentle sex allured the young heart with love, as they 
filled with admiration and with praise the more 
mature. 

None can have forgotten the sudden burst of 
enthusiastic joy with which all America hailed, 
scarcely thirty years ago, the news that Greece — 
little Greece — was throwing off, by her own unaided 
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bravery, the oppression of tyranny, heathenism and 1 
ignorance beneath which she had been buried for 
centuries. How did the eloquent words of Clay, 
issuing from the halls of Congress, awaken sympathy 
throughout the land ! The deep tones of Webster, 
speaking from the north, refused, in his appeal for this 
sympathy, to acknowledge the influence — and who 
more than himself could feel it— of those memorials 
which ancient Greece had transmitted for the ad- 
miration and the benefit of mankind ; he claimed it 
for modern — living Greece ; for a people who, under 
barbarous masters, aspired after the blessings of 
knowledge and civilization; for a country where 
Christian men had been trampled into the very 
earth, century after century, by a pillaging, savage, 
relentless soldiery. From the south, the generous 
spirit of Poinsett, ever the knight-errant of oppressed 
liberty, pleaded the same cause. From states ; from 
citizens ; there was a prompt response. South Caro- 
lina, by her legislature, leading the way, expressed 
her deep interest in the noble and patriotic struggle 
to drive the infidel and barbarian from the hallowed 
ground. Massachusetts implored that America should 
be foremost in behalf of Christian brotherhood and 
suffering humanity. Large assemblages solicited 
Congress to welcome the young republic into the 
family of nations ; and numerous associations trans- 
mitted voluntary aid, to relieve the wants and to 
mitigate the sufferings of a people, small in numbers 
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and poor in resources, who were encountering the 
perils of a barbarous warfare. As we rode along the 
shores of the Isthmus of Corinth, the Greek who was 
our guide stopped to point out the site of the hos- 
pital and the store-house from which, as he told us, 
Doctor Howe, the minister of American benevolence, 
had sent timely supplies and bestowed timely com- 
fort in the darkest hour of the struggle. It was at 
the same spot where Saint Paul had made his vow 
of unshaken devotion to the ministry of Christ — 
when "troubled on every side, he was not per- 
plexed ; when distressed, he was not cast down," but 
looked confidently for the time when " the light was 
to shine out of darkness, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God." Such acts first 
brought the name of America to the knowledge of 
the Greeks and endeared it, and still endears it to 
them. They early placed it in a contrast, of which 
we may be justly proud, with that of other Christian 
governments, who have scarcely left there any mark, 
but the plundered ruins of classic edifices ; the intro- 
duction of institutions novel and totally uncongenial 
to the wants, habits and character of the people ; the 
forcible disruption of ties of common language, asso- 
ciations and origin; and the odious exhibition of 
military interference and domination. 

But American sympathy displayed itself in im- 
pulses even more noble than national fellowship, or 
generous relief against the sufferings of war. It was 
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not to be doubted that Greece must assume, sooner 
or later, her place in the family of states. The 
ravages of the oppressor must pass away. Industry 
and peace would slowly remove the desolation he 
had made. But what was to give life to the rising 
body, when the shroud was cast aside ] What was 
to give food to the mind that had been pressed down 
for centuries beneath the despotism of besotted 
ignorance ] What was to rekindle the smouldering 
sparks of Christian truth that had been crushed and 
buried beneath the jealous intolerance of heathenism, 
through the whole period in which reviving religion 
had been elsewhere making her brightest progress % 
In the language of Greece had been diffused the first 
sacred lessons of the Christian faith. In the cities 
of Greece, Christian churches, almost the earliest, 
had been founded by the immediate apostles of our 
blessed Saviour. When these pious men had been 
removed — too often by the sword of martyrdom — 
from the trust delegated to them by the divine 
Author and Finisher of our faith, their inspired 
teachings continued to be spread, with undimin- 
ished fidelity, by the fathers and in the language of 
Greece, until, under the influences of the holy 
spirit, they saw the cross of Christianity supplant 
the altars of paganism, throughout all the enlight- 
ened portions of the world. Polycarp, and Justin, 
and Chrysostom, and other sacred teachers who as- 
sociated with or followed them, have left us, in the 
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language of Plato, the lessons of a purer faith. 
Even when 

The double night of ages and of her, 

Night's daughter, Ignorance 
descended upon the world, during the mysterious 
period of medieval darkness; Greece in her lan- 
guage, her religion and the pious names that adorned 
her church, preserved the last rays that faded from 
the horizon. Alas ! when the dawn of brighter days 
reappeared, it did not shine on her. During that 
gloomy night, the infidel had swept over her land, 
and he still retained his unmitigated sway. While 
Christianity gained new triumphs, as the returning 
sun rose by degrees over . the rest of Europe ; as re- 
ligion went hand in hand with the progress of civili- 
zation; a darker oppression kept in subjection all 
the impulses of Christian faith, all the efforts of 
social advancement, in the land where Saint Paul 
had founded his churches, and whose people had 
been formed by nature to be foremost in the love of 
knowledge and the pursuits of industry and art. 

But the spark was there. Neither medieval 
darkness nor infidel subjugation — through the long 
course of more than a thousand years — had been 
able to extinguish it. Power had not subdued, in- 
terest had not seduced the strong love of a common 
country, language and race. Christian faith, if 
clouded by superstition, had never yielded to per- 
secution. Centuries of poverty had not diminished 
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the conscious pride of possessing an intellectual 
heritage. The light and liberty of religion, the 
gift of education, the blessing of free government, 
the boon of untrammelled industry, were among the 
earliest aspirations of independent Greece, and she 
welcomed the stranger-friend who was to aid in 
restoring these blessings to her, with a spirit at least 
as grateful as that with which she hailed the gene- 
rous assistance that ministered to wants apparently 
more pressing. 

And nobly did America respond to these hopes ; 
and great is the benefit, which, it is already apparent, 
has been conferred. Scarcely thirty years have elapsed 
since the footstep of the Turk has been lifted from 
that small portion of Greece, which the arbitrary 
political arrangements of modern Europe have per- 
mitted to retain the freedom it acquired for itself. 
Unjust therefore would it be, to expect from a people, 
few in numbers, poor in all this world's goods, with 
a small territory and a rugged soil, just emerging 
from an oppression which for centuries had main- 
tained amongst them the most degrading ignorance 
and superstition, and obliged to enter upon their 
own self-government, with institutions unsuited, in 
many respects, to their character, habits and wants ; 
unjust would it be to ask from them, so soon, the 
absence of every vestige that such oppression must 
have left ; and if their progress, in these short thirty 
years, has not reached all we might desire, has it not 
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attained more than the most sanguine could have 
been led to hope for ; more than any other people, 
under similar circumstances, ever has achieved \ 

Do you regard these opinions of the progress of 
modern Greece, since her revolution, as too enthu- 
siastic] Fain would I dwell upon the reasons — 
derived from my own observation — upon which they 
have been founded. The more readily would I do 
so, since there are few causes to which, in my judg- 
ment, they may be more properly attributed, than to 
the generous efforts which American philanthropy 
promptly made to minister to the religious and 
intellectual advancement of the Greeks. But upon 
a topic so wide and alluring, I must now forbear to 
enter. I must limit myself to that alone, upon 
which the time, the place and the occasion permit 
me properly to dwell. 

The journals which bore to Athens the eloquent 
expressions of American public sympathy; the 
vessels which were freighted with food and clothing 
for the destitute; had hardly been announced, when 
the glad tidings came also, that there were generous 
friends who were bringing the Bible and the school- 
book. Before the mainland of Greece was finally re- 
linquished by the Turk, on the thirty-first of August, 
1829, a school for boys and another for girls, were 
opened in the island of Tenos, by the Reverend 
Doctor King, the necessary expenses of the latter 
having been promptly and voluntarily remitted to 
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him, by Miss Angelina Grimk6, a lady of South 
Carolina, whose name I am proud to record, and 
whose character for benevolence and piety was not 
first made known even by that generous act. As if 
in that land, where omens were in old days so enthu- 
siastically hailed, one should not be wanting, at an 
event and moment so auspicious; the youth who 
first presented himself for admission, bore the name 
of 2cor>7p, or " Saviour;" and the little Christian girl 
who first came to seat herself at the feet of the far- 
wandering missionary, had been baptized by that of 
Etp>7W7, or "Peace." Surely it was a good omen, 
gladdening the heart of the kind messenger, since it 
might seem to assure him that the restored religion of 
the Saviour and the first tidings of returning Peace, 
were the united harbingers of his labour of love. 

When the last trace of the infidel disappeared 
from the soil of liberated Greece, though Athens was 
still little better than a mass of ruins, and the only 
buildings that were conspicuous among the dilapi- 
dated remains of her classic grandeur, were the 
domes and minarets of deserted mosques ; the 
Reverend Doctor King removed there, under the 
sanction of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
having transferred his island school, whose pupils had 
risen in numbers to two hundred, to the faithful care 
of an island teacher, whom he had himself instructed 
for the duty. 

Close upon his footsteps, came also to Athens, the 
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Reverend Doctor Hill, despatched from America by 
the prompt benevolence of that Society which now, 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, assembles 
here to acknowledge that the work of its good 
and faithful servant has been well done. These 
most excellent persons were followed, at what exact 
interval I do not know, by the Reverend Mr. Arnold 
and the Reverend Mr. Buel, missionaries sent to 
Greece by the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
the former of whom, established himself at Athens, 
the latter at the Piraeus, the ancient as well as the 
still existing seaport of that city. These four pious 
and devoted ministers of Christ, still continued to 
be resident in Greece when I visited it; and it is 
recorded, I perceive, among the latest reports trans- 
mitted to this Society, that they all united together 
in the expression of the warmest Christian fellowship, 
when the clergy of the Greek Church, and the public 
authorities, and the delighted parents, and the 
approving citizens of Athens, assembled to witness, 
at its late annual exhibition, the missionary school 
of our own church, clustering, as for so many years 
it has clustered, fast by the Hill of Mars. 

I found them, indeed, to have secured the esteem 
and respect of the whole community. If, at some 
periods in this long interval, there had been displayed 
towards any of these good men, by those who pro- 
fessed and administered the religious observances of 
the Greek Church, any unfriendliness of conduct and 
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injustice, they were passed away. Temporary in 
their duration, they had been reconciled by the 
evident piety and the Christian bearing of the 
American missionaries, and had disappeared before 
the influence of that evangelical spirit in which the 
duties confided to them had been religiously 
performed. 

Though the Greek Church professes a creed which 
is mainly accordant with our own, and a liturgy 
which abounds, not only in direct lessons drawn 
from the Bible, but in the teachings of the reve- 
renced fathers of the early Christian church; yet 
the long night of ignorance and oppression under 
which the people had suffered, the want of education, 
the absence of the Holy Scriptures, the few and 
scattered churches, all combined to make it apparent 
that what was most needed by Christian Greece, 
was the establishment of schools, where lessons of 
piety and vital Christianity should be impressed 
upon the youthful mind ; the diffusion of the Bible 
in the language of modern Greece ; and the transla- 
tion and circulation, throughout the country and its 
schools, of those books which had been adopted and 
selected, under the lights of Christian benevolence, 
in our own land, as being best fitted to feid the 
young intellect in the way that it should go. "Wjiite 
the offices of religious worship have been faithl 
and steadily pursued, with doors ever open and^ 
winning spirit, in accordance with the forms a: 
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doctrines of each Christian communion to which the 
American Missionaries have belonged; and while 
many have been thus gathered by them into their 
respective folds; and while the truths of religion 
have thus found their way into hearts from which 
formality and superstition had long excluded them ; 
yet, in addition to this, they have scattered broadcast 
over the whole territory of Greece the fruitful seeds 
of elevated religious truth, by the agency of those 
they have tutored and sent forth, and by the lessons 
of revelation and of virtue which they have carried 
to every door. 

And while I speak of these labours of piety — and 
they have been, at the same time, truly labours of 
love — let me not omit also to speak of one circum- 
stance, the impression of which never can pass from 
my memory, and which must deeply enlist the 
sympathy of all who have watched and gloried in 
the progress, so successful, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Mission to Greece. I have adverted to the 
labours and zeal of Doctor Hill, Doctor King, Mr* 
Arnold and Mr. Buel, as I witnessed them at 
Athens ; but I have not yet named a bright, chari- 
table and untiring spirit, who, from the first, has 
borne a more than equal share in this holy enterprise ; 
whose modesty is equal to her piety ; whose practical 
usefulness is not surpassed by her superior intelli- 
., gence. From the earliest days of the Christian 
L , fchurch, many of its brightest and holiest sons have 
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been led into the path of truth, by the gentle 
suggestions of a woman's teaching. Who can forget 
the touching appeal of Saint Paul to his young and 
favourite disciple, when he reminded him that his 
early lessons in the gospel faith were from his 
mother Eunice's lips? Who does not remember 
with what fulness of heart Augustine upbraids 
himself, for not acknowledging the direct language 
of God, recalling him from the wayward life of his 
youth, when he passionately exclaims, " What were 
the words of my mother, but Thy words, Oh God, 
coming through her lips!" As I looked upon the 
little flock of children clustered around Mrs. Hill ; 
as I saw among them grandchildren of those she had 
first taught; as I heard infant lips evincing that 
they had well learned, from her teaching, the lessons 
•of Christian truth; as I walked through Athens, 
and found voice after voice bearing testimony to the 
good she had done ; I felt proud, indeed, that the 
American matrons should have such a representative 
in a foreign land. 

I cannot venture to detain you with the history 
of that seminary, which, founded by the pious fore- 
sight of the Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions, 
and sustained through long years by its ministering 
aid, has been, as I believe, the fountain-spring of a 
present and a future, not for Greece only, but in the 
progress of time, for the whole benighted East ; which 
is to respond to the hopes and gladden the heart of 
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every friend of human progress. Three generations 
have passed, or are passing from its walls, bearing 
with them no lessons but those of virtue, no impres- 
sion of religious faith or duty but that which is 
simple and evangelical. Supported by small means, 
sustained by neither influence nor power, with no 
counsellors to guide, amidst a people emerging from 
the darkness of ages, in a land just convulsed with 
revolution, the Sun of Righteousness has seemed to 
shed its holy beams upon the good undertaking — to 
brighten it, to cheer it, to warm it with increasing 
light and life. God has blessed the bread that was 
cast upon the waters. 

When this school was founded in 1831, by Doctor 
and Mrs. Hill, a cellar among the ruins left by the 
departing infidel, was the receptacle where twenty 
children, poor, almost naked, quite uneducated, 
assembled to receive the first teachings of the 
missionaries. Their pious plan was folly matured 
from the beginning, and has been faithfiilly pursued 
to the end. With the lessons of instruction, they 
sought to impress the love of truth; to turn the 
mind from the influences of superstition ; to culti- 
vate in it a respect for the ordinances of God; to 
encourage domestic virtue with the progress of 
intellectual improvement; to train up, in the same 
mode and spirit, those who might become teachers, 
among their own people; and, above all, to make 
habitual the study and reverence of the Scriptures. 
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No efforts to win the scholar or to influence the 
parent were used, beyond these avowed and open 
purposes, and the evidence of their results. In two 
years the number of their scholars had increased to 
one hundred and sixty. In the third year it had 
reached two hundred and fifty. At the close of 
1835, it numbered four hundred; and in a year after 
had risen to six hundred. And now the school 
which had been, at its outset, hardly more than a 
refuge for the poor, was sought by the influential 
and intelligent. Persons high in official rank 
eagerly sent their children there. The officers of 
the State were seen among those who came to wit- 
ness the proficiency of the scholars ; and it sank deep 
into the hearts of the good missionaries when they 
heard, from the convinced judgment of one of them, 
the acknowledgment that they had taught lessons 
which were not only to benefit the pupils within 
their walls, but to spread an enduring influence over 
Greece; "We, measure," said he, "our advance- 
ment as a nation, by the increasing prosperity of your 
missionary labours." The government itself sent to 
the missionaries, scholars, more advanced in years, 
to be instructed by them as teachers for its public 
institutions; those of their own pupils who might 
leave them, bearing with them the certificate of 
their approbation, needed no other testimonial to 
secure for themselves similar positions; and thus, 
in a few years, were the teachings of the missionaries 
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of our Church, extended to a circle which their own 
efforts could not have reached, and hundreds of 
pupils whom they could not, therefore, have hoped 
to instruct, were imbibing the same lessons of reli- 
gion and of moral duty that they would have desired 
to teach them. In 1837, the scholars had increased 
to six hundred and thirty; in 1840, they numbered 
seven hundred ; and in 1841, had reached seven 
hundred and ninety. 

From the rapid increase of number, and improve- 
ment in the character of the instruction in the 
public schools, which had been gradually established 
and enlarged, during this interval, by the govern- 
ment of Greece; from the demands which health, 
impaired by such exertions and by increasing age, 
has made upon the good missionaries themselves, 
they have been compelled, and deemed themselves 
justified to reduce, within a few years past, their 
exertions to narrower limits, and to confine them 
to pupils of earlier years ; but when I was in 
Athens, their flock still numbered several hundred ; 
and our eyes were gladdened as we saw clustering 
around the benevolent matron, a little band, who, 
using the language of Greece, and showing in their 
countenances the features of another people than our 
own, were studying the same school books, singing 
the same hymns, reading the same holy lessons, and 
growing up in the same divine faith, as if they had 
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been gathered together in the school-room of an 
American church. 

Nor have their other duties been less faithfully 
performed. The books introduced and largely used 
in the public schools of Greece, are those which the 
American Missionaries have selected and translated; 
the excellent works of pious teaching which have 
been prepared in America, as best fitted for the 
youthful mind, are widely spread there ; and above 
all, the Bible entire, the New Testament, and 
extracts selected from both, have been diffused to an 
extent that is scarcely to be conceived. The traveller 
in Greece now purchases the Scriptures without 
difficulty in the libraries and in the language of the 
country; their perusal in the public schools is not 
only authorized but enforced by law; and their 
circulation is not more surprising from its number, 
than from the fact that it exists among a people to ' 
whom bibles and schools, and even a printing press, 
were almost totally unknown, much less than half a 
century ago. 

Before I was in Greece, more than sixty-five 
thousand copies of works intended for circulation, 
and translated from English into modern Greek, by 
the Episcopal missionaries, or under their auspices, 
had been printed and were then nearly all dis- 
tributed ; embracing among them works of Home, 
of Bickersteth, of Leslie, of Robinson, of Littleton, 
and of Watson, 
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Within the last few years the missionaries of the 
Baptist Union, Mr. Arnold, at Athens, and Mr. 
Buel, at the Piraeus, had, in addition to their schools 
and religious services conducted in the language of 
the country, and open to and frequented by the 
Greeks, published and circulated more than twelve 
thousand copies of various works of the same excel- 
lent character. While we were there, they were 
engaged in preparing a life of Washington in that 
language, and a translation into it of the Pilgrim's 
Progress. They had made frequent journeys into 
various parts of Greece, bearing with them, not 
these books only, but copies of the Sacred Writings ; 
their advent, wherever they travelled, being eagerly 
welcomed by the public authorities and the people, 
and their books being anxiously sought for and 
gratefully received. An infant school of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold, at Athens, gathered around them a 
hundred little children; and the same number of 
scholars, but of maturer years, attended a Sunday 
School of Mr. and Mrs. Buel, at the Piraeus, where 
they were inculcating, to voluntary pupils, in a place 
of public and gratuitous instruction, the divine 
lessons of Saint Paul, close by the very spot where an 
altar, inscribed " To the Unknown God," long con- 
tinued to exist, bearing its silent testimony to the 
recorded eloquence of the great Apostle. Nor is it 
inappropriate to state the fact, that when, not long 
afterwards, that school was closed, and the building 
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in which it had been held was occupied by the in- 
vading army of the French, a new edifice was speedily 
erected by the private munificence of a Greek lady of 
the Piraeus, in which a public seminary, having 
already more than two hundred scholars, takes the 
place of that of the departed American Missionaries. 
Of the admirable and almost unbounded labours 
of Doctor King, the time-honoured Missionary of the 
American Board, in the same benevolent cause, it is 
scarcely possible for me to give you an idea. At the 
very moment of his arrival in Athens, while it was 
yet a mass of ruins, he sought and obtained permis- 
sion to establish the first library for the distribution 
and sale of the Scriptures, and of works of the 
character I have mentioned. Though not less zeal- 
ous or successful than his fellow-labourers in the 
prompt establishment also of schools, he early de- 
cided rather to leave those institutions to their 
benevolent and competent care, and to choose for 
himself that part of missionary duty for which his 
learning and abilities were eminently adapted. In 
addition to the religious instruction and worship, 
which, in common with them, he has never ceased 
zealously to give, in the language of modern Greece, 
he undertook, with an ardour trained by piety and 
aided by knowledge, the translation from our own 
language, of volume after volume, suited to combine 
the advancement of education and religion. Re- 
garded, as I found him to be, with reverence and 
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confidence, alike for his virtues and his services, by 
many of the most distinguished persons who guide 
or control the public institutions of Greece, he has 
been the centre of an influence as unbounded as it 
has proved to be beneficent. I cannot pretend to 
enumerate the volumes which, by his agency, have 
been circulated through Greece, or state the titles of 
those which he has translated in his well spent 
career of five and twenty years. The number of 
them does not fall short of one hundred. To works 
on grammar, arithmetic, geography and education in 
its various details, he has added histories, ancient 
and modern, always carefully influenced in making 
his selections, by the rules which would govern a 
similar choice in the best institutions of his own 
country. Through his exertions, the writings of the 
purest teachers of piety and morality — those of 
Baxter, of Wilberforce, of Butler, and of kindred 
spirits — have become as familiar in the schools of 
Greece as of America. Above all, it is largely due 
to his unwearied efforts that the sacred Scriptures 
have been authoritatively introduced into them. From 
his library and his dwelling at Athens, have been 
issued, since the commencement of his mission, the 
amazing number of four hundred thousand copies of 
school-books, the Scriptures, and religious works 
sanctioned by the American Tract Society. During 
the single year in which I was myself in Athens, he 
distributed more than seven thousand copies of such 
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works ; and, in a corresponding period, he circulated 
more than three thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment alone. To him, especially in the earlier days, 
before the presses of Greece had become as numerous 
as they now are, the public schools looked chiefly for 
their books, and at one time he had more than a 
hundred applying to him for this assistance. Con- 
fided in by the Bible Society of England, as well as 
by the institutions of his own country; and regarded 
with just respect by the authorities of Greece ; he 
has discharged with exemplary fidelity, as with 
unexhausted industry, the duty intrusted to him by 
the one and beneficial to the other, while deeply 
gratifying to his own kind heart. 

Knowing the reverence with which the pious be- 
hests of Chrysostom are regarded by the Christians 
in the East, he had engaged himself, at the time when 
I was at Athens, in collecting and translating into 
modern Greek, those passages of his works which urge 
the perusal and study of the Scriptures ; and I cannot 
better conclude my sincere tribute to the virtues and 
services of this faithful missionary, nor better exem- 
plify the spirit which now characterizes some, at 
least, of the statesmen of Greece, than by reading to 
you a translation of an official decree, made from the 
original now in my hand, which directs the intro- 
duction into all the public schools, of this excellent 
and well-timed volume. It was transmitted to 
Doctor King, as soon as it was promulgated, by the 
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Minister of Public Instruction, with a letter, express- 
ing his sense of the service he had rendered to the 
cause of education and religion. The decree, which 
is dated on the nineteenth of January, 1855, is as 
follows: "Kingdom of Greece. The Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction to the 
Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of the District 
Schools. That nothing tends so much to the regu- 
lation of morals, and to the knowledge of man's 
duties towards God and his neighbour, as the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures, Saint Chrysostom 
has shown in many parts of his numerous and sacred 
writings. These passages of the holy father, col- 
lected with care and simplified by a translation, are 
now published and distributed gratuitously. A 
sufficient number of copies has been already sent to 
the Nomarchs, that they may be distributed to the 
District Schools, in proportion to the number of 
their scholars. We recommend to you that this 
collection be read, as well for the perspicuity of the 
style as the wholesomeness of the sense, and we 
doubt not that practice will be added to theory. 
Thus will be made operative the injunctions of the 
holy father, by inspiring the youths who attend your 
schools with ready minds to read the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and also to resume, when at home, in the 
hearing of those around them, the divine lessons 
they are thus taught, so that the advantages they 
have themselves received will be multiplied to 
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others, and the scripture be fulfilled, which saith, 
4 the entrance of Thy words giveth light ; it giveth 
understanding to the simple.' Signed by the 
Minister, G. Psyllas." 

Nor is it from the government and statesmen of 
Greece alone that this cheering answer to the labour 
of the missionaries, has come. They have found 
also, year after year, increasing fellowship and co- 
operation from the clergy of Greece ; bishops and 
priests attend the examinations of their schools; 
approve of the introduction of their books ; aiid 
gladly unite to promote the circulation of the 
Scriptures among their flocks. Not long before I 
was at Athens, the lepoxripv^- or official public 
preacher of the city, when attending the examina- 
tion of a national school, selected as the topic of a 
discourse to the teachers and pupils, the duty of 
studying and circulating the Word of God ; u The 
Bible,'' said he, "is the source of all godly know- 
ledge; it is, on this account, the safest guide to 
man's salvation; it reveals to us the character of 
the Deity; and they who read it, aided by the 
enlightening influence of God's holy spirit, find it to 
be ' a lantern unto their feet, and a light unto their 
paths,' purifying the heart, delighting the soul, and 
causing it to utter its joy in the words of the Royal 
Psalmist, 'Oh, how sweet are Thy words unto my 
taste !' " 

It is thus that the American Missionaries in 
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Greece, in the short period of five and twenty years, 
have performed, with a success that cannot be sur- 
passed, the highest duties of Christian usefulness. 
They have shown, in a land where they went as 
strangers, the personal evidence of unsullied piety 
and virtue. They have conducted, with conscien- 
tious, undisguised and winning fidelity and candour, 
the simpler devotional exercises of their own com- 
munions. They have preached, without shrinking, 
the gospel truth in a tolerant and unobtrusive but 
resolute spirit. They have sent from their schools 
many thousands, with hearts imbued with the best 
lessons of religion and morality. They have filled 
the channels of public instruction with the Scriptures 
in the language of the country; and have carried 
them, far and wide, into the cottages and hamlets of 
a scattered and pastoral people. They have con- 
tributed to form the intellectual mind of Greece, not 
for the present time only, but in generations that 
are to come. They have largely moulded the system 
and directed the course of that progress which is 
already a characteristic feature of regenerated 
Greece, aiding her to preserve and restore the 
bright intelligence, which is the heritage of her 
ancient name, and giving to our times the hope, 
that a new light of truth, religious and intellectual, 
is to be spread over the whole benighted East, 
emanating from the same centre which diffused it 
in times long past* 
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In the autumn of the year 1823, an association of persons was 
formed, in the city of Philadelphia, with the view to establish an 
institution for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts. On the fourth 
of March, in the following year, it was incorporated by an act of the 
Legislature, under the name of " The Franklin Institute of the State 
of Pennsylvania for the promotion of Mechanic Arts." Among other 
objects embraced in its plan, was an Annual Exhibition of American 
Manufactures to be held in the city of Philadelphia. At the close 
of the Exhibition, on the fourth of December, 1856, Henry D. Gilpin, 
on the invitation of the Committee charged with the superintendence 
of it, delivered the following address, in the large hall in Chesnut 
street, where it had been held. 
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We meet together this evening to witness the close 
of another Exhibition of the productions of mechanic 
art. In the midst of a wide and prosperous city, 
whose inhabitants number more than half a million ; 
in a noble hall, adorned by artistic skill; this large 
assemblage unites in the annual ceremony, by which 
Philadelphia commemorates the establishment of an 
Institution whose object is to develope, to improve, 
and to reward the progressive excellence of practical 
genius and skill; an Institution which, founded on 
voluntary association, sustained by united and volun- 
tary patronage and exertion, was the first, either on 
this continent or the old, to combine, for the benefit 
of those who should devote their industry to the 
occupations of mechanic art, the means of instruction ; 
the opportunities for study ; aid from all the branches 
of advancing science ; the exhibition of new discovery 
and improving skill; the diffusion of progressive 
knowledge ; and the original investigation of subjects 
of practical usefulness, by means of actual experiment 
and research. 
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There had, indeed, been occasional and partial 
instances, where governments had extended to prac- 
tical science and mechanic art, something of the 
patronage they profusely lavished on that which 
ministered to ornament, luxury or power. In some 
countries, schools for such instruction had been 
organized; in others, cabinets, museums, libraries, 
and collections of useful models and machines had 
been formed ; associations of men of science, usually 
students or experimentalists, who mutually commu- 
nicated and disseminated their discoveries and re- 
searches, were not unknown; but I am not aware 
of the existence of an institution, before the Franklin 
Institute was founded in Philadelphia, which had 
the combined aim and result to make the mechanic 
and the practical operative an agent in the in- 
crease of such knowledge; to bring together, in 
common and voluntary co-operation, for the purpose 
of improvement, those who can impart and those 
who desire to receive it — the young who are seeking 
it, the mature who have acquired it by experience 
and thought ; to spread the information to be gained 
from books and cabinets, so generally and easily, 
that it shall reach without trouble, and almost 
without cost, the humblest work-shop; to give in- 
struction on the various branches of practical 
industry and the sciences connected with them, in 
a form so popular, and with arrangements so conve- 
nient, that they shall not interfere with, but rather 
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aid, the daily pursuits of actual and busy labor ; to 
diffuse, at short intervals and in a cheap and con- 
venient form, by means of a well conducted periodical 
work, every fact and suggestion in regard to every 
branch of practical industry, which thought, intelli- 
gence and invention shall from time to time disclose, 
in any part of the world ; to collect, year after year, 
in carefully arranged public exhibitions, the results 
of mechanic labor, so that they shall contribute at 
once to make known the skill and genius of the 
artificer, to offer to artisans the opportunity of com- 
paring useful inventions in their respective trades, 
and to display to all our citizens, works and objects 
of utility in various forms, which might otherwise 
remain partially or totally unknown ; to reward by 
public reports, certificates and premiums, the suc- 
cessful efforts that may be made, so as at once to 
confer on industry and skill a just and honorable 
distinction, and to give to the community the impar- 
tial assurance of the reality of merit; finally, to 
submit to the test of skilful, competent, unprejudiced 
investigation, inventions and discoveries, which, 
without this, may, even when beneficial, fail to 
obtain the confidence and patronage which will 
result to them from such a proof, and, if visionary 
or deceptive, may be prevented from causing disap- 
pointment, or inflicting injury, or gaining a repute 
tion that is undeserved. 

The day has gone by when it is necessary to. assert, 
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much less to vindicate, the utility of objects such as 
these. None doubt the advantage, nay, the necessity 
of kindred science, to the prosperous exercise of 
every mechanic art. No builder is now ignorant 
that the strength of his edifice is assured by his 
accurate knowledge of the laws which regulate the 
strength of iron or of timber, or the properties of the 
arch, and that its beauty and proportions are depen- 
dent on the observance of rules, as precise as those 
which make the dome of Saint Peter's or the porticos 
of the Parthenon the admiration of the world. It is 
chemistry, scientific chemistry, which now gives easy 
and cheap fertility to the farmer's abandoned field, 
and discloses to the painter the hidden mystery of 
colors as bright and unfading as those of Titian. 
Every man who now holds in his hand the imple- 
ments of his trade, or practises the daily and usual 
operations of his craft, knows that it is capable of 
improvement by his own application to it of scien- 
tific knowledge. He knows that it is science, not 
chance, which is every day bringing to light discove- 
ries and inventions that facilitate the labors and 
enlarge the comforts and power of man. 

It was not chance, but the application of ascer- 
tained principles of science to the object sought for, 
that gave us the steam engine of Watt, the steam- 
boat of Fulton, the loom of Cartwright, the gin of 
Whitney, the photograph of Daguerre, the telegraph 
of Morse, the clipper of Stearns, the reaper of 
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McCormick. It was not by chance, but through 
long years of patient labor, that Guttenburg perfected 
the most influential of the arts invented by the 
genius and industry of man. Through what thought- 
ful and laborious nights and days, did Newton apply 
all the resources of science, to assure himself of the 
laws, now apparently so simple, that regulate the 
movements of millions of worlds. Is it chance that 
has enabled Maury to point out paths over the track 
less ocean, shorter and safer than those traversed for 
centuries by sea-trained mariners, when unguided by 
the light of science that he has now cast upon them ? 
Was it not purely the application of science, that 
enabled Leverrier to direct the distant telescope of 
Galle to the point where, in the midst of thousands 
of twinkling stars, he should detect an undiscovered 
planet rolling in its unmeasured orbit ; and is it not 
to him, as to Columbus, even less glory to have found 
than to have sought for an unknown world, led as 
they were to the search by convictions of which they 
had assured themselves by experiment and science \ 
No ! The spirit of useful discovery rises not at the 
call of fancy ; she answers only the invocations of 
labor and research. In every branch of human in- 
dustry, from the humblest to the highest, the appli- 
cation of science is the sole guaranty of improvement 
or even of success. To foster such an application, by 
means of wise and well adapted public institutions, 
has come to be the demand and the duty of our agcjj 
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If, then, it is an honor justly due to Philadelphia, 
that she has successfully led the way in an object of 
such wise beneficence, by the comprehensive plan she 
framed and has developed ; if we see around us every 
useful art, pursued by mechanics trained in her schools, 
with an excellence that can scarcely be surpassed — 
by her Baldwin, her Merrick, her Cornelius, and many 
a name that has become a warrant for united science, 
intelligence and taste, in works of utility and elegance ; 
if this is her just pride, now in these days of her 
matured prosperity, may I not, on this occasion — can 
there be one more appropriate— claim for her an 
honor still more deserving of commemoration \ May I 
not recall the fact that, in all she is now doing, she is 
but fulfilling a promise that she made in the very out- 
set of her social career ; that she is but carrying into 
complete and successful effect, designs that she formed, 
and efforts that she commenced, a century ago \ 

In days when Philadelphia was yet young and 
feeble, she already sought, by exertions almost beyond 
her means, to foster mechanic industry ; to encourage 
and honor those who should devote to it their aid and 
skill ; to instruct its commencement, and to enlighten 
its further progress ; to make more accessible useful 
discoveries and information ; to supply by voluntary 
and well regulated co-operation of individuals, that 
beneficial influence and power which the government, 
at home and abroad, was unable or unwilling to bestow. 
It is her just and honest pride that, at a period so 
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early, the liberality and wisdom of her citizens laid 
the foundations of this popular advancement and dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge ; and let us never forget 
that in this she was largely guided by the counsels 
and example of the most illustrious of her sons. 

Let me then ask you, as the just and appropriate 
commemoration of this anniversary, to unite with me 
in exploring the manner in which those early founda- 
tions were laid; in recalling the lessons that have 
been left to us in the life and conduct of Franklin ; 
in examining with what fidelity we have followed the 
spirit of his counsels, and are entitled to the profit 
and glory of his honored name. Such an examina- 
tion will enable us to know whether our part has been 
well performed ; whether, as new opportunities have 
arisen, we have dutifully enlarged the edifice which 
he founded ; and we shall also be able best to estimate 
our own advancement, as years have rolled on, and 
demands and facilities have alike increased, by ascer- 
taining the development and improvement we may 
have assisted to make, in his early plans of useful 
benevolence. 

When this now busj and wide extended site of 
bustling and active commerce, was but a scene of 
rural beauty; when scarcely ten thousand persons, 
spreading along the shores of the Delaware, formed 
its entire population, in the month of October, 1723, 
exactly a century before the Franklin Institute was 
founded, the printer's boy, by whose name it is at 
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once honored and described, adopted Philadelphia as 
his home — the home of his choice and love — his 
happy home, as he proudly called it in his early, 
industrious, self-relying boyhood ; his " dear Phila^ 
delphia," as he continued to name it, in the last years 
of his lengthened life, and in the private record of his 
daily thoughts and actions. He chose it for that 
career of honest, practical labor on which he deter- 
mined, with wisdom beyond his years, to found, at the 
outset, the basis of his fortunes ; and when industry, 
and integrity, and length of days, and action after 
action of generous and considerate benevolence, pri- 
vate and public, to his country and his fellow men, 
had united to bestow upon him competence and 
honor ; and when his bones were laid in our midst, in 
the humble sepulchre he had himself directed, with 
no gaudy funereal honors, but with thickly coming 
testimonies of admiration, not from his own land 
alone, but from every quarter of the civilized world ; 
he had left us, what was better even than the multi- 
plied benevolence of his actions, the proof, made 
unanswerable by his own example, that practical, 
intelligent, persevering industry, actuated by generous 
impulses, and governed by a sense of constant duty, 
can achieve for itself the individual competence and 
independence which are the just aim of all ; and, with 
these, can unite a fame the most brilliant, and stations 
the most exalted, to which true ambition can aspire. 
Perhaps, in the varied and eventful story of human 
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life, no instance can be found of success so brilliant 
from an outset so cheerless. Born in a humble station, 
Franklin resolutely threw himself upon the wide 
world, with absolutely nothing to depend upon but 
the mechanic trade he had but begun to learn, and 
the resources of his own intelligence and exertion. 
When he wandered unknown along these streets, he 
was a youth, with only the smallest pittance in his 
pocket ; without a companion to cheer him — without 
a relative, a friend, even an acquaintance, to assist or 
even counsel him. Yet he seems never to have had 
a misgiving of the future — never to have hesitated 
about his course. Though his intellect, his temper, 
and his personal qualities, might have seemed natu- 
rally to sway him towards some more attractive and 
less toilsome occupation, he adhered from the first to 
the steady exercise of his trade. Neither his cheerful 
social nature, nor his many temptations to a desultory 
life, could lead the youthful wanderer — though 
unchecked by a father's counsel, unwatched by a 
mother's care — from the steady practice of his trade. 
In this, his quick industry early gave him more than 
common skill ; when in want of types, he could con- 
trive himself to cast them ; upon occasion he would 
himself engrave ; he made his own printers' ink ; he 
was, as he tells us, his own warehouseman, and 
brought to his printing-office, in his wheelbarrow, the 
paper he purchased at the stores ; " in short," as he 
says in the narrative of his youthful struggles, " I was 
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quite &faototum" Employment soon flowed in upon 
him ; at the age of thirty, his industry had already 
made him easy in his circumstances ; and when, at 
the age of forty-seven, he received from England a 
commission to be postmaster-general of the colonies, 
he had amassed by his business as a printer no incon- 
siderable fortune. When increasing years and succes- 
sive public employments obliged him to withdraw 
from active participation in his trade, he yet retained 
his interest in it ; he watched with unceasing care the 
progress and welfare of his grandson, who was trained 
to it in accordance with his wishes ; he assembled the 
printers of Philadelphia around his bed, that they 
might receive his last advice in regulations that were 
proposed for its benefit ; and, among the bequests 
which he made at the close of life, were those of his 
types, his letter foundry, and his printing-office. 

But were there no relaxations in this labor — no 
hours of indulgence for this energetic spirit, this 
toiling arm % Was the printer, man and boy, so 
absorbed in the acquisition and progress of his 
worldly fortunes, that the story of his life has left 
us no lesson of attendant enjoyment for himself; has 
pointed out to us no paths of accompanying useful- 
ness to others I Are there no kindred employments 
for the intellect and the heart, which may go hand 
in hand with the busiest labors of a mechanic trade ] 
Is there no philosophy to teach us, but that which 
is nurtured in the closet ; no benevolence, but that 
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which turns to daily and conspicuous wants; no 
patriotism, but in startling actions of the cabinet or 
the field? Is there not a self-enjoyment, a philoso- 
phy, a benevolence, a patriotism that may wait upon 
all the occupations of the busiest life, bringing to it 
happiness that comes unsought for, and gratitude 
and blessings at which it never aimed? What 
answer do we need but the life and actions of 
Franklin? 

Without seeking to depreciate the superiority of 
qualities he possessed by nature, it may yet be con- 
fidently said, that of all men who have performed 
a part so conspicuous on the theatre of life, he 
reached it by that cultivation of his faculties, that 
care and forethought of conduct, that wise reflection, 
that hopeful and trusting spirit, which are within 
the reach of every human being. If indolence and 
indifference were foreign to his nature, he yet 
checked every impulse of unregulated enthusiasm; 
if his imagination was lively, reason and reflection 
were ever at hand to control its flights; if he re- 
fused a blind deference to authority, he yet respected 
and weighed opinions adverse to his own; in the 
controversies of science and of business, he was 
tolerant towards all opposition; and through the 
mass of his private correspondence, which accident 
has disclosed, I do not remember an expression bitter 
or ungenerous towards those who differed from him 
in political sentiment or action. If he ever lost the 
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habitual control of his temper or language, in a word 
that he has written, it is in expressions of angry- 
indignation excited by injuries inflicted on his 
country. 

Yet there was no insensibility in his feelings, or 
selfishness in his disposition; his impulses were 
warm and generous; his sympathy was sincere, 
lively and comprehensive ; he was the ready friend 
of those who wanted friends — the young, the hum- 
ble, the unfortunate ; a genial humor, and a playful 
wit, and gentle and tender affections brightened the 
intercourse of his domestic home; his benignity, 
which had made him a welcome companion in 
youth and lowliness, gave him, in more conspicuous 
scenes, a gracious ease that the world admired, but 
did not envy; and what can surpass the serene 
dignity of his prolonged old age, which, undisturbed 
alike by querulousness or levity, was equally pre- 
served amid the splendor and flattery of courts, on 
the couch of pain, and in the consciousness of 
approaching death \ 

Though few men have been more steadily actuated 
by ambition, though few have more coveted and 
enjoyed honorable distinction and respect; yet he 
sought them by the exercise of his talents, by inces- 
sant industry, by patient frugality, by tenacity of 
resolution, by an integrity never sullied, and a social 
intercourse that brought to him ready confidence 
and aid; above all, by the unwearied pursuit, for 
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himself and for those around him, of whatever was 
useful and true. Though never wanting boldness, 
either in speculation or action, the instincts of his 
nature were utility and truth ; he was cautious even 
while enterprising; he made the suggestions of 
imagination subservient to the judgments of his 
understanding. In his boyhood, he abridged his 
meals and saved something from his slender wages 
to gain the time and the means to acquire, by study, 
variety and accuracy of knowledge. Through life, 
his busiest occupations could withhold him from no 
inquiry that seemed to promise a useful result. He 
held it to be not less a duty than a pleasure for 
every one, in his own sphere of industry, to contri- 
bute something by science or research to the sum 
of existing knowledge, and his own example is the 
proof with what ease and benefit that duty may be 
done. He would not seek, he even declined, patents 
for his profitable inventions, having, as he said, 
derived advantages from those of others, and being 
glad of an opportunity, in return, to serve them by 
means of his own. His philosophy, like the appa- 
ratus he preferred to use, was simple, almost homely. 
No vain love of originality led him into untried 
specuiations. He disclaimed conclusions until they 
were verified by experiment ; when, in familiar cor- 
respondence, he suggested a theory, probable and 
reasonable in itself, but not founded on actual 
observation, he apologized for his "reveries" as he 
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called them, and for " wandering a little in the wilds 
of fancy." Yet over what fields of science did the 
busy printer range; what advancing steps of pro- 
gress did he add to truths already known; what 
foundations did he lay for many that have been 
since explored ! 

Although the Wonderful theory, verified by his 
kite, his finger and his key, which assured us of the 
existence of a subtle element through all nature, as 
pervading and as cogent as gravitation itself, and 
from the development of which have arisen the most 
astonishing influences upon the social relations, in- 
tercourse and commerce of our age; although his 
suggestions, experiments and discoveries in elec- 
tricity, are the scientific labors by which his fame 
has been most extended, they yet form but a limited 
portion of the inquiries of his active mind. Watching 
external nature with a constant and curious eye, 
his observations and experiments have laid the basis 
of the soundest theories in meteorology. Laws 
unknown before his suggestions, and explained by 
him with the happiest clearness and simplicity, are 
now recognized as governing the wild movements 
of the winds, the tempests and the tides. Improve- 
ments in navigation; examinations throwing light 
upon the internal structure of the earth ; were some 
among the many objects of his research. To him 
we owe the earliest accurate investigation, the first 
just theory of the great ocean current which sweeps 
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from the Gulf of Mexico, the phenomena of which 
are unsurpassed in importance in the hydrography 
of the globe. Quick as was his mental eye to pene- 
trate far into the future, little could he foresee that 
one of his own descendants was to perish in that 
stormy current, in the midst of investigations towards 
which he had led the way, pursued with the daunt- 
less chivalry of science. 

To researches such as these, his instinct of benevo- 
lent utility added inventions and suggestions, more 
familiar indeed, but even more conducive to the 
immediate relief, comfort and protection of those 
around. His fire-place, his remedies for smoking 
chimneys, and his musical glasses; his school for 
swimming; his establishment of fire companies, of 
a new city watch, and of a system of cleansing and 
lighting the streets of Philadelphia; his promptly 
formed scheme for its defence, when threatened with 
invasion and without troops, by voluntary associa- 
tions of the citizens ; his artillery club, joined, as he 
says, by eight hundred, chiefly tradesmen, on the 
day he proposed it, " and more signing hourly who 
are to go weekly to the battery, and exercise the 
great guns ;" his plan for the protection and instruc- 
tion of indigent emigrants arriving from Europe; 
his effort to introduce the culture of silk, the olive, 
and the vine — these were but a few of the useful 
measures by which he was incessantly ministering to 
daily and conspicuous wants. 
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Indeed, in his pursuits and in his writings, the 
philosophy of Franklin was but another name for 
philanthropy, seeking objects for its exercise in 
needs and habits constantly occurring, that too often 
escape attention, though they affect most seriously 
the actions and happiness of men. The inimitable 
and amiable simplicity of his style and its impressive 
perspicuity, were so blended with a shrewd perception 
and happy delineation of those traits of character 
and conduct, which largely affect the life of every 
day, that they constantly conveyed lessons of moral- 
ity, more certain in their influence because they were 
made attractive, though not obtrusive. Through 
his proverbs, his essays, his apothegms, his parodies, 
and his almanac, the soundest lessons of industry, 
sobriety, economy, toleration and piety, stole noise- 
lessly into the heart. No timid distrust turned away 
from a teacher who approached with a familiarity so 
gentle and affectionate. No jealous sensibility or 
wounded pride repulsed truths which were supported 
by reason and candor, and made alluring by benevo- 
lence and fancy. If to those, whose views of philo- 
sophy and ethics are more abstract and speculative, 
such lessons seem to be homely, and such appeals to 
be directed to our interests rather than to our moral 
and intellectual perceptions, is it not a sufficient 
answer that, while they are indeed addressed to the 
business as well as to the bosoms of men, they still 
carefully embody the precepts of goodness, disin- 
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terestedness, benevolence, sincerity and religious 
truth? His moral teaching was not less generous, 
expansive or profound, because it was illustrated 
and strengthened by an appeal also to those motives 
of individual benefit which have been planted in the 
constitution of man, not as antagonists, but as aids 
of virtue. It is the selected praise of the greatest 
of uninspired teachers, that his philosophy was that 
which entered into the households of men, and 
mixed itself with their every-day manners and affairs, 
and pointed out the causes which may promote good 
and ill fortune in ordinary life. 

But although the objects of Franklin's personal 
labor were thus varied, incessant and multiplied; 
although he thus performed, with such ready gene- 
rosity and singular felicity, more than a common 
share in disclosing the advantages and opening the 
avenues of useful knowledge and instructive truth; 
he yet keenly felt that much was still left undone, 
which no individual exertion could adequately sup- 
ply. If the course of his successful life, and steady 
adherence to his chosen pursuit, had illustrated the 
advantages to himself, the usefulness to others, of 
the mechanic arts, it had equally shown that oppor- 
tunity of study and the diffusion of new discoveries 
and progressive science were essential to their 
improvement and full success; and that these it 
was scarcely possible to attain except by mutual 
and voluntary co-operation. The avowed policy of 
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the British Government towards its colonies, had 
taught them that advancement in the mechanic arts 
must depend upon themselves. Even where unjust 
restrictive laws did not actually interfere, yet no 
royal patronage or parliamentary grants created 
libraries for them, or endowed societies, or founded 
schools of instruction, or promoted the diffusion of 
science. Small as the colonists of America were in 
numbers, poor in resources, distant from facilities 
needed for such institutions, they could yet be 
brought into existence only by their own exertions. 
These were not long wanting in Philadelphia, under 
the guidance and influence of Franklin. 

In 1731, when he was only twenty-five years of 
age, at his instance, to use his own characteristic 
words, "fifty Philadelphia youths, chiefly artificers, 
cheerfully instituted the Philadelphia Library." Its 
object was to secure for themselves and others simi- 
larly situated, the best diffusion of the useful litera- 
ture and instruction that were needed. The necessary 
funds were supplied by an annual contribution ; the 
contributors annually chose the persons by whom 
their books were to be selected, and they were 
allowed to take them from the library for perusal 
and study at home. The plan was entirely original, 
and one can scarcely be imagined that could more 
judiciously have supplied the wants of " the youthful 
artificers of Philadelphia," at that early day. Franklin 
chose for it as a characteristic motto — for the young 
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printer was already a tolerable master of Latin — 
" Communiter bona profundere Deorum est? 

In a few years — on the fourteenth of May, 1 743 — 
the Library was succeeded by " A proposal for pro- 
moting useful knowledge among the British Plan- 
tations in America." It was a plan to institute a 
correspondence among ingenious men, "to be 
addressed to Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia, 
who would act as the secretary, until one more 
capable should be provided." They were mutually 
to communicate " such experiments, discoveries, and 
improvements, as might be thought of public advan- 
tage." From these, selections were to be annually 
made, published and circulated. Various subjects 
were enumerated which should engage their labors, 
and among them were particularly mentioned " new 
and useful improvements in any branch of mathe- 
matics; new discoveries in chemistry, such as im- 
provements in distillation, brewing, and assaying of 
ores; new mechanical inventions for saving labor, 
as mills and carriages, and for raising and conveying 
water, and draining meadows; all new arts, trades, 
and manufactures that may be proposed or thought 
of; all philosophical experiments that let light into 
the nature of things, tend to increase the power of 
mind over matter, and multiply the conveniences or 
pleasures of life." It proved to be impossible, at that 
early day, to carry out this excellent plan with all 
the success that had been hoped for. The scattered 
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population of the colonies, and the expense which 
was necessarily involved in its full execution, raised 
difficulties that could not be overcome; but the 
American Philosophical Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Knowledge, ultimately arose from it, and 
achieved, as it still continues to do, no inconsiderable 
portion of the objects at which Franklin had aimed. 
Two years afterwards he made another effort to 
supply the place of the annual publication, which 
he had thus proposed to circulate, for the diffusion 
of useful science. He offered himself to print and 
publish a monthly or quarterly journal devoted to 
matters of invention, and generally to subjects of 
philosophy. From the same causes this was attended 
with the same ill success ; the expense was beyond 
his individual means ; and he had no alternative 
left for the accomplishment of his design, but to 
communicate plans and suggestions of practical 
utility or scientific discovery, through the medium 
of his newspaper, and by means of occasional pam- 
phlets of his own. 

In the year 1749, a third step was taken by 
Franklin ; the establishment of a system of education 
more extended and useful than any that had pre- 
viously existed in Philadelphia. There was, at that 
time, no school of mechanics, scarcely one for the 
rudiments of mathematics. He proposed, in addi- 
tion to the general branches of education, especially 
to provide mathematical instruments; an apparatus 
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for experiments in natural philosophy ; prints of all 
kinds of buildings and machines ; instruction in 
mechanics; and lectures in mechanical philosophy, 
so that the student, as he says, " might be informed 
of the principles of that art by which weak men 
perform such wonders, labor is saved, and manufac- 
tures expedited." I cannot omit to mention the 
clause which immediately follows this description 
of scientific studies, as it is peculiarly characteristic 
of the constant presence of Franklin's benevolence 
of nature. " With the whole," he adds, " should be 
constantly inculcated and cultivated that benignity 
of mind which shows itself in searching for and 
seizing every opportunity to oblige." This plan was 
successful. It received liberal aid from the citizens. 
It laid the foundation of the Academy, the College, 
and eventually of $ie existing University. Men of 
eminent ability have presided in the schools it 
formed ; and science has been taught by a succession 
of professors, among whom may be mentioned the 
distinguised names of Rittenhouse, of Patterson, and 
of Bache. 

Thus had Philadelphia, more than a century ago, 
under the wise counsels and guidance of Franklin, 
established the principles most to be aimed at in 
public institutions, connected with mechanic art; 
voluntary co-operation ; the collection of libraries 
and cabinets ; the extension of their use equally to 
the artisan and the student; the preservation and 
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exhibition of plans and models of inventions ; instruc- 
tion in attendant sciences ; and cheap publications, 
at short intervals, which should disseminate discove- 
ries and communicate useful knowledge. All this 
she had endeavored to introduce. If complete success 
did not, at once, attend every detail of so admirable 
a plan, this was only from the inadequacy of means, 
which was inseparable from the times ; it was but 
postponed to a day of more enlarged resource. Yet 
it made Philadelphia, even then, the first seat of 
science, of mechanic art, of useful literature, in the 
new world. Upon us, her sons, it has imposed the 
duty, from which we cannot shrink, of still leading 
in the march of practical utility — of being foremost 
to unite the application of science with ingenuity 
and taste, in the cultivation of those arts " which 
tend to increase the power of mind over matter, and 
multiply the conveniences and pleasures of life." 

The life of Franklin had now rolled on, in Phila- 
delphia, for more than thirty years. Peace and 
prosperity blessed the community which he loved. 
The success of his own exertions in so many works 
of generous utility, public and private, was the 
cheering reward of his unwearied efforts. The 
equanimity and perseverance which had brought 
prosperity and happiness to himself, made his useful 
benevolence more and more acceptable to those 
around him. The years of industry, which had 
diminished his own personal necessities and cares, 
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had increased the force and dignity of his character, 
and gave weight to all his suggestions. His name 
came to be foremost in every good design ; it was 
hailed as the surest promise of success. " Our in- 
genious printer," said the intelligent Logan, "has 
the clearest understanding, and is certainly an 
extraordinary man ; one of a singular good judg- 
ment, but of equal modesty." Secretary Peters 
wrote to the Proprietaries in England, when some 
new and benevolent enterprise was projected, "Mr. 
Franklin is the soul of the whole." 

That a spirit invariably actuated by impulses such 
as these, from early boyhocd, and through all the 
engrossing necessities of a self-dependent life, would 
be foremost when needed by the public exigencies 
of his country, who could doubt ] Who could doubt 
that the career of the statesman would be marked, 
when times and circumstances should demand it, 
by every quality of firmness, of temperance, of skill, 
of wisdom, of justice, of benevolence, so conspicuous 
in that of the mechanic and the philosopher ; that in 
every public trust affecting most seriously the wel- 
fare of his country, he would be first appealed to, 
his aid and counsel would be first sought; that 
influences which had proved to be so useful and 
benign in a narrower and peaceful sphere, would be 
exerted in emergencies more arduous, with commen- 
surate results? And so it was. Through the long, 
stormy and eventful period which followed, he was 
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the first to be relied upon, alike in the incipient 
movement to unite the colonies in a common union ; 
in the protection of their interests in England ; in 
the vindication, there and in America, of their 
threatened and outraged rights; in their protracted 
struggle for independence ; in securing for them aid 
and alliance abroad ; in forming and maturing their 
government at home. 

As early as 1754, when England sought to enlist 
the colonies in a combined plan of military defence, 
and, with that view, invited an assemblage of com- 
missioners to meet at Albany, the quick forethought 
of Franklin, who was selected as a representative of 
Pennsylvania, penetrated beyond the mere exigencies 
of the occasion. He had already perceived, as he 
believed, more than one indication of a future policy 
to oppress the colonies by legislation in England, not 
directed to promote their benefit, but what was 
supposed to be that of the mother country. He saw 
in the present scheme an opportunity, which he 
instinctively seized, to suggest to his countrymen the 
plan of a comprehensive political union among them- 
selves, founded on popular representation, and securing 
the powers of independent legislation. Sixty years 
before, Penn, looking in his liberal policy beyond the 
limits of his own province, had aimed at the same 
object, but the suggestion was in advance of his age, 
and had met with no response. If Franklin, the son 
of Pennsylvania next most distinguished, did not fully 
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succeed in this, the second effort, resisted as it 
promptly was by the ministers of England, and not 
perhaps acceptable to some of the colonies themselves, 
who could not view without distrust any surrender of 
their individual power, he yet planted the seed of a 
federal union in the hearts of the people, and it waited 
but for time and circumstances to produce its fruit. 
The plan he had thus proposed, and the services he 
rendered on the occasion, gave him a new and loftier 
position : he came henceforth to be regarded, not as a 
representative of Pennsylvania alone, but of the 
people of all the colonies ; on his journey homeward, 
the evidences of this feeling were enthusiastically 
displayed, and leading citizens flocked around him 
with warm expressions of grateful respect. 

In a few years more, the language and conduct of 
the mother country actually disclosed the purpose of 
arbitrary oppression which he had foreseen. Yet 
America did not at first believe that this was a settled 
policy, or that the government would be deaf to an 
appeal which should be enforced by reason and 
unaccompanied by passion. This appeal Pennsyl- 
vania promptly determined to make. Her legislature 
selected and deputed Franklin as her agent, to check, 
if possible, at the outset, by his personal influence 
and remonstrance, the proceedings that appeared to 
be contemplated. He was sent to England as the 
agent of the colony, bearing with him resolutions of 
the Assembly, which remonstrated against the threat- 
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ened measures as cruel and unjust. Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Georgia, delegated to him the same 
arduous trust. 

With what temper, zeal, and talent, he discharged 
it, through ten trying and irksome years, forms a 
chapter, unsurpassed in interest, in his country's 
annals. What scene more impressive does history 
portray — what picture more striking is there in the 
page of Livy — than when he stood, in simple dignity, 
before the parliament of England, meeting every 
question ; explaining every circumstance ; seeking to 
dispel, by the light of truth and good sense, the fatal 
illusion that prevailed around ; and is there an inci- 
dent in modern history more deeply engraved on the 
memory, than the unmoved consciousness of duty with 
which he bore the ungenerous taunts of the gathered 
nobles of England, at the council board of her infatu- 
ated sovereign? With what calm disdain did he 
receive and despise the efforts made to win him by 
scarcely disguised appeals to his interest or ambition ; 
with what unmoved resolution and subdued temper 
did he treat every effort to coerce him by injuries and 
threats? "I do not think," said Howe, " of influ- 
encing you by any selfish motive, but certainly you 
may with reason expect any reward in the power of 
government to bestow." "The revengeful temper, 
attributed by poetic fiction to the bloody African, is 
not surpassed by the coolness and apathy of the wily 
American," was the language of Wedderburn, cheered 
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and applauded by peers of England, assembled to 
listen to the preconcerted denunciation. Yet, let it 
be said, the mad injustice was not cheered and 
applauded by all. Her wisest statesmen knew, that 
if the crisis could be stayed, it must be done by 
listening to the warnings of Franklin; and friend 
after friend, embracing names the most illustrious, 
could not be detained from flocking around the 
patient, sagacious, just and well informed representa- 
tive of the oppressed and struggling colonies. Chat- 
ham above all, the greatest of her patriot sons, 
anxiously sought and profited by his counsels ; and, 
as if to give by his actions a proof of his confidence 
the most solemn, he sought to illustrate it by the 
personal exhibition of his admiration and respect, in 
the public and brilliant theatre of his own memorable 
triumphs. 

During the last days of Franklin's residence in 
England, when his close departure was at hand, when 
all hope of reconciliation seemed to be fading away, 
Chatham, though feeble from age, and secluded by 
illness in his country retreat, resolved to attend the 
assembled parliament, and make one last attempt " to 
prevent," as he said, " a civil war, before it was inevi- 
tably fixed." He announced to Franklin his intention. 
He requested him to be present in the House of Lords. 
His son-in-law, the Earl of Stanhope, conducted him 
there. Those most conspicuous in England's history 
were assembled. The ante-chambers and the galleries 
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were filled with eager listeners. Dreading the power 
of •' the old man eloquent," the unbending ministers 
had rallied all their forces. All the statesmen in 
whose hearts still lingered a faint hope that the reck- 
less policy might yet be changed, crowded into the 
tapestried hall. After discussing, with even more 
than his usual eloquence and power, the history of the 
wrongs done to the colonies, and the headstrong perti- 
nacity with which every plan of reconciliation had 
been rejected, Chatham adverted to the injuries that 
had been wantonly heaped on the agent whom they 
had chosen to present their wrongs, and to suggest 
measures of forbearance, justice and peace. Turning 
his eyes to Franklin, and attracting to him the notice 
of the vast assemblage, he paid him the memorable 
tribute of his confidence ' and respect. " If," said he, 
" I were the first minister of this country, and had 
the care of settling this momentous business, I should 
not be ashamed of publicly calling to my assistance, 
a person so perfectly acquainted with the whole of 
American affairs, and so injuriously reflected on ; one 
whom all Europe holds in high estimation for his 
knowledge and wisdom, and ranks with our Boyles 
and Newtons ; who is an honor, not to the English 
nation only, but to human nature." These were the 
parting words which cheered him when he closed his 
fruitless mission. Yet it had not been altogether 
fruitless, for it had become apparent, even before the 
fatal gauntlet was actually thrown down, that the 
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general judgment of the civilized world had already 
pronounced itself in favor of the weak and distant 
colonies, who were entering into a struggle so fearful 
with an adversary so powerful ; and surely it is not 
too much to say, that this sentiment was due, in a 
more than common degree, to the conduct and lan- 
guage of Franklin, throughout the period of his 
agency in England. 

Was it surprising, then, that when he returned to 
America, he should be placed, with a confidence 
that absence had not impaired, in the front rank of 
those who were to lead the country through the 
impending contest? He reached Philadelphia on 
the fifth of March, 1775. On the following day he 
was unanimously added to the delegates already ap- 
pointed to represent Pennsylvania in the Continental 
Congress which was about to meet. A few weeks 
afterwards, the Legislative Assembly of the province 
constituted a Council of Safety, charged with the 
executive measures which were now to be adopted, 
since war had become inevitable. Over this council 
he was, with the same unanimity, appointed to pre- 
side. At the election which soon after occurred 
for members of the Legislative Assembly, he was 
chosen to represent Philadelphia. He was now in 
his seventieth year, yet his activity of mind and 
body was undiminished. " My time was never more 
fully employed," he writes to Dr. Priestley in Eng- 
land, early in July. " In the morning, by six, I am 
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at the Committee of Safety, which holds till near 
nine, when I am at the Congress, which sits till 
four in the afternoon. Enough has happened, one 
would think, to convince your ministers that Ameri- 
cans will fight. England, I conclude, has lost her 
colonies forever. She is now giving us such 
miserable specimens of her government, that we 
shall ever detest and avoid it as a complication of 
robbery, murder, famine, fire and pestilence." The 
temper which personal outrage did not rouse, could 
not be repressed under the long brooding public 
wrongs that were now breaking upon his country. 
Two weeks afterwards he introduced a measure 
into Congress which was in fact the first step 
towards a declaration of independence ; he presented 
a plan for a confederated government, independent 
of England, with a declaration that this should be 
perpetual, unless all that the colonies had claimed 
from her was conceded to them. He repaired, at 
the head of a Committee of Congress, to the camp 
at Boston, to mature with Washington, an efficient 
system for the organization and support of a con- 
tinental army. He did not shrink from the fatigues 
and exposure of a journey to Canada, at an incle- 
ment season, attended though it was with serious 
injury to his health. He personally supervised the 
construction of works of military defence on the 
Delaware, He undertook and effected the re-or- 
ganization of the post-office establishment, which 
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had been broken up by the disorders of the times. 
Well might John Adams record, as he has done, in 
his diary, " his capacity for business, and his memory 
and resolution are amazing." What services he 
rendered, even more valuable than these active 
labors, in the deliberations of Congress during the 
succeeding years; how he reconciled conflicting 
interests; how he promoted the just and irrevoca- 
ble step of independence ; how he succeeded at last 
in securing a permanent confederacy, are a few 
among the characteristic and well known measures 
of his short and admirable service there. 

But, far advanced as he now was in years, and 
various and illustrious as his career had been, there 
still remained for him a part to be performed perhaps 
more brilliant, though it could not be more useful, 
than all the past. If the sympathies of the European 
nations were indeed with the young republic, they 
yet doubted its ability successfully to contend with 
so powerful a foe. The memory of her triumphs by 
land and sea, but a few years before, and of her 
conquests on the continent of America itself, warned 
them of the dangers to be encountered, and made 
them reluctant to plunge themselves into the con- 
flict. Congress, however, believed that they would 
not look on with apathy ; that they would be willing 
to receive them into the family of independent 
nations, to cultivate relations of harmony, and to 
enter at least into treaties of commerce ; above all, 
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they believed that France, the ancient rival of 
England, and smarting from late reverses, would 
not suffer them to sink from want of efficient and 
timely aid. They selected, therefore, Franklin and 
Jefferson to repair as commissioners at once to 
France, uniting with them Deane, who was already 
there, having been engaged in procuring munitions 
of war. Franklin, regardless of the season or his 
years, did not hesitate to accept and immediately 
to enter on his mission, and after a stormy voyage 
reached France in December, 1776. Jefferson being 
unable to do so, Lee, who was then in Europe, was 
substituted for him, and went soon afterwards to 
Paris. 

The personal fame and character of Franklin, not 
less than sympathy with America, prepared for the 
aged representative of the young republic a reception 
enthusiastic beyond example or expectation. It was 
not the ambassador alone who was welcomed, but 
the statesman, who, in England and his own coun- 
try, had displayed, under circumstances the most 
difficult, such integrity, patriotism, patience, sagacity 
and skill; the moralist, whose lessons had been 
transferred from newspapers and almanacs into 
various languages of continental Europe ; the philo- 
sopher, who had been placed by the unbought 
suffrages of men of science in their own most dis- 
tinguished ranks, and whom the king of France had 
himself selected, but a few years before, to fill one 
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of the few chairs appropriated to foreigners in her 
Academy of Science. " The virtues and renown of 
Franklin," to use the language of a French historian, 
"negotiated for him." Supplies of money and of 
military stores were at first permitted, and afterwards 
openly and generously furnished; large draughts 
drawn on him by Congress, without adequate pro- 
vision being made to meet them, were redeemed by 
the government of France, "mainly owing," as her 
prime minister declared, " to her appreciation of the 
patriotism and wisdom of his conduct;" military 
officers of distinction, whom he recommended, were 
not restrained from repairing to America ; a treaty 
of amity and commerce, first acceded to, was ulti- 
mately joined with one of military alliance and aid ; 
fleets and armies soon openly followed ; when the 
cheering news of such a result reached the camp of 
Valley Forge, it filled the hearts of Washington and 
his suffering soldiers with brighter hopes, if not with 
more devoted courage; and Morris but spoke out 
the feelings of all America when he exclaimed, " our 
independence is now secured; our country must be 
free." 

At home, step by step, through the three years 
that followed, success attended the military struggle, 
till at length, beneath the ramparts of Yorktown, 
the last soldiers of the mother country acknowledged 
the final triumph of her sons. Abroad, the same 
years were occupied by wise negotiations with a 
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view permanently to secure, when peace should 
come, the advantages that had been won by arms. 
Of these, Franklin was the acknowledged centre, 
so regarded alike in America and in Europe — by 
his own countrymen and by foreign governments. 
The sole negotiator in Paris during the whole of 
this period, with the exception of a few months in 
its earlier and closing portions, he was called upon 
to meet with firmness, but yet with temper and 
prudence, the reluctant advances which events were 
forcing from England ; to preserve with France that 
difficult nean between a just sense of grateful obliga- 
tion for essential and timely aid to his own country, 
and the candid maintenance and protection of that 
independence in her policy and conduct, which was 
required by her own position and the character of 
her institutions; and, finally, to promote and plade 
upon broad principles of national intercourse, the 
new relations to be made with other governments 
of Europe, who were to receive, not without some 
hesitation, the young and self-created republic, as 
their associate in the family of nations. All this 
he did with united sagacity, patriotism, firmness, 
justice and amenity; and in a philanthropic spirit 
new in the language and provisions of treaties. 

When the negotiations which were to terminate 
the war with the mother country drew towards their 
close, and he was joined in Paris by Adams and Jay, 
the colleagues whom Congress had united with him* 
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he had already laid down the positions on which 
only peace was to be made, securing to America 
acknowledged independence, defining the boundaries 
of her territory in its fullest extent, providing for the 
continued use of the fisheries as it existed before the 
war, asserting the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
and placing trade on the most liberal footing of 
reciprocity. With what calm steadiness he adhered 
to these positions whilst acting alone; with what 
firmness and ability he was upheld in them by the 
patriotic and vigorous statesmen who were finally 
joined with him, are among the memorable incidents 
of American history. If the commencement of the 
revolutionary contest was characterized by a fearless 
spirit, refusing, at every hazard to submit to wrong; 
its closing act also was at once so temperate yet so 
complete as to present the spectacle, not always 
found in history, of a war begun from necessity, 
pursued with success, and closed without a demand 
susceptible of reproach. 

All, however, that Franklin had desired was not 
achieved. He had cherished in his heart the hope 
that the day was come, when nations would be 
willing to yield to impulses which individuals would 
be ashamed to controvert or resist. It is not among 
the least of Franklin's honors that, in an early stage 
of his unaided negotiations — acting from his own 
clear sense of right, and of the benefits which follow 
its observance, not less with nations than with mm — 
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he proposed, among the articles which he submitted 
to England, as the basis of peace, a mutual compact 
to exempt from hostile capture all vessels and their 
cargoes which might be engaged in peaceful com- 
merce, and to prevent altogether the employment of 
private armed vessels as instruments of warfare. 
England rejected his proposition, but it remains a 
monument of his foresight and world-wide philan- 
thropy, and signs are not wanting, in our own day, 
to show that it may yet become a corner-stone in 
the intercourse of civilized governments. 

When the treaty of peace with England was 
finally signed, Franklin had reached his seventy- 
seventh year. His great mission performed, he 
earnestly solicited the leave of Congress to return 
to America, that he might pass, in the repose of 
his family, the declining evening of his lengthened 
day. Anxious that his great and venerated name, 
and his enlightened judgment should still serve his 
country a little longer, in effecting the commercial 
treaties which it was yet their desire to form, Con- 
gress withheld for a time the permission that he 
sought; and it was not until the summer of 1785, 
that he left Europe. His last public act, while there 
was the most accordant with his sentiments that he 
could have been called on to perform. At his house 
in Passy, on the ninth of July, two days before his 
final departure, he placed his name to a treaty with 
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Prussia, in which the principles he had so deeply at 
heart were acceded to by the wisest of the sovereigns 
of Europe. The public acts — performed almost at 
the same instant — with which Frederick closed his 
great career, were the ratification of a voluntary 
union he had succeeded in effecting among the 
States of Germany, and of a treaty with America, by 
which he assented to introduce into the intercourse 
of nations, provisions which, in the language of 
Franklin, would promote " the interest of humanity, 
and diminish the occasions and inducements of war.'' 
In addition to the immunity of private property, the 
unimpeded pursuit of commerce in time of war, and 
the prohibition of privateers, this memorable treaty 
— the treaty of Franklin and of Frederick the 
Great — abolished blockades, exempted even contra- 
band goods in private vessels from confiscation, pro- 
tected the property by the flag, and stipulated for 
the security of prisoners of war from every species 
of hardship and oppression. Is it a vain prophecy 
to foretell, that, if the signs of triumph are not now 
so promising for these, as they are already for sug- 
gestions not more just and wise, yet they also will 
reach their day of acknowledged justice and wisdom, 
when the fancied interests, and the weak jealousies, 
and the fruitless rivalries, and the ambitious schemes, 
that now sully the conduct of nations and insert 
their interpolations into their code, shall submit to 
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learn true interest, policy and duty from the lessons 
of a benevolent but comprehensive and sagacious 
philosophy. 

The passage of Franklin through France, and his 
reception in America, were spontaneous testimonies, 
in one country and the other, from admiring and 
grateful people whom he had lived among and 
served. That the infirmities of age might not be 
aggravated by the fatigue of his journey from Paris 
to the coast, the easy litter of the Queen of France 
was offered for his use, and men of illustrious names 
tendered to him, as he passed aloiig, the repose of 
their ancestral homes. When the vessel that bore 
him came in sight of Philadelphia, his friends 
crowded in boats to greet him; he landed on the 
shore among a vast assembled throng ; and he was 
borne to his home, almost in their arms, amidst 
shouts of welcome, and peals of cannon, and ringing 
of bells. 

Did age and service secure to him at last his longed 
for repose ] His countrymen were unwilling to con- 
cede it. When he was once again in their midst, 
they could not deny themselves the benefit of his 
coveted counsels, the suggestions of his comprehensive 
spirit, and the influence of his regulated and benevo- 
lent patriotism. Though eighty years had silvered 
his locks, they had not weakened his intellect or 
chilled his heart. With the termination of the revo- 
lution, Pennsylvania was again to cultivate the arts of 
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peace; her resources were to be developed; the 
obligations created by the exigencies of war were to 
be redeemed ; the asperities of political conflicts were 
to be assuaged ; the train of useful domestic legisla- 
tion was to be resumed. What guide in such a path 
could be found like Franklin ] He was invoked by 
the general voice to accept the post of President of 
the Commonwealth ; he held it for a year ; again and 
again he was unanimously re-elected ; and at last, not 
age, but the provisions of the Constitution, alone 
saved him from farther service, and obliged his fellow- 
citizens to allow him to retire. 

These three years in the history of Pennsylvania 
are not indeed marked by thrilling events which excite 
the fancy or arouse the passions, but they exhibit, in 
a more than usual degree, with what rapidity and 
ease a popular government can enter upon the policy 
demanded by a new position. Under the guidance of 
Franklin, measures were adopted to regulate the 
finances, to redeem the obligations incurred during 
the war, to develope internal commerce by roads and 
navigation, and to regulate and improve the various 
branches of domestic administration. Two measures, 
however, especially secured his favor and exertions. 
They were measures peculiarly characteristic of the 
pervading qualities of his nature — benevolence and 
utility. During his absence abroad, a system had 
been introduced for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in the State. No precaution, however, was taken 
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against some occurrences, which the very circumstance 
of its approaching extinction would tend to produce. 
Provision was therefore made effectually to prohibit 
the removal from the State of those who were then 
slaves, and the separation of the husband from the 
wife, and the parent from the child, while this period 
of bondage remained ; and severe penalties were also 
enacted against participation in the slave trade, which 
had not then been prohibited by others of the States. 
A legislative act — the first which recognizes and 
fosters the great instrument of modern commerce — 
was also passed, to promote the use of the steamboat, 
invented by Fitch, and already tried upon the Dela- 
ware. Franklin had watched the experiment with 
characteristic interest, and did not hesitate to foretell 
its future usefulness; a prophecy destined to be 
realized in a few short years, with a success even 
beyond his expectations, by the more perfect inven- 
tion of Fulton, another of Pennsylvania's sons. 

One more public duty was yet left for Franklin to 
discharge, in order to close the circle of patriotic 
usefulness and service. As it was the last, so was 
it, perhaps, the greatest in importance and benefit to 
his country. Among the earliest of his political 
efforts, he had sought, although then without success, 
the union of the colonies. When independence was 
declared, he had early framed and presented a plan 
for the confederation of the States ; but under circum- 
stances that necessarily made it imperfect and incom- 
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plete. When he returned to America from France, 
it was his wish that a more perfect union should be 
formed, which should secure for them a common 
government as a united people. " May God grant," 
said Filangieri, the generous and philosophic states- 
man of Italy, at the moment when Franklin was 
leaving Europe — " May God grant that your advanced 
age may not prevent you from strengthening, and 
perfecting, and placing upon an eternal foundation, 
the work that has been achieved by a just indignation, 
and by the valor of a great people, who are invoking 
blessings on your name." 

When the convention, chosen to form a constitu- 
tion, assembled, Virginia and Pennsylvania had 
deputed, at the head of their delegations, the two 
most illustrious of their sons. The common voice of 
their country placed them first, even among the men 
who formed that august assemblage. Though the 
position which Washington was called to fill, and the 
years and infirmities of Franklin, obliged them to 
leave to others the more active labors and discus- 
sions, yet, who can sufficiently estimate the value of 
their counsels and life-long services ; and the influence 
of their tempers, so calm, benevolent and patriotic, 
in soothing, in conciliating, in binding together, 
elements often discordant, and interests and feelings 
which local circumstances could not fail to make 
occasionally adverse ] Although no record now dis- 
closes to us the full extent of the dangers which more 
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than once threatened a disastrous issue, vet it is 
known that they were subdued, at periods the most 
anxious, by the personal influence of these admirable 
men. 

Especially, it is the crowning glory of the great 
career of Franklin, that in the darkest moment of 
difficulty and depression ; on the question of fiercest 
conflict, the protection of the rights of States, largely 
differing in extent, population and power ; we owe 
mainly to him the adoption of that feature, which 
distinguishes the American government from all 
republics and confederacies that have gone before. 
Through the early discussions in the convention, the 
large States, including Pennsylvania, had insisted on 
a representation, in both branches of the national 
legislature, in proportion to their population — a plan 
which was equally dreaded and resisted by the smaller 
States. The debates became prolonged and incessant. 
" They produced," says Madison, " serious anxiety for 
the result of the Convention." "We will sooner 
submit to a foreign power," said Dickinson, the dele- 
gate from Delaware, the least populous of the States, 
" than be deprived, in both branches of the legisla- 
ture, of an equality of suffrage." The smaller States, 
whom the majority had compelled to surrender this 
equality in the first branch of the legislature, were 
now refused it also in the second. "We are now 
come," said Sherman, " to a full stop." " Something 
must be done," said Gerry, " or we shall disappoint, 
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not only America, but the world." As a final expe- 
dient, a committee who should devise a compromise 
was resorted to. The fate of the Constitution hung 
upon its success. This was attained by the wise 
suggestion and impressive influence of Franklin, who 
was the member of the committee most respected and 
deferred to, as he was also a delegate from the State 
then the most populous, and of which the vote had 
heretofore been given to uphold the obnoxious refusal. 
He proposed, that while an equal suffrage should be 
conceded in one branch, it should remain in the other 
proportionate to population ; and, to guard against the 
apprehension of the populous States, lest this power 
might be so used as to render the burthen of taxation 
unjust, that the right to originate every bill, of which 
the object was to raise money, or appropriate it, or 
draw it from the treasury, or to fix the salaries of 
officers, should be secured exclusively to the popular 
branch ; and he stipulated that each of these proposi- 
tions should be made dependent on the adoption of the 
others. His influence won, though not without diffi- 
culty, the concurrence in his plan of both classes of 
States. Ultimately it received the assent of the Con- 
vention, and it became a corner-stone of the Consti- 
tution. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that if the 
American Union shall indeed continue, as its founders 
hoped and designed, to secure to ourselves and our 
posterity the blessings of liberty, it will be owing to 
this provision, mainly due to the wisdom and temper 
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of Franklin, which is so simple, adequate and just- 
Fortunate old man ! To whom was granted the 
privilege of thus erecting for himself a monument, 
which shall endure as long as his country shall con- 
tinue to be bound together, by the tie which it was 
the labor of his life to form. 

At the age of eighty-two, Franklin was at last 
permitted to close the lengthened period of his 
public service. Yet the consenting voice of those 
among whom he had lived and among whom he was 
soon to die, continued to the last, to crown with 
daily and undiminished evidences of approbation, 
respect and honor, his latest, as they had done his 
earliest years. A fame, long since justly won in this 
narrower sphere, had spread farther and wider as 
time had rolled on, and distant nations had now 
united to acknowledge, with ready justice, that the 
course of his life had been a lesson for mankind. 

But beyond all this, far dearer to him than the 
tribute from the world abroad, perhaps even dearer 
than the tribute from those among whom he dwelt, 
was the touching language of him, who alone sur- 
passed him in their common country's grateful love, 
and who saw with sadness the close, now fast 
approaching, of his usefulness on earth ; of him who 
could bestow no praise which was undeserved, as 
he was unable to withhold that which was sanc- 
tioned by his judgment, and rose spontaneously from 
his heart. 
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Let me conclude the estimate I have ventured to 
express of the character and services of Frank- 
lin, with the words of Washington, as they were 
laid upon his couch, when he was suffering with 
the pain of his last disease. "Would to God," 
are his touching expressions, " that your existence 
might close with as much ease to yourself, as its 
continuance has been beneficial to our country and 
useful to mankind ; or, if the united wishes of a free 
people, joined with the earnest prayers of every 
friend to science and humanity, could relieve the 
body from pains and infirmities, that you could 
claim an exemption on this score. But this cannot 
be, and you have within yourself the only resource 
to which we can confidently apply for relief, a philo- 
sophic mind. If to be venerated for benevolence, if 
to be admired for talents, if to be esteemed for 
patriotism, if to be beloved for philanthropy, can 
gratify the human mind, you must have the pleasing 
consolation to know that you have not lived in vain. 
And I flatter myself that it will not be ranked 
among the least grateful occurrences of your life to 
be assured, that, so long as I retain my memory, 
you will be recollected with respect, veneration and 
affection by your sincere friend." 

These were the words of Washington. Memora- 
ble words which unite such names together at the 
close of life. And oh ! how cheering to humanity 
is the thought, that they shall forever remain united, 
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not by their own friendship only, not only by the 
respect and love of their own country, but by the 
consenting judgment of the world; that these two 
men, now so illustrious, but once so humble— the 
land-surveyor of Virginia and the printer of Penn- 
sylvania — the widow's son and the self-relying 
apprentice boy — shall stand together on the pin- 
nacle of worldly honor, the best and proudest proof 
that virtue, and generous love of our fellow-beings, 
and devotion of life and talents to their welfare, in 
sunshine or in storm, can secure a glory more 
exalted than has ever been won by conquerors or 
kings. 



HBT08KW. SOCIETY OF PENNSYIVANW, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CELEBRATION, WITH ADDRESSES AT THE 
TABLE, AHD UTTERS OF INVITED GUESTS. 

The seventh toast was — 

The Treaty under the Elm; in which wisdom dealt with simplicity, yet did 
not deceive : and power gave terms to weakness, yet did not oppress. 

On this sentiment being given by the President, Mr. Henry D. Gilpin said 
he was desirous not to suffer it to pass, without offering a few remarks ; as he 
saw among the guests, who had honored the Society with their presence, a 
gentleman (Mr. Fernon) who, impelled by a generous and honorable sympathy, 
while he represented the county of, Philadelphia in the State Legislature, had 
not forgotten, in the midst of his political duties, the incident in our history to 
which the sentiment alluded ; and had introduced and been instrumental in 
obtaining the passage of a law, by which a public square is hereafter to be set 
apart in commemoration of it. All people, sir, said Mr. Gilpin, have among 
them places, whose local associations recall to them incidents and men, whom 
they justly desire to keep in lively remembrance. The spirit of association which 
sanctifies the dwelling of Washington, and hallows the rock where the storm- 
tossed pilgrims of New England founded for liberty and religion an enduring 
home, is the same which has made dear to the Englishman and the Swiss the 
birth-place of Shakspeare and the battle-field of Murat — is the same which, in 
times long before, preserved and pointed out the gulf of Curtius, in the midst 
of the Roman forum, and turned aside Alexander in his rapid march of con- 
quest, that he might visit the deserted shores of the Scamander, where Achilles 
fought, and of which Homer sung. There is, indeed, something in our nature 
— to borrow the idea of him whose eloquence was ever blended with the finest 
human sympathies — by which such scenes, when visited, excite sensations 
more lively than the best told story of the events and men with which they are 
connected, is ever able to awaken. And we, too, in Philadelphia, are not with- 
out our cherished scenes of local association ; nor is it an ungenerous vanity 
to say, that the sentiments which they excite, and by which we are attracted 
to them, are in their nature even more noble and better in their influences 
than those that are kindled by any spot where a patriot has lived or a poet has 
sung — where a warrior has triumphed, or an exile of freedom has found a 
home. Our cherished spots of local association are the Hall of Independence 
and the treaty ground of Penn. It is no mere connection with illustrious 
names, or acts of brilliant genius, enterprise or courage that imparts to them 
their interest ; but it is that from them — as was claimed for the oracles of old 
— deep, sacred and enduring truths were promulgated, which had, and are still 
to have, the most lasting influences upon the welfare and progress of man. It 
is not the memory of the men who sat in the Hall of Independence, that makes 
us pass with reverence beneath its portals, but because great truths were there 
made the basis of a social compact which nearly a century has already shown, 
and we may trust that many future centuries are yet to prove, to be most fitted 
to procure the prosperity and happiness of our race. It is no thought of the 
group collected beneath the Elm Tree at Shackamaxon — the graceful and 
manly form of Penn, serene in conscious virtue, his countenance beaming with 
hope and the belief that his " holy experiment" was successfully begun ; nor 
the patient and trusting crowd of "friends" around, who were to benefit by 
and perfect it ; nor the circle of red men, whose wild natures were already 
yielding to the influences of Christian justice, forbearance and love — it is not 
the thought of this scene, attractively as the genius of the artist might depict 
it, which makes us dedicate the well-remembered spot. It is because there — 
beneath the canopy of heaven and the primeval forest ; there — in the presence 
of civilized and savage man, the representatives at once of the future and the 
past — the glad tidings were announced, to be borne back on one hand across 
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the ocean on the wings of hope and promise, and on the other into the recesses 
of the unreclaimed forest, that a State was to be founded "by deeds of peace," 
and with equal and considerate justice to all men who claimed its shelter or 
protection. No written record — no parchment with its dangling seals — has 
handed down to us the words of Penn, or the proceedings of that memorable 
council ; but a faithful tradition assures us that it aimed at no end of commerce 
or of gain ; that it sought only to announce, in language and with ceremonies 
that would not be forgotten, principles that should be sacredly adhered to in 
the commonwealth he was founding. Ere he had crossed the Atlantic — almost 
before the gift of his province was perfected — Penn had publicly made known 
to the "friends" who should embark with him, the "frame of government" 
under which their " holy experiment" was to be commenced; he had promised 
to secure to them the fullest rights of self-government, and " all that good and 
free men could reasonably desire, for the security and improvement of their 
own happiness." "Let the Lord," he said, "guide me by his wisdom to 
honor his name, and to serve his truth and people, so that an example and a 
standard may be set up to the nations." Nor was it for the white man only 
that his plans of justice and benevolence were formed. He remembered too, 
" the poor savage people who believed in God and the soul without the aid of 
metaphysics," but who had yet to know and to be secured "in their rights 
as men." In advance of his contemplated voyage — to guard them against 
fears not unreasonable — he sent them a letter, which was read to them by 
interpreters. " God," said he, " hath written his law in our hearts, by which 
we are taught and commanded to love, and help, and do good to one another ; 
now this great God hath been pleased to make me concerned in your part of 
the world, and I desire that we may always live together as neighbors and 
friends. I desire to win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, just and 
peaceable life, and the people I send are of the same mind, and shall in all 
things behave themselves accordingly ; and if, in any thing, any shall offend 
you or your people, you shall have a full and speedy satisfaction for the same, 
by an equal number of just men on both sides, that by no means you may have 
just occasion of being offended against them. I shall shortly come to you 
myself, at which time we may more largely and freely confer and discourse on 
these matters." And come he did ; and beneath the Elm Tree at Shackamaxon 
his promise was redeemed. There, under that broad canopy which nature 
spreads for all her children, he gathered together, not alone "the poor, dark 
souls round about him," but the "friends" from every land who had listened 
to his cheering promises — from England, from Wales, from Sweden, from Hol- 
land, from the Rhine. There, were his hopes, his promises, and his plans 
renewed. There, were they explained with all the eloquence of sincerity and 
truth, so that even from the sealed heart of the Bed man burst forth the irre- 
pressible response — " We will live in love with Uncas and his children, as long 
as the moon and the sun shall endure." It was beneath an oak tree in the 
plain of Hebron, whose site a pious tradition long kept in remembrance, that 
the patriarch dwelt and spread around him the sacred lessons of the true reli- 
gion. Under a plane-tree, near the banks of the Ilissus, Socrates disclosed 
to his assembled followers the doctrines of a philosophy almost divine. The 
great statesman and orator of Rome has preserved for us the eloquent record 
of the conferences of the most distinguished of her sons, in the tranquil shade 
of a plane-tree on the slopes of Tusculum. But of neither of these will the 
grateful tradition be more long and reverently preserved, than that which will 
consecrate the Elm Tree beneath whose branches was proclaimed the motives, 
the objects, and the plans of him whose name is, and forever will be, joined 
with that of the community which he founded. 
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